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(201, REGENT -STREET, LONDON. 


Mu LADIES oblige us. by asking for the following?—and in return we PLEpes; oom 
very purest and article of each kind shal! be offered them. 


JOHN’S NUTRIT lous foc0a, ich 


This Cocoa ‘does Not contain one partiele of 
Maually ADULTERATHD. It is prepared by John’ an rier | Machinery and 
solely from the finest Genuine Trinidad Cocoa, withas 
tare of John’s Refined Arrowroot and Lump Sugar only. We ena 
| mppite ~ get it Analysed for themselves. Very fine—very 

very delicious, 
Sold in Nb., dlb., and db. Packets; and in 141b. Family Tins,,at 1s. 6. perpount. 


JOHN'S, REFINED, ARROWROOT. 


Genuine as im 
Sold in 1lb., $1b,, and er ses Packete at is., 6d., and 3 gosh ys ‘also in Tins, at: 6d,and ls 
DERIOR : Mlb, Pavnity “Tins, 72s. each, 


R YORKSHIRE GROATS. 


bata he 8 and Persons subject tu ones tion ons Tb. Tins 





















= Packets, at ad., OL. ‘and ls. each; also. in ‘linus, at 6d. and 1s. 
; 1a!b. Family Tins, 12s. each. 


HAN, 100 A BABY ? if so give it “John’s Nutritious Corn F 

: prepared as follows, and see that your Cook lets it boil :-— 

» “Rub smooth in a little milk cne large tablespoonfvl of John’s Nutritious Corn Flour, then adda of wo 
milk, boil well and sweeten when nearly done.” Occasionally mix with it a little Golden Syrap Treacke; if nect 
~ ful, give it. with the bottle. Your Baby will thrive better on this food than any other. 

TEI re ait ‘ina 

* “TANY LADY who is unable to obtain the above from her G th. Family Tin sent. Of LAGe 
ee ae ch Raliwey aration ~ England, by writine m her Grocer may have a a pip a Pus rr 

= 1 Street, Hackney, N.E., to JOHN W. OLD¥FIBLD. Manufactory—No. 1, Kichmond 
An Ageat wanted eA every town where one has not already heen appointed. 


















GAS STOVES, BATHS, COOKING APPARATUS, # 

Without Fivxs, warranted the best, manufactured at 
PHRILLIPS’S Manufactory, 55, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, rondcnstil | 

N.B.—PATENT SAFETY . ATLAS CHANDELIERS, 

SUN AND STAR BURNERS, OUTSIDE LAMPS, 
LOUVIS’S PATENT REFLECTING DITTO. 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS FOR GAS, STEAM, OR HOT WATER, be - 

STOVES from 162. . 2m 
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MEMOIR OF H.R.H. THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


WurtLe rumours of wars have been widely 
circulating and taking up the attention 
of the people of this country of all social 
ranks and shades of opinion, no one ap- 
pears to have anticipated the approach of 
anv other evil visitation. Our Royal 
Family have, by their truly English do- 
mestic qualities, come to be regarded as 
a near and dear portion of the home 
circle that includes all which is most ho- 
noured by English affections; and our 
Queen’s husband has especially rendered 
himself endeared to us by the admirable 
manuerin which he has displayed such 
domestic virtues as constitute the hap- 
piness, the honour, and the true enjoy- 
ment of human life. To him we are 
indebted for an example which is not often 
set by persons holding a similar position. 
Even in the case of George the Third, ex- 
emplary as his private life unquestionably 
was, he did not possess that intellectual 
elevation of character that gave so great 
an influence to the moral conduct of the 
Prince Consort ; while in preceding 
fathers of royal families we really have 
nothing to state that is praiseworthy. 
Prince Frederick, George the Second, and 
George the First, are not worthy to be 
quoted either as husbands or as fathers ; 
and the entire Stuart dynasty have left us 
little of their domestic existence that does 
not show the grossest violation of every 
moral obligation. 

It is only by referring to the state of 
things known to have existed almost from 
all historical time up to the memorable 
accession of our beloved sovereign, that we 
can thoroughly appreciate the power for 
good which a prince of so totally diffe- 


tenta stamp toany Royal paterfamilias 


Who preceded him, was capable of pro- 
dueing. In his relations with the Queen 
there was an unselfish devotion that re- 
carded her happiness and her interests 
ts the first objects of his study. His 
Royal Highness was not only her Ma- 
jesty’s husband, but her counsellor and 
guardian ‘in all those difficult trials and 
cmbarrassments in which the aid of 
official advisers cannot be available. 
{here is no doubt that in such instances 
us prudence and sagacity enabled the 
scen to ward off many troubles which 
“Ww queens, few mothers, indeed few 
Women .- hope to escape. 


As a companion, his highly cultivated 
mind must have made his society in the 
greatest possible degree instructive to his 
consort. Their tastes being directed to 
similar sources of gratification, gave a 
peculiar harmony to their intercourse, 
In music, of which His Royal Highness 
was a proficient from his youth, the Queen 
was an enthusiast from girlhood. In art 
they were both far above the average of 
royal amateurs, as their drawings and 
engravings testify. The Prince Consort 
practised etching with marked success, 
as became known through a public trial, 
when Ilis Royal Highness was forced 
to prosecute a person who had sur- 
reptitiously obtained copies of his works, 
and had offered them for sale. In science 
he endeavoured to identify himself with 
the progress of intelligence in England, 
as it manifested itself in this advanced 
portion of the nineteenth century, and 
took a special interest in the proceedings 
of the greatest philosophers in Kurope. 
Although Humboldt had the bad taste to 
sneer at a friendly demonstration from 
His Royal Highness, we doubt whether 
any mind of the higher order of European 
intellects could be found willing to deny 
the earnestness of the Prince’s interest in 
the most profound subjects of speculation, 
This Prussian lit¢érateur was a vain old 
man, with an inexhaustible power of 
scribbling, and great as he had been, he 
was not above the small conceit of ap- 
pearing to snub a great personage. 

The sincerity, as well as the depth of 
the Prince’s feeling for science was exhi- 
bited in the earnestness with which he 
threw his heart into the noble project of 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 


-1851—a magnificent effort made on the 


very grandest scale, for objects of the 
very noblest kind. Its success, and the 
extraordinary impulse it gave to every 
branch of industry it was intended to 
foster, are in a great measure owing to 
the attention His Royal Higness devoted 
to it. We have a perfect recolle 101 of 
his profoundly earnest manner when he 
inaugurated that grand experiment. We 
also had an opportunity of observing him 
closely when he closed the exhibition. It 
was impossible for any one to have been 
more powerfully impressed by the nature 
of the duty he was performing than was 
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His Royal Iighness on these occasions ; 
and Englishmen pursuing the various 
branches of intellectual industry that add 
so largely to the real he pee of ex- 
istence, must feel grateful for the Prince, 
who onthese occasions raised their country 
to a very proud eminence among the 
nations of the world. Nor was the ad- 
vantage to commerce less important. The 
manufacturer was for the first time, as it 
were, brought face to face with the pur- 
chaser, and an interest in the machinery 
was added to the ordinary interest in the 
fabric it produced. The combination of 
all that was most worthy of observation 
in the Past and the Present was: totally 
new to the hundreds of thousands who 
flocked to behold it, and who were thus 
able to read as in a richly illustrated 
volume the memorable achievements of 
the human mind in various periods of 
history, and in different stages of deve- 
lopment. 

The experiment having proved as emi- 
nently successful as it was beneficial, a 
second has lately been organized on a 
still grander scale. To this the Prince 
Consort, with the same enlightened views, 
again devoted his best energies, and the 

rodigious structure now rising in South 
Easton begins to show how grandly 
a second Exhibition of All Nations has 
been arranged under his auspices. His 
Royal Highness has been indefatigable in 
endeavouring to master its preliminary 
details and arrangements — no slight 
labour; and those gentlemen connected 
with the building, who have had the 
honour of communicating personally with 
the Prince, have been as greatly impressed 
with the extent of his information on 
abstruse subjects of professional study, 
as with the sincerity of his anxiety to 
forward the national undertaking. 

No one could doubt the gratification 
he would have derived in again presenting 
himself before the British nation, as the 
fosterer and encourager of a demonstra- 
tion so intellectual and philanthropic as 
is this new design. Alas! memorable 
example of the uncertain foundation of 
human anticipations! a week since the 
Prince Consort was the life and soul of 
the enterprise, and now he isa corpse! A 
week’s illness—an attack of gastric fever, 
which rapidly assumed a typhoid charac- 
ter, and in a few hours’ struggle with the 
destroyer he sunk into the calm that pre- 
cedes dissolution, and died as gently as 
an infant. 


ri 
Thus has passed away from us for ever, 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel] Du: 

- . ’ at 
of Saxony, Prince of Coburg and Gotha 
second son of Ernest Frederick Anthony 
Charles Louis, late Duke of Saxe Cobure 
and Gotha. He was born August 964} 
1819; was married to the Queen on the 
10th February, 1840, and died on the 
14th of December, 1861. He had been 
created Prince Consort, by Patent, 26¢) 
June, 1857; was a Knight of the Garter 
Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, 
Knight of the Thistle, Knight of g¢ 
Patrick, and Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. He was a Field-Marshaj 
in the Army, Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle 
Brigade; a Privy Councillor, Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, Chief Steward 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, Governor and 
Constable of Windsor Castle, Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, Master of the Tri- 
nity House, Captain-General and Colonel 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London, and Lord High Steward of Ply. 
mouth and of Windsor. 

All these honours, all these titles, ant 
all these offices have passed away, never to 
return to the same possessor. He who 
enjoyed them, stripped of all this heap of 
factitious dignity, has been carried fiom 
the chamber of death to the royal vault 
with all that stately solemnity which dis- 
tinguishes the passage of royalty to the 
crave. And now nothing is left of his 
perishable greatness but the name which 
survives annihilation, We look back on 
his career with a grateful satisfaction, for 
we remember how, immediately on coming 
amongst us, he strove to possess the 
most precious enjoyments and most prized 
pursuits of educated Englishmen. In his 
German home we can trace no evidence 
of a bucolic taste, but very soon after the 
Prince had become naturalized in this 
agricultural country, his mind became 
naturalized also. He took to farming on 
scientific principles; he commenced breed- 
ing and improving oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
with a zeal scarcely inferior to that dis- 
played by our most enterprising grazicrs. 
The Model Farm at Windsor was evidence 
of his skilful cultivation of the soil, and 
the prize animals, that year after year were 
the admiration of the Cattle shows, and 
which supplied our markets at Christmas 
with the primest meat, show how care- 
fully he studied the improvement of farm- 
lug stock. 

Farmer George, as the Third of the 
Georges was sonctimes styled, never 
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earried out his idea of agriculture in so 
eminently practical a manner; but the 
Prince Consort’s sagacity was often dis- 
Javed with a more philanthropic de- 
velopment. He looked into the social 
condition of the industrious classes, and 
discovered where lay the source of their 
degradation and their wretchedness. The 
charity that begins at home took its most 
benevolent shape in a desire to make 
that home as comfortable as_ possible. 
With this excellent object in view, His 
Royal Highness made designs for model 
lodging-houses and labourers’ cottages, 
simple in construction, picturesque in 
character, and admirable in arrangement. 
Those who are aware under what circum- 
stances mechanics, operatives, and agri- 
cultural labourers, with their families, are 
lodged throughout the year, will be able 
to appreciate the —— improvement, 
in amoral as well as in a sanitary point 
of view. The same practical benevolence 
led him to patronize Baths and Wash- 
houses as powerful aids in teaching the 
industrious adult self-respect ; while the 
support he gave to Ragged Schools 
greatly assisted in checking the social 
isorganization which had its chief 
cause in the miserable dwellings and the 
comlortless lodgings of the bulk of our 
working population. 

This is a lesson in Social Science which 
we much desire to see more generally 
studied, for we are sure that there is a 
philosophy in it that must prove as pro- 
litable to those who instruct as to those 
Who are instructed. Every working man 
ought to take a pride in his home, and 
the sense of its respectability will secure 
him from disreputable practices and dis- 
creditable ways of life. The Prince evi- 
dently felt that in these structures he was 
laying the foundation of a happy and 

onourable existence for the multitude of 
Workers in the great social community, 
aud ifany memorial should be raised with 
an intention of doing him honour, we 
hope it will take the form of these excel- 
cnt models, carried out on the largest 
possible scale, 

When his mind was directed to objects 
ofa more elevated character, he gave to 
them the same devotion that characterized 
Us exertions in behalf of his humbler 
tcllow-creatures, Witness the interest he 
took in all purely scientific proceedings ; 
_ eagerly he availed himself of the 
Uperior intelligence of a Faraday, an 
ae a Herschel, a Lyell, or any of those 

Wy philosophic minds that confer honour 
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on modern English literature. The high 
intellectual qualities of the Prince were 
recognised by the scientific world when 
he was selected to fill the honourable post 
of President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1860, 
and it will not be soon forgotten how 
well he sustained the dignity of his po- 
sition as well as maintained the exalted 
character of the Association by the 
Address he delivered, and the manner in 
which he presided over their meetings in 
that year. 

With the same enlightened spirit he 
threw all the weight of his influence into 
the creation of the Museum and Schools 
of Art at South Kensington. The orga- 
nization of Schools of Design was a favou- 
rite idea with his Royal Highness, and 
their diffusion over the country, the 
marked success that has followed their 
introduction, not only in the general 
spread of an artistic taste and refinement, 
but in the sensible improvement of manu- 
factured articles, whether intended for 
luxury or for comfort, are fairly attribut- 
able to him. We have only to look back 
a quarter of acentury to the state of our 
manufactured articles of ornament or 
utility, and compare them with the most 
recent productions of a like nature, to be 
satisfied that an important advance has 
been effected. In carpets, paper-hangings, 
curtains, silk and cotton fabrics, the later 
patterns are of a very superior kind. In 
china services and ceramic ware, includ- 
ing Parian statuettes and busts, the im- 
provement is very striking; also in deco- 
rative furniture of every description. In- 
deed, the artistic taste that prevails gene- 
rally in houses where taste can be dis- 
played, is far in advance of the fashion 
that existed in houses of the same class 
in the first quarter of the century, and for 
at least ten years later. 

The aristocracy and gentry have fol- 
lowed the example thus set them by a 
general patronage of science and art. All 
the learned societies are thronged with 
noble and honourable members, the re- 
ception-rooms of the leaders of fashion 
are generally found to contain the most 
distinguished scholars and the most cele- 
brated philosophers of the age, while on 
the walls of each brilliant suite of rooms 
glow the finer productions of the English 
school of painting, and from the scagliola 
pillars and other pedestals flash the white 
marble under the blaze of light that shows 
to perfection the graceful sculpture of our 
Foleys, our Gibsons, and our Carews, 
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This extensive patronage of English 
talent may be fairly attributed to the ex- 
emplary taste of the Prince ; for although 
some murmurs may have been raised 

ainst his Royal Highness’s patronage 

of Baron Marochetti and one or two other 
foreigners, we do not think that this 
had any material effect on the interests of 
English artists ; nor can we see that there 
can be any solid objection raised against 
the Prince for bestowing some share of 
his favour on the artists of other nations. 
Even could it be proved that these his 
protégés were so immeasurably inferior to 
their brethren in this country, as has some- 
times been averred, there is no special 
reason against the Prince employing them, 
or causing them to be employed, unless 
he neglected men better qualified for the 
work, who had a more immediate claim 
on his support. We dwell on this point 
more particularly, because we feel satisfied 
that the death of this illustrious connois- 
seur will be severely felt by the English 
sculptor and painter. For a long time to 
come, we doubt that the treasures of art 
in our Royal palaces will receive any sen- 
sible increase. The Queen will now, of 
course, doubly appreciate those proofs of 
the Prince’s taste and judgment which 
surround her at Buckingham Palace, at 
Windsor, at Osborne, and at Balmoral; 
but, wanting tle guide and director in 
her selections, it is not at all improbable 
that Her Majesty may be indifferent to 
similar attractions. 

With such varied acquirements, it may 
easily be imagined that the Prince’s com- 


papionship diffused a social charm over 


the royal circle that made the routine life 
of royalty, its manifold cares and num- 
berless duties, as agreeable as any ordi- 
nary existence without responsibility. All 
whose privilege it was to enjoy the grati- 
fication, even ‘in a limited extent, of this 
refined intercourse, can bear witness to 
the high moral tone, and purely intel- 
lectual feeling, which the Prince Consort 
diffused around him. The courtiers of 
both sexes, who are supposed to live in 
an atmosphere of ceremonial and insin- 
cerity, were made aware that purity of 
soul and truthfulness of heart were as 
much prized in the palace as in the 
church—that the ordinary jealousies, in- 
trigues, and empty vanities of court life 
were banished from the royal apartments, 
and that as deep a reverence must be 
maintained in the palace for what was 
holy as for what was regal. The female 
attendants of Her Majesty in particular 
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were made to experience as great a cop, 
fidence in the honourableness of their 
osition as if they belonged to a conven; 
instead of to a court. ‘There never Was 
heard the slightest breath of scandal as 
affecting the reputation of any one of 
them—a remarkable change from the 
state of things that existed at Cour 
little more than a century ago, when the 
Queen’s bedchamber woman was the 
King’s avowed mistress, and the maids of 
honour were notoriously unchaste. 

As the father of a family of nine chil. 
dren, happily all surviving, the anxieties 
of the Prince Consort must needs haye 
been very great; but he gave the same 
conscientious performance of his parental 
duties as he had given to every other 
obligation he had incurred since his 
marriage. The tender solicitude with 
which he directed their education shows 
its beneficial influence in the character 
of the Princess Royal, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Alice, Prince Alfred, 
and such of this interesting group as are 

assing from youth into adolescence. 
‘he Princess of Prussia has left her 
English home to be a grace and an 
ornament to a home equally worthy of 
her dignity and worth. The Prince of 
Wales is approaching his majority, but, 
thanks to his admirable training, has ex- 
hibited none of the characteristics of 
heirs-apparent. We can trace no re 
semblance between him and his brilliant 
predecessor in the title; there is also, we 
are equally proud to say, nothing in com 
mon pon he him and the first two 
Princes of Wales of the Brunswick 
dynasty. His education, as far as it has 
proceeded, has given his Royal Highness 
an air of true English sincerity, and 
sense of true English honour, that render 
him far more worthy of our love than the 
meretricious graces and superficial ac- 
complishments of that “finest gentleman 
in Europe,” against whom has been re 
corded so many ungentlemanly proceed 
ings. 

The Princess Alice bids fair to rival 
her elder sister in those sterling qualities 
that deserve to be prized above all artili- 
cial distinctions. Her Royal Highness 
is also about to find another home. The 
arrangements for her nuptials with the 
Prince of Hesse must, however, now be 
set aside. Her heavy affliction will leave 
her in no condition to seek the felicity © 
a bride. Although a precedent might be 
found for carrying out her marriag@ 1? 
the union of ‘the Princess Elizabeth, 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


dauchter of James I., with the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, which took place a 
very short time after the death of her 
brother, Prince Henry, we feel quite cer- 
iain that the Prince of Hesse will have to 
wait till her great sorrow has in some 
degree abated. As for the sailor Prince, 
it ‘is impossible to imagine anything more 
erfect than the manner in which his 
Royal Highness has adapted himself to 
the position in which he has becn placed. 
The same genial frankness, the same un- 
assuming modesty, and the same quiet 


reserve, have been impressed upon his , 


character. “There must surely be some- 
thing singularly wise and good in a system 
of education that can be so successfully 
carried out, as it has been with the mem- 
bers of this remarkable family. Com- 
aring the results with those which arose 
rom the instruction given to the children 
of George IIT. and Queen Charlotte, we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the happy effects we behold in the family 
of our beloved Queen and her lamented 
Consort, are in a great measure due to 
His Royal Highness’s personal influence 
and example. 

England, therefore, owes 2 large debt 
of gratitude to him for his unceasing en- 
deavours to elevate and purify society, to 
raise the intellect, and chasten the feel- 
ings of the entire community; which 
obligation His Royal Highness has taken 
care shall for some time to come be on 
the increase by given hostages to Time in 
the persons of his children, that the 
united foree of good example and good 
dt shall continue to exert its in- 

uence amongst them. 

_ To lose such a benefactor, to lose him 
in the very height of his usefulness, in 
the prime of his life and of his intellect, 
ls indeed au irreparable loss, aud has so 
becn felt. On the Sunday after the day 
that closed his honourable career, the 
churches and chapels of the metropolis, 
throughout which the sad news had been 
Circulating amid almost as much doubt as 
sorrow—so sudden and unexpected was 
the event—the most popular preachers 
took advantage of the occasion to dwell 
upon it as a lesson full of wholesome 
Suggestiveness. In all those congre- 
§ations scarcely an individual remained 
unmoved ; tears were general, and the 
sobbing of the more impressionable at 
umes rendered inaudible the words of 
the preacher, Trequently he was quite 
as much affected as his flock, and was 
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obliged to stop in his discourse before he 
could gain sufficient command over his 
feelings to proceed. If ever a sermon 

roduced a really Christianizing iniluence, 
it was on this memorable occasion. If 
was impossible for any one, young or cld, 
to have quitted the sacred edifice without 
taking with him or her a sense they had 
never experienced before, of 4 national sor- 
row joined with an awful consciousness of 
the instability of earthly greatness. The 
following day the excitement increased. 
Every shop in this busy hive was partially 
closed. Those which on the Saturday 
had been resplendent with the brightest 
colours of the rainbow, were now uni- 
formly gloomy and monotonous. Llardly 
any business was done, except buying and 
selling materials for mourning; and there 
was but one subject of conversation, the 
terrible affliction that had befallen the 
sovereign and her people. 

We can remembere but one incident 
that presented similar features to the 
observer. This was the death of the 
Princess Charlotte. At ihe intelligence 
the nation was moved throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, but 
London surrendered itsclf to a sorrow 
that seemed to be without a feature of 
consolation. The old crone and the 
blooming girl feli the loss of the young 
and beautiful Princess, as of a beloved 
daughter or a favourite sister; and the 
stern man of business forgot the object 
of his speculations while brooding over 
such a melancholy evidence of the mere 
nothingness of objects of human interest. 
The Prince Consort has been permitted 
a longer carcer of usefulness and honour ; 
but the age of forty-two is still too early 
for the close of a life full of objects of 
a noble ambition, and we cannot readily 
reconcile ourselves to the loss we know 
we have sustained by his demise. We 
shall miss that benevolent brow, and 
those kindly intelligent features, from 
our Court spectacles; still more shall we 
miss the energetic intellect that was to 
have presided at that mest magnificent of 
spectacles fixed for ucxt May; and it 
will take a prolonged interval before the 
people for whose enjoyment he laboured 
so earnestly will be able to forget the 
good he effected. For years the name ol 
the Prince Consort will be fruitful of 
sorrowful suggestions, largely mixed with 
tender and gratcful recollections, as of a 
friend lost, but not forgotten. 
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In one of Mr. Samuel Lover’s most amus- 
ing stories, a village tailor of extrava- 
gantly bumptious impulses, goes about 
the thoroughfare frequented by the fight- 
ing boys of the district, dragging his 
upper garment behind him with one hand, 
while he flourishes gver his head a pretty 
specimen of the native shilalegh, crying 
out with all the force of his lungs— 
“Who'll thread on the tail o’ me coat ? 


T’ll be blue moulded for want of a bating.”’» 


The narrative asserts that the rural heroes 
were not to be provoked—they looked 
on and smoked on with good-humoured 
apathy, and the self-elected champion of 
that particular portion of creation was 
always forced to retire to his shopboard 
minus the beating he so much desired. 
Englishmen have been quite willing to 
consider their Transatlantic kinsmen to 
be about as good men as themselves in all 
manly attributes; and notwithstanding 
some shortcomings, they have been as 
ready to allow that they might hold an 
equally honourable position in the opinion 
of the world. It is not their fault that 
certain characteristic specimens of ‘the 
genuine Yankee” choose to rival the Irish 
tailor in their belligerent audacity—gene- 
rally selecting John Bull for the most 
offensive declarations. John’s forbearance 
is as well known as his ability to establish 
his manliness on a sufficient provocation. 
A domestic quarrel by which neither 
honour nor profit can be gained, every re- 
spectable man would do his best to avoid, 
and the English nation has allowed this 
impression to influence them under the 
various hostile manifestations which have 
from time to time been exhibited by the 
United States of North America. The 
latter have not been satisfied with a con- 
spicuous display of gratification at our 
difficulties, but have shown their readi- 
ness to increase them by every means in 
their power. During the Russian war 
they gave material support to our enemies, 
while they evinced a captious desire to 
quarrel with us on the most frivolous pre- 
tences. At St. Petersburg the time of 
the American Minister was chiefly taken up 
in listening to the plans of his compatriots 
to be presented to the Russian Minister 
of War, for the total annihilation of 
British military and naval power. It is 
quite true that such designs were not ap- 
proved of by the better class of American 
cilizens, nor were the feelings out of which 


they arose shared by them ; but the foup. 
dation of the governing power of the 
United States lay in the intensely demp. 
cratic masses of their very mixed popula. 
tion, not in the intellectual or commercia| 
section of the people, and the government 
could only rely on democratic support, 
In consequence the relations of the two 
countries have rarely been in a satisfac. 
tory state. In short, it was only a sense 
of the enormous profit the Great Republic 
drew from their trade with England that 
maintained at Washington a semblance of 
respect for our alliance. 

Under such a state of things broke out 
the war between the Northern and the 
Southern States of the American Union, 
when both parties in the quarrel exhibited 
a strong reliance on our support. The 
attitude of strict neutrality we at once 
took up and have since honourably main. 
tained, there is little doubt satisfied 
neither, but the more popular party in 
the North assumed that because we did 
not enter thoroughly into their views 
respecting what they were pleased to term 
a rebellion, we were not paying into their 
hands. Consequently, England became 
the favourite subject of denunciation for 
all the publications that support ex- 
treme Federal views, and very intelligible 
threats were circulated far and wide, as to 
the extent of punishment we should 
shortly receive. - 

That Mr. Abraham Lincoln’s admims- 
tration were ready to endorse some of 
these sentiments was made suflcienty 
plain by the tone of Mr. Secretary Sewar 
in his curt communication to Lord Lyons; 
while the direction in which we were me- 
naced was shadowed forth in a proclama- 
tion addressed by him to the American po 
pulations bordering on Canada. Nothing 
has been more clearly apparent than the 
desire of the ultra-democrats to engage 2 
a war with Great Britain for the conquest 
of her North American Colonies, and the 
government at Washington hope by the 
gratification of this feeling, not only t 
bring back to themselves the popularity 
they have lost by the ill-success of their 
movements against “the rebels,” but to 
diffuse the same over the population 
of the South, till they can render ther 
leaders accessible to a compromise th 
shall unite the two divisions into a gral! 
demonstration for what they would coD- 
sider a truly national object. That bos- 
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tility to England is to be found among 
the Secessionists is notorious, several of 
their leaders having previous to the war 
distinguished themselves in Congress by 
the bitterness of their anti-British seuti- 
ments, and at New Orleans the same feel- 
ing has been displayed in arbitrary pro- 
ceedings against our countrymen. Some- 
thing of this may be due to our not having 
forced the blockade of their ports, and to 
our delay in recognising Mr. Jefferson 
Davis as the President of a distinct State 
—both which acts they expected from us; 


but the animosity is more directly due to | 


the careful and constant teaching of a 
virulent antagonism to the policy of Eng- 
land which the youth of the Great Re- 
public had received from the ordinary 
sources of education. 

The Confederates applied themselves to 
enlist the sympathy of Europe in their 
behalf, while firmly holding their own 
against the military and naval armaments 
which the greater resources of the Federal 
States enable them to organize. Many 
months have passed in warfare, yet little 
real advantage has been gained for the 
Union—unless we so regard a successful 
landing at Port Royal, a position of some 
importance on the coast of Virginia, one 
of the most energetic of the Confederated 
States. An expedition that has been sent 
to block up the ports of the Savannah and 
Charleston by sinking ships laden with 
Stone, promises to be more mischievous, 
but we trust that the design may miscarry. 

The blockade of the Southern ports has 
not prevented the sailing of many ships, 
though it has almost entirely put an end 
to their trade. Some privations it is very 
probable the citizens have been forced to 
endure, for there can be no market for 
their produce till it can be safely exported 
to Europe. It is natural, therefore, that 
their leading statesmen should have been 
desirous of representing their case to the 
principal European powers interested in 
their commerce, not without a hope that 
they may obtain either moral or material 
support. Two of the most eminent for 
talent and energy contrived to make their 
escape In a vessel that ran the blockade 
and landed her passengers safely at 
qavanual, Commander Wilkes of the 
. uted States, in command of a thirteen- 
sun steam-sloop, the Sax Jacinto, calling 
v4 this port, heard that Messrs. Slidell 
- Mason, accredited envoys from the 

onfederated States to certain European 
Wers, had taken passage in the British 
oyal Mail Steamer Zend, and acting on 
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instructions from his superiors, he inter- 
cepted this vessel soon after she had left 
the neutral port and was still in neutral 
waters, boarded her with his boats’ crews 
armed, and forcibly took from under the 
protection of the British flag the two en- 
voys with their private secretaries, whom, 
in spite of the protest of the English Ad- 
miralty agent, the Captain of the Mail 
Steamer, as well as the captives, he 
carried to New York, whence they were 
sent in the Sax Jacinto to Boston, where 
they are now prisoners at Fort Warren. 

‘The gratification derived from this un- 
justifiable proceeding by the majority of 
the countrymen of Commander Wilkes 
was intense, and displayed itself in the 
most extravagant eulogies of his bravery 
and determination—though what particu- 
lar valour there could be in seizing an 
unarmed merchant vessel by the help of 
an overwhelming display of cutlasses and 
bayonets, and in carrymg away from it 
four unarmed civilians, it wae puzzle 
cleverer men than even the citizens of 
New York and Boston to describe. Some 
thought it best to put forward a plea of 
justification, and quoted Vattel, Puffen- 
dorf, and other writers on the Law of 
Nations with surprising liberality. To do 
this, however, they were obliged to make 
a remarkable change in the character of 
their prisoners. Hitherto the seceding 
States had been systematically treated as 
a portion of the empire in rebellion against, 
the government, and all concerned in aid- 
ing and abetting their design were stig- 
matized as rebels. Now, however, it was 
acknowledged that those states were 
“ belligerents,” and that their envoys held 
the position of “ambassadors.” Such a 
concession was made to bring in the de- 
spatches carried by such persons as con- 
traband of war which was equally liable 
to seizure as the persons of those by whom 
they were carried. But even to the ac- 
ceptance of this view of the case there 
were insurmountable difficulties. The 
vessel ought to have been seized and her 
character tried by a properly constituted 
tribunal before she could be condemned 
for carrying contraband of war—instead 
of which Commander Wilkes had acted in 
the capacity of Admiralty Judge, had al- 
lowed the vessel to go on her way, and had 
not succeeded in securing the despatches, 
the alleged offence; he had merely 
taken possession of the passengers of a 
neutral trading vessel carrying mails from 
one neutral port to another. 

Wise and moderate men of the American 
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community regarded the act of the popular 
Commander, as an outrage for which there 
was neither excuse nor defence, and their 
only hope was that the more prudent por- 
tion of their government might have suifli- 
cient influence over their colleagues to 
avoid by a prompt disavowal ‘the serious 
consequences which such an unprovoked 
insult was otherwise sure of producing. 
In the meantime Commander Wilkes be- 
came an object of hero-worship—wher- 
ever he showed himself, his photograph 
was regarded as almost as precious as a 
portrait of Washington—the popular 
press demanded his promotion, and so 
great became the enthusiasm of demon- 
strative Rowdies in his behalf, that had 
the election of President been pending, 
it is not at all improbable that he would 
have been proposed for that distinction. 
Untortunately the hostility to England 
has not been confined to the lower classes 
of New York; when Commander Wilkes 
arrived at Boston, the capital of one of the 
most influential of the Northern States, 
he received a public ovation, at which the 
judges and merchants identified them- 
selves with the populace, in commenda- 
tion of that officer’s conduct. 

Mr. Lincoln, however, and his chief 
supporters did not go quite so far as the 
Vox Populi strenuously demanded. No- 
thing was at first said officially against 
the Commander of the San Jacinto. If 
he had overstepped the strict line of his 
duty, as on his first landing he seemed 
ready to admit, they were evidently not 
disposed to consider it a fault, but they 
had the discretion to refrain from the ex- 
pression of any approval. They werc 
not disinclined to go with the stream in 
sanctioning the action—indeed, it is be- 
heved that certain members of the Ad- 
ministration employed every available 
means of increasing the excitement that 
existed ou the subject, with a view to 
securing it to themselves as a profitable 
investment. 

While this fever at New York was 
at its height, the Zyrent arrived at 
her destination, and immediately the 
outrage to which the English flag had 
been made to submit became the one 
absorbing subject of conversation in Great 
Britain. It is scarcely possible to express 
the amount of public indignation it ex- 
cited among all ranks of socicty and in- 
dividuals of-all political parties. Staid 
old business men were as much ex- 
cited as any of their juniors who were 
most accessible to warlike impressions ; 
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and civilians rivalled those whose pro. 
fession Is war in the heartiness and man. 
liness of their opinions. Meetings wer 
held in various parts of the country, x 
which declarations were made of the 
feelings with which the transaction was 
regarded ; and from various bodies of 
sailors came spontaneous offers of service 
to avenge the insult. The Press took up 
the subject with a rare union of seat). 
ment; all the great political parties wer 
evidently of one opinion, and of one de. 
termination. Indeed, the talent with 
which the case was handled by our prin. 
cipal public writers, shows how deeply 
the intellect as well as the feelings of 
the nation had been stirred by the oc. 
currence. 

A Government presided over by a mm 
of such energy as Lord Palmerston was 
not likely to lose time in useless dis. 
cussions On SO grave an emergency. 4 
Cabinet Council was immediately suu- 
moned, the law officers of the Crown were 
appealed to for the true character of the 
incident as affecting international lav, 
and after the case had been fully and 
maturely considered by the statesmen 
then assembled, a despatch was at once 
addressed to the President of the United 
States. ‘he communication was moderate 
in tone, insisting only on the surrender 
of Messrs. Slidell and Mason, but was 
clear in meaning. 

The Message of the President has 
reached us, but it contains no reference 
to the outrage on the British Flag. To 
us this appears designedly offensive, as 
though Mr. Lincoln thought it of too 
little importance to be brought before the 
attention of the people in a State docu- 
ment. ‘I'he paper may be satisfactory to 
those for whom it has been composed, but 
we cannot find anything in its wordiness 
agreeable to Europe. However, if any 
doubt can be entertained of the intentions 
of the Executive regarding the offence 
committed against us, the proceedings 0 
the two Houses of the Legislature allow 
of our entertaining no doubt whatever. 
Their first employment was to, pass @ 
vote of thanks to Commander Wilkes for 
his “spirited conduct” in boarding the 
British mail steamer’ and im forcibly 
taking away her passengers. ‘This = 
pregnant with meaning, and highly che 
racteristic. It is a specimen of paper 
bounce in its most offensive shape, & 
nothing is left us but to treat the . 
tional insult in a way that shall rend 
it memorable. 
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Almost simultaneously with the pub- 
lieation of the outrage in England, ap- 

ared an account of it in the French 
ournals. ‘The comments of the most 
influential of them were written with as 
much good sense as liberal feeling ; indeed, 
had the offence of Commander Wilkes 
been committed ina ship sailing under the 
Imperial flag, the writers could scarcely 
have expressed a heartier indignation. 
Nothing could be more generous than 
the sympathy which seemed to breathe in 
every line, nothing more friendly than the 
sentiment proclaimed in every paragraph. 
Such a line of conduct was truly worthy 
of a nation as proud of its position as of 
its honour, and was enhanced in value by 
a knowledge of the unremitting efforts 
made by the Northern Americans since 
the commencement of the Civil War, 
to pay flattermg court to the Em- 
peror of the French while indulging in 
rabid abuse of the English Government, 
and decrying everything that had the 
slightest connexion with England’s pros- 
perity. As it is a well-established fact 
that no opinion on matters of political 
importance can be published in the French 
journals without the sanction of the Em- 
peror, these kindly notices were generally 
accepted as proofs of the loyalty of our 
powerful ally. Even amongst Englishmen 
who most distrusted the Napoleonic re- 
serve, and could never reconciie them- 
selves to the Napoleonic mystery, there 
have been found politicians willing to pay 
to such public professions of amity the 
homage of entire conviction. 

It is singular that almost the only evi- 
dence of divided opinion in Europe as to 
the character of the transaction appeared 
in the British Empire. 1é will be remem- 
bered that on the outbreak of the Russian 
War, two or three public men of con- 
siderable influence Etietahed them- 
selves by the intensity of their opposition ; 
the patriotie feeling, however,was so strong 
throughout the country that it foreed them 
out of their commanding position, silenced, 
and left them without followers. At the 

t prospect of another war we find the 
same argument as noisily advocated. It 
amounts to this—that as a nation we 
ought to submit to be kicked, and keep 
our hands in our breeches pockets, , be- 
cause the punishment really does not hurt 
Us at all; and while we hold fast by our 
money, it cannot make us a bit the poorer. 
mae must have greatly degene- 
= a they require an answer to such 

faking rubbish as this. They must be 








perfectly aware that such notions did 
nothing towards raising this empire to its 
present exaltation; and, if acted upon, 
that they could not maintain it there a 
day. 

Another small division of the body 
politic—one far more mischievously in- 
clined than “the Peace Party’’—is to be 
found only in a neighbouring island. We 
shall have said quite enough of it when 
we state that it isthe small knot of viru- 
lent journalists and frothy orators, self- 
styled “the Young Ireland Party.” While 
the exponents of peace principles were 
energetically representing that there has 
been no aifront offered to the English 
flag, and are as vehemently declaring that 
Commander Wilkes was perfectly justified 
in taking “passengers out of the mail 
steamer, the exponents of rebel princi- 
ples are frantically asserting that the flag 
of the Saxon has been treated with the 
greatest possible contempt, and that in 
this exceedingly agreeable fact Irishmen 
are invited to see the first act of the stu- 
pendous drama which will close with their 
restoration to freedom, &c. &e. &e. A 
letter of advice, written by Mr. Smith 
O’Brien to the President of tlie United 
States, recently published by the former, 
is an exposition of this frantic tomfoolery 
worthy of its author. 

We have thus entered into all the 
bearings of the American difficulty, that 
the reader may have the case before him 
in its entireness. It is of national interest, 
and, as a matter of course, of incalculable 
importance. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the gravity of the evils which may 
arise out of it. There is, however, but 
one course open to us. We have endured 
so many indignities—the Vancouver Island 
seizure, and the dismissal of our consuls 
will be prominently remembered amongst 
them—that further forbearance is abso- 


lutely impossible, unless we intend to’ 


take up the position of a fourth-rate 
power, and sink altogether out of the 
respect of the two worlds, where at so 
prodigious an affluence of courage and 
enterprise we have succeeded in esta- 
blishing an empire on which it 1s no empty 
boast to say the sun never scts. | . 
Before we consider the contingencies 
of the future, let us see if we cannot draw 
some advantage from the lessons of the 
past. We have twice already been at war 
with the American people—first as a re- 
volted colony, lastly as a great Republic. 
On each occasion we undervalued the war- 
like resources and enterprise of a nation 
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distinguished by most of those attributes 
we took special pride to ourselves in pos- 
sessing. When they rebelled, we sent 
against them in the field incapable com- 
nanders and badly appointed troops—on 
the sea, ships with half the proper com- 
plement of ordnance and men. The re- 
sult was that, with one or two brilliant 
exceptions, we fared badly in every 
encounter. The time has gone by, we 
hope, when court favour could give to an 
inexperienced oflicer the direction of any 
important enterprise, and my Lords of 
the Admiralty, we trust, will have a full 
sense of their responsibility when they 
shall send a naval expedition for hostile 
purposes into the Anierican waters. At 
present it happens that our fitness for 
undertaking a great war wag never more 
evident; and we share the Duke of 
Wellington’s opinion, that such an em- 
pire as Great Britain ought never to be 
drawn into a little one. Thanks to the 
general feeling of the necessity for pre- 

aration which has been developed dur- 
mg the last few years, we are prepared 
with warlike material of a marvellously 
efiective character, never possessed by us 
before. Wehave abundance of ordnance 
of a destructive power unknown in either 
ancient or modern warfare; we have 
ships so cased with iron as to be invul- 
nerable to an ordinary broadside, and so 
armed with newly-discovered projectiles 
as easily to effect the destruction of the 
most powerful vessel that could be op- 
posed tothem. We have artillery of such 
extraordinary range, that neither fort nor 
ship could stand against their fire, while 
they would be far out of range of the 
enemy’s cannon. 

The institution of the Naral Reserve 
has reinforced our warlike marine with a 
body of picked seamen, in courage and 
skill superior to any navy in the world; 
we have an army of well-disciplined troops 
that have proved their devotion to the 
service in the hard-fought battles of the 
Crimea, and in many an adventurous 
campaign in our Indian Empire; and we 
have a prodigious force of Volunteers, 
who have learned their duties sufficiently 
to be ready for any emergency that may 
call them into action. We should little 
appreciate the spirit which animates the 
ranks of these gallant fellows, should we 
doubt their willingness to follow the 
stirring example of the men of the Naval 
Reserve, in declaring their readiness for 
foreign service. Indeed, this has already 
been done. They, however, have been 
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enrolled only for home defence, and yi] 
have plenty of military work carved oy 
for them in which their soldierly qualitie, 
will be thoroughly testéd. More troops 
of the Line have been sent to reinfore: 
Canada, and other regiments are available 
to aid the Marines in any demonstratio, 
that may be thought necessary to the one 
object which the British Governmey; 
ought to hold in view—that of making 
the war, if war is forced upon us, short, 
sharp, and decisive. Mild measures, 
small hostilities, proceedings half-warlike 
and half-conciliatory, will not only be 
totally useless, but irremediably nis. 
chievous. We must show that we are jp 
earnest, and with the least possible loss of 
time make animpressionthat “Britishers” 
are not quite so es =e & Tace as 
the New York Rowdies and Boston orators 
are pleased to declare, and the Gover. 
ment at Washington seem determined to 
belicve. 

The American Federal navy consists of 
ten ships of the lme— 


Name. Tonnage. Guns. Built. 
Pennsylvania 3241 120 1837 
Columbus . . 2480 §0 1819 
Ohio. . . . 2757 S4 1820 
North Carolina 2633 84 1820 
Delaware . . 26838 §4 1820 
Vermont . . 2633 84 1840 
New Orleans . 2805 84 1815 
Alabama. . . 2633 §4  ]$]8 
Virginia . . 2633 84 1818 
New York . . 2633 84 1853 


It possesses the same number of fifty-gun 
frigates, from 1637 to 1867 tons, 2, the 
Constitution and the United States, bult 
as far back as 1797, the others from 
fifteen to rather more than forty years 
old. There are also 2 sloops of 24 gums, 
and 7 of 22, and 7 of 20, and 4 of 10 
euns; two brigs of 6 guns, and 1 of 4 
‘Three store and troop vessels, carryl0g 
2, 4, and 1 gun respectively, of from 45 
to 327 tons. ‘These are sailing vessels. 
The steam navy consists of six screw 
frigates of from 4580 tons to 3680 tons, 
that have not been afloat much more that 
fifteen years. Six screw sloops of ven 
40 to 13 guns, of from 2360 tons to 14 | 
tons, all built within the last five ae 
with three side-wheel vessels of —o 
aud 9 guns, and from 2450 tons -s . 
tons. Eight second-class screw en" 
carrying from 6 to 5 guns, from “s 
tons to 694 tons; with one side-whe 


of 4 guns and 698 tons. Four third- 


ty ol 
class screws, one of $, three of 5 guns, 
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from 549 tons to 464 tons, with four side- 
wheel steamers, two of 3 and two of one 

in, of from 582 to 395 tons, and two 
steam tenders of 3 and 1 gun, and 382 
and 217 tons, with Stevens’ iron battery of 
§ guns and 4683 tons, all of recent struc- 
ture. This, however, is a very imperfect 
list, issued as far back as last May—the 
real naval force may be considered to 
double this in guns and tonnage. The 
older vessels are comparatively useless, 
but the new ones are exceedingly de- 
structive. 

In the United Service Magazine for 
December, there is a list of ships of the 
Royal Navy in commission on foreign 
service, amounting to 233 of every pos- 
sible degree of armament—sailing vessels, 
and screws, and iron ships, of powers never 
before brought into action. This, how- 
ever, can hardly bear comparison with our 
steam reserve fleet in ordinary at Chatham 
—the jirst division comprising 13 
steamers, 200 guns, and 2000 horse- 
power; the second division, 19 steamers, 
699 cuns, and 6720 horse-power ; and the 
third division, 24 steamers, 531 guns, and 
7180 horse-power. Many of these are 


varmed with the most formidable batteries 


ever employed in warfare. Even with 
this important addition, we are unable 
to give an adequate idea of the naval 
force at the disposal of the Admiralty ; 
so busy are now our dockyards, and so 
enormous our powers of production when 
any extraordinary stimulus prevails in the 
Government establishments. There can, 
however, be no doubt that a flotilla could 
be immediately despatched across the 
Atlantic, of a strength never before 
seen in American waters. 

Of course it is equally necessary to 
ae to defend as well as to assault. 
he very mixed population of the 
Northern States of America contains a 
large percentage of Irish, whose bitter 
hostility to England is far more Clear 
than its cause. There have been harsh 
and unwise measures resorted to from 
time to time during the English domina- 
tion of Ireland; but whatever mistakes 
may have been committed in this way, 
there can be no question that the pre- 
sent generation of Irishmen have no real 
cause of complaint. A liberal spirit per- 
vades all the laws passed by the Imperial 
Legislature for the advantage of the sister 
country, and a material prosperity has 

en expanding itself unmistakeably 
throughout the land. Nevertheless, the 
peasantry have expatriated themselves 
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in enormous masses into a country where 
they fancied they should enjoy a measure 
of freedom unknown to » at home. 
They have carried with them the fierce 
spirit that no effort at conciliation could 
tame ; and though they were generally far 
lower in the social scale in the country of 
their adoption than they were in their 
native land, being the merest drudges in 
the labour market, they maintain a con- 
viction that England is as much the cause 
of their disappointment as of their expatri- 
ation, and would eagerly avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to return to their 
abandoned homes in the character of 
avengers. The connexion which has 
always been carefully maintained between 
them and the “Young Ireland Party,” 
would be improved upon, and an invasion 
on a large scale would readily be orga- 
nized. ‘This we should have to deal with 
in one of two places—by blockading the 
American ports so as to shut them in, 
by guarding the Irish coast so as to shut 
them out. Our steam navy can be in- 
creased to any extent, and there can be 
little question that the seaboard on both 
sides of the Atlantic could be so watched 
as to render a formidable descent in any 
part of Ireland almost impossible. 

The other point of attack would be 
Canada. There preparations are being 
energetically made to resist an invasion 
with whatever force it can be attempted. 
It is as impossible to question the patri- 
otic spirit of the Canadians, as to doubt 
their conviction of the value of the bless- 
ing they enjoy in living under the mild 
government by which they are ruled. 
Should they contrast them for a moment 
with what they would have to endure 
under the fierce republicanism that reigns 
paramount in “the model republic,” 
there would be no need of arguments to 
strengthen their desire to defend their 
flourishing country. The population are 
known to be as loyal as they are brave, 
and are sure of not lessening the reputation 
for both qualities they have already won. 
But averyextensive frontier requires ade- 
quate protection, and for its defence large 
bodies of regular troops, including an 
ample proportion of cavalry and artillery, 
will be available as fast as they can be for- 
warded. Already several regiments have 
been despatched ; but for the defence of a 
line of frontier 1500 miles in length of easy 
access from the American side, and for 
the preservation of a territory, including 
the various provinces of British America, 
which exceeds the United States when 
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intact, stronger reinforcements will be 
demanded. ‘The colonists have not been 
unregardful of the insults of their re- 
publican neighbours, and are well aware 
of their aggressive intentions, They are 
getting ready for the conflict, and will 
make a stout fight whenever and wherever 
they are attacked; but the prodigious 
military resources the Federal Govern- 
ment have been accumulating for the 
annihilation of the Secessionists, which 
are at the disposal of the Federal com- 
manders, give to the prospect of a Cana- 
dian invasion unusual perils. They must 
and will be met by defensive preparations 
on a scale unusually large, and the 
strength and character of the reinforce- 
ments which have recently been des- 
patched across the Atlantic, show that 
the Government are fully sensible of the 
eravity of the crisis. 

There is still one more contingency to 
consider and prepare for. Although a 
deficit of forty millions sterling in his 
exchequer may have compelled the Em- 
peror of the l’rench to slacken a little 
that extraordinary energy in pushing the 
warlike resources of the empire to their 
extreme limit, which has awakened in 
this country such general apprehension 
for its object, it should be borne in mind 
that the magazines and arsenals of France, 
her docks and ports, are full to overflow 
of engines of destruction on the most 
formidable scale, while her garrisons and 
barracks contain a military force superior 
in arms and numbers to the Grand Army 
with which the first Napoleon invaded 
Russia—a force, that with the assistance 
of an admirable combination of railways 
and steam transports, may be directed 
against the opposite coast with a facility 
totally unknown in former wars. Per- 
haps we have no cause to doubt the 
loyalty of our formidable ally ; nor should 
we doubt it, could we obtain any satis- 
factory reason for the prodigious expen- 
diture which has for the last few years 
been devoted to the production of extra- 
ordinary means of offence and defence, 
while it was alleged that the Empire was 
Peace ! 

We ought to be satisfied with the tone 
of the French press when commenting on 
the outrage on board the Z’rent¢ ; in point 
of fact, however, the insult offered to our 
neutral flag ought to be considered an 
insult offered to all; and a nation holding 
the proud position France enjoys, whose 
— throughout the American quarrel 
ias been identical with that of England, 
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could scarcely have noticed such an at. 
tack on neutral rights without indigng. 
tion. Jrance, too, 1s not without a Cause 
for taking up the gauntlet on her Own 
account, one of her merchant Vessels 
having been purposely run into by the 
San Jucinto, and the flag she bore other. 
wise treated with special insolence. Jp. 
deed, it is now well known that the Wash. 
ington Government sent instructions to 
the commanders of certain of their vessels 
of war to intercept any merchant shj 
proceeding to a European port, m 
forcibly to take from her any fugitives 
from the Southern States who might be 
suspected of carrying despatches. 

The industry of Imperial France is also 
gravely affected by this quarrel, and her 
policy and her dignity would be equally 
consulted by a joint action with Great 
Britain in obtaining satisfaction for the 
gross outrage that has been committed 
against the rights of neutrals. By inter. 
posing between the  belligerents, she 
would help to put an end to a state of 
things that the longer it is prolonged the 
deeper will it affect the commerce of 
Europe. 

This is a wise and dignified course of 
action for our faithful ally, but its adop- 
tion is by no means certain. Whether 
he has still “a mission” to perform, we 
cannot say; it is as impossible to imagine 
the Emperor’s intentions as to penetrate 
his designs. One thing, however, is sure 
—that upon entering on war we ought to 
be prepared for all eventualities. General 
Scott, there is little doubt, was sent by 
his Government to make a communication 
to the Emperor of France ; he had a long 
interview with a member of the Emperor's 
family, after which he immediately hur- 
ried back to America. The course of 
events may show what was the nature of 
General Scott’s mission. Lord Palmerston 
is not the man to overlook any possible 
contingency, and the spirit of the nation, 
whose destiny may now with perfect 
truth be said to be in his hands, 
warmly support him in any measures he 
may think it necessary to adopt to secure 
the country, should she be assailed | 
new dangers during her engagement wit 
her present adversary. 

It is not difficult to anticipate the 
course of action of the Washington Go- 
vernment in forcing on a war with 
country. ‘To realize the Monroe doctrine 
by the appropriation of the entire Ame- 
rican continent is the dream of Yankee 
patriotism, and the neighbouring Bn 
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colonies have long been doomed to follow 
the example of Texas, California, and 
other portions of the soil that have re- 
cently been absorbed into the Union. Mr. 
Abrauam Lincoln, and some of his minis- 
ters, appear to be under the impression 
that this aspiration for dominion is still 
the first and dearest wish of every citizen 
of the Republic, whether Secessionist or 
Republican, between whom all differences 
of opinion would at once be set aside 
when the grand national object should be 
made attainable. Doubtless they also 
imagine that by provoking a war with 
England, directly America should be at- 
tacked by the latter, the American ani- 
mosity known to exist in the South would 
force the Confederate Government to join 
the Federalists in a combination against 
what would be considered the common 
enemy. It so happens that the ablest 
and most influential of the two captive 
envoys from the South has distinguished 
himself in Congress by his anti-British 
sentiments, and it is not unlikely that 
attempts may be made to influence the 
leading Secessionists, through him, to 
forget their domestic differences for the 
purpose of urging together a more pro- 
fitable warfare against a foreign foe. The 
Washington Ministry may also entertain 
a hope of engaging one or more of the 
great European Powers in _ hostilities 
against Great Britain, as soon as she is 
engaged in a war that must draw away 
from her shores a very important portion 
of her naval and military resources. What- 
ever may be the reliance of the President 
and his council on such contingencies, it 
is certain that they feel themselves in a 
desperate condition, and have made up 
their minds to play a desperate game. 

To defeat such objects is to make the 
war exclusively beneficial to the Southern 
States. The message lately published by 
their able President, Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
shows how strong is their position and 
how hopeful their prospects. The manner 
im which they have inflicted defeat after 
defeat ~ the Federalists, and main- 
tained a eleaguering force almost within 
sight of the Federal capital, entitles them 
to the distinction of a belligerent power. 
An acknowledgment of their independence 
by the British Government should be the 
lirst fruits of a refusal by Mr. Lincoln to 
liberate their distinguished citizens, 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, and their 
Secretaries, from their prisons in the 

orth, and to surrender them unharmed 
to the British Ambassador, 
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We are interposing as friends of the 
Confederates, and the true character of 
this interference should be demonstrated 
by our subsequent course of action. No 
room should be left for misconception of 
our motives. We must so completely 
identify ourselves with their dearest ob- 


ject—the achievement of their indepen- 


dence—that the sense of their obligation 
should dissipate the miserable prejudice 
and stilted ambition on which those who 
attempt ‘to feed fat the ancient grudge ” 
entirely rely. Lastly, the throwing open 
the Southern Ports, and setting free for 
exportation the produce of the plantations, 
would make them dependent on England 
for their material prosperity, and knit 
still more closely the bonds of amity and 
reliance. The eternal division of the 
Union thus effected, would be a measure 
of sound policy for this country ; indeed, 
we might add, for all countries. With 
the consideration of what further changes 
might follow, we need not trouble our- 
selves at present. There exist in the 
South, elements out of which a great na- 
tion might easily be formed, and we cannot 
entertain a doubt that such elements will, 
if wisely directed, be grandly developed 
in the fulness of time. 

There is a matter of great importance 
connected with this question of peace or 
war, which cannot be too strongly urged 
upon the consideration of the British 
Government. North American spies beset 
all our manufactories of weapons and 
combustibles—all our ship-building docks 
and arsenals; in short, everywhere where 
information can be obtained respecting 
our military and naval resources and their 
destination. Ostensibly this comprehen- 
sive system of espionage has been orga- 
nized to secure to the Federal Govern- 
ment early notice of contraband of war 
destined for “the Rebels,” but it is not 
improbable that another use was intended, 
and a knowledge of the attempt to obtain 
the whole of the saltpetre in the market, 
which attempt the proclamation lately 
issued has rendered abortive, strengthens 
this surmise. The hostility of Mr. Seward 
has been developing itself in preparations 
for taking us at a disadvantage. We 
trust that his unprincipled agents will be 
hunted out, and returned to their em- 
ployers with all possible despatch. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the American Admiralty are well aware 
of what we have been doing, and have 
given instructions for doing something 
in direct antagonism to it. 
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We may expect to have the most power- 
fully propelled steam-vessels of light 
draught, armed with a destructive battery 
of Paixhans, pitted against our less heavily 
armed craft, wherever they may be found ; 
while our heavy line-of-battle ships and 
formidable flotillas, the while, will look 
for an enemy in vain. It is now the 
time to test the efficiency of our 100-Ib. 
Armstrongs, and other formidable ord- 
nance ; and if they be reliable weapons, 
we cannot do better than employ them 
for the defence of all vessels likely to be 
selected for attack, not forgetting our 
gold-ships sailing from Australia, that 
must otherwise become an easy prey. We 
may also anticipate the» production of 
floating batteries and steam-rams, subma- 
rine infernal machines, and steam-directed 
missiles of a nature quite as destructive 
as anything of the kind that has been 
completed either in France or in England. 
The energy of our enemy would only be 
exceeded by his enterprise : and while the 
most daring efforts would be made to sur- 
prise and overpower our weaker vessels, 
the most strenuous exertions would be 
employed to destroy our strongest. Our 
naval commanders, if judiciously selected, 
and properly provided, are not likely to be 
caught at a disadvantage. They must be 
well aware of the character of their op- 
ponents, and ought to understand their 
responsibility too well to trust anything 
to chance. Daring and promptitude, com- 
bined with skill and enterprise, however 
——. will not suffice, unless they be 

irected with a necessary amount of 
caution. If this be done, there can be 
no disasters to chronicle, such as our ill- 
managed navy suffered in 1815, and the 
Shannon and Chesapeake, instead of being 
the exception, will be the rule of our 
nautical campaign. 

The financial condition of the Fede- 
ralists is not quite so trustworthy as it 
may appear to a superficial observer. 
Hitherto the bankers and merchants have 
answered the appeal of their Government 
with remarkable energy; but when all 
commerce shall be at an end, and the in- 
crease of taxation render the revenue 
more and more difficult to collect, they 
will not be able to render the President 
further assistance. The idea of a foreign 
loan may probably be entertained; but 
the meal of the borrowings of many of 
these Northern States is so notorious, 
that no European capitalist, in his senses, 
would risk his money on such security as 
they could offer. Under these circum- 
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stances the American funds ma be 

; eX: 
pected to suffer great deterioration. 
shall we be surprised if payment of th 
interest should suddenly cease, This hor. 
ever, is conjectural. If we cannot tele 
on the American sense of moral oblioy 
tion, we can implicitly on the fierceness ¢ 
their antagonism ; and this we shall hays 
to =, : 

On the loyalty of our powerf 
therefore, will toned, B an mil 
degree, the future of this grave crisis iy 
the affairs of our Fatherland. If }, 
really delights in the rd/e of judge of the 
highest court of appeal in Europe, and 
grand referee of national quarrels, he now 
possesses a noble opportunity for showin 
his large sense of justice, and high eleva. 
tion above all selfish ambition. We would 
venture to remind him of the conse. 
quences which followed the miserable 
policy of Louis XVI. in our quar 
with our revolted colony. His interposi- 
tion was the means of inoculating 
France with that republican virus which 
shortly afterwards spread a raging disease 
over the kingdom, that destroyed the 
Church, the Throne, and the State. It 
was Bourbon wisdom, and like the over. 
reaching sagacity of that dynasty, was the 
wisdom of utter foolishness. The more 
completely the Napoleon policy contrasts 
with this, the greater, the nobler, the 
wiser will appear the sovereign for whom 
that dynasty has been superseded by the 
French people. Napoleon the Third has 
been the faithful ally of Queen Victona 
in two memorable wars, and was prepared 
to join with her in a demonstration against 
Mexico, which recent events have ren 
dered unnecessary. There is no oblige 
tion to stand in his way, there 1s every 
honourable inducement that should preval 
upon him, to convince England of the 
kindly feeling towards her he has so often 
avowed, by a declaration of his readiness 
to combine with her in arms as We 
as in diplomacy, to secure satisfaction 
from the Washington Government for 
the outrage which Commander Wilkes 
has committed against the flags of both 
nations. But should the Emperor exhibit 
anything like reticence on this pow, 
England must be content, and will 
content, to proceed in the quarrel alone. 
Her resources, we have not the slightes 
doubt, will suffice for any emergency, 
the spirit of her people, we are equ 
sure, would be as capable of 
with the danger, were still more power 
enemies to attempt her destruction. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


(continued.) 


\Japame Chermidy conceived, caressed, 
debated, and rejected the idea of a crime, 
while closing her _— and bowing to 
Germaine, who did not know her. 

Germaine received her with that ex- 

ansive grace and openness of heart, 
which only the happy ones in this world 
ean have. The visit of an unknown lady 
was not calculated to embarrass her, for 
se daily received kind neighbours, who 
had felt an interest in her recovery, and 
came to rejoice with her at her health. 
he widow stammered confusedly, owing 
to the tumult of her thoughts. 

“Madame,” she said, ‘‘ you could not 
expect—I did not expect, mysclf—had I 
hut known—Madame, I have just arrived 
from Paris—the Duke de la Tour, who 
honours me with his friendship-——” 

“You know my father, madame,” 
Germaine quickly interrupted her; “ have 
you seen him recently ?” 

“Within a week.” 

“My poor father—how is he? He 
writes to us very rarely. Tell me about 
my mother !” 

Madame Chermidy bit her lip. 

“T did not expect,” she went on, 
without replying, “to find you in such 
cood heath. The last letter the Duke 
received from Corfu 

“Yes; [ was in a very low state, but 
I was refused admission to paradise. 
Pray sit down by my side—at the present 
moment my father and mother no longer 
‘eel alarm. Oh, I am really saved—but 
you can see it, Tam sure. Look at me 
carefully,” 

“Yes, madame. After what we heard 
at Paris it is a miracle.” oe 
.. A miracle of friendship and love. 
Hae Countess, my mother, is so kind; my 
husband is so good to me.” 

“Ah! that is a pretty boy playing 
there. Is he yours, madame ?” 

Uermaine rose from her seat, looked 
a: the widow, and recoiled in horror, as 
it she had stepped on a viper. 

_ “Madame,” she said to the unknown, 
~ You are Madame Chermidy !” 

fhe widow rose in her turn, and 
marched straight on Germaine, as if to 
rrainple her under-foot. ‘“ Yes,” she said, 
‘Lam . mother of the Marquis, and 
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the wife, before heaven, of Don Diego. 
How did you recognise me ?” 

“By the tone in which you spoke of 
your child.” 

This was said with so much gentle- 
ness that Madame Chermidy was affected 
with a strange feeling. Anger, surprise, 
and all the emotions that choked her 
burst forth in one intense sob, and two 
large tears coursed down her checks. 
Germaine was not aware that people can 
cry from rage. She pitied her enemy, 
and said to her simply, “ Poor creature.” 

The tears dried instantaneously, like 
drops of rain falling into a crater. 

“Poor creature! This to me!” Ma- 
dame Chermidy replied, acridly. ‘ Well, 
yes, I am to be pitied, because I have 

een deceived; because my good faith 
has been abused; because heaven and 
earth have conspired together to betray 
me; because I have been robbed of name, 
fortune, the man [ love, and the child I 
bore in grief and lamentation!” 

Germaine was terrified at this explosion 
of wrath, and she turned her eyes toward 
the house, as if secking aid. 

“Madame,” she said, trembling, “ if 
you have come to my house for this 
purpose——” 

“Your house; perhaps you will call 
your servants to drive me from your house. 
In truth, that is admirable! Why, it is 
my house; you have nothing you do not 
derive from me! Your husband, your 
child, your fortune, the very air you 
breathe, all come from me; they are a 
pledge I entrusted to you; you owe me 
everything and will never repay me! You 
were vegetating in Paris on a wretched 
pallet; the physicians condemned you to 
death ; you had not three months to live. 
I was promised it! Your father and 
inother would have died of hunger had it 
not been for me! The La Tour family 
would now be but a pile of dust in the 
common ditch. I have given you every- 
thing: father, mother, husband, child, 
and life; and you dare to tell me to my 
face that I am in your house. You must 
really be very ungrateful!” 

It was difficult to reply to this savage 
eloquence. Germaine crossed her arms 
on her chest, and said, “ When I examine 
my conscience I cannot find myself guilty 
of anything save of recovering. I never 
contracted any engagements with you, as 
I meet you to-day for the first time, It 
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is true that without you I should have 
been dead long ago; but if you have 
saved me it was against your will, and 
the proof of it is that you have now come 
to reproach me with the air I breathe. 
Did you select me as wife for the Count 
de Villanera? Perhaps you did; but you 
chose me because you believed me hope- 
lessly condemned. I do not owe you any 

ratitude for that. And now what can [ 
a to be of service to you? You can 
command me in everything, except dying.” 

“Task nothing, 1 want nothing, I 
expect nothing.” 

“Then what did you come here to 
do? Oh, I see! you expected to find 
me dead.” 

“J had a right to do so, but I ought 
to have made some inquiries about your 
family: the La Tours never paid their 
debts.” 

At this coarse remark Germaine lost 
patience. 

“ Madame,” she said, “ you see that I 
am quite well; as you only came here to 
bury me, your journey is over. Nothing 
keeps you here.” 

Madame Chermidy resolutely seated 
herself on the stone bench as she said, 
*T shall not go till 1 have seen Don 
Diego.” 

* Don Diego!” the convalescent said. 
* You shall not see him! I will not let 
you see him. Listen to me attentively, 
madame. I am still very weak, but I 
will find a lion’s strength to defend my 
husband. It is not that I doubt him; 
he is good, he loves me as a sister, and 
will soon love me as a wife. But I do 
not wish to have his heart distracted be- 
tween past and present; it would be 
dreadful to condemn him to choose be- 
tween us. Besides, you see that he has 
made his choice, «s he no longer writes to 

ou.” 

“Child! you have not learned what 
love is in your barley-water. You know 
not the empire we assume over a man 
when we have made him happy! You 
never saw what golden threads, finer and 
closer than those of a spider’s web, we 
weave about his heart. 1 have not come 
to declare war against you without arms ; 
I bring with me the remembrance of 
three years of passion, gratified and never 
satiated. You are at liberty to oppose to 
this your sisterly kisses and schoolgirl 
caresses. Perhaps you fancy you have 
extinguished the fire I kindled? Wait 
till I have blown on it, and you will see 
a grand conflagration.” 
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“You shall not speak to him, eve, 
were he weak enough to consent to this 
fatal interview; his mother and | vil 
manage to prevent it.” 

“I care not for his mother! T hay 
claims on her too, and I will prove them” 

“| know not what claims a woman on 
have who has behaved like you, but | 
know that the church and the law gaye 
the Count de Villanera to me, on the 
same day as they gave me to him.” 

“Listen. I leave you the entire dis. 
pes of all the property you possess, 

ive, be happy and rich: cause the hap. 
piness of your family, nurse the old age 
of your parents, but leave me Don Diego, 
He is nothing to you as yet, as you have 
just confessed; he is not your husband, 
he is only your physician, your nurse, the 
assistant of Dr. le Bris.” 

“He is everything to me, madame, 
since I love him.” 

“Ah! now we have it—come, let us 
change the key. Give me back my 
son. He is mine, at any rate; I hope 
you will not deny that: when I handed 
him over to you, [ made my conditions. 
You have not kept your word, so | with- 
draw mine.” 

** Madame,” Germaine replied, “if you 
really loved little Gomez, you would not 
dream of depriving him of his name and 
fortune.” 

“T do not care; I love him for myself, 
as all mothers do. I would sooner have 
a bastard to kiss every morning than hear 
a Marquis call you mamma.” | 

“Tam aware,” Germaine replied, “ that 
the child was yours, but you gave him to 
me. You have no more right to reclaim 
him than I have to give him up to you. 

“Twill appeal to law. I will reveal 
the mystery of his birth. I run no risk 
now; my husband is dead, so he cannot 
kill me.” 

“You will lose your cause.” ' 

“But I shall gain a glorious scandal. 
Ah! Madame de Villanera is punctilious 
about the honour of her name! Infamous 
deeds have been done to render the name 
of the Villaneras illustrious. I will pil 
lory this grand name which Italy disputes 
with Spain. I will move the trial from 
court to court : I will have it inserted 
all the papers: I will amuse the public- 
houses of Paris with it, and the ol 
Countess will burst with spite. The 
lawyers may say what they please, the 
judges do as they like! I shall lose my 
trial; but all future Villaneras will have 
the Chermidy stain.” 
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She spoke with so much heat that 
ner language attracted the attention of 
the little Marquis. He was about ten 
yards from them, being engaged in 
planting branches in the sand, to make 
a little garden. He quitted his labour 
and planted himself before Madame 
Chermidy, with his fist thrust in his 
side, On seeing him approach Germaine 
said to the widow, “‘ Passion must render 
you very forgetful, madame. For an hour 
you have been claiming this child, and 
never once thought of foldmg him to 
your heart !” 

* The Marquis offered his cheek with 
considerable reluctance, and then said to 
his terrible mother in the broken language 
of children of that age: 

“ What ’oo say to mamma?” 

“Marquis,” Germaine replied, “this 
lady wants to take you to Paris. Will 
you go with her ?” 

The boy’s only reply was to throw him- 
self into Germaine’s arms, and cast an 
angry glance at Madame Chermidy. 

“We all love him,” Germaine said; 
“vou as well. That is clear.” 

“Tt it natural, he is so like his father.” 
The widow said to her son, “Look at 
me; do you not know me ?” 

“cs No.” 

“T am your mother.” 

“ No.” 

“You are my son—my son!” 

“Not ’oo son; mamma Germaine’s 
son.” 

“Have you not another mother ?” 

“Yes, | have mamma Nera. She is 
gone to mamma Vitré’s,.” 

“Tt seems that all the world is his 
mamma, save myself. Do you not re- 
member me at Paris ?” 

9 — dat Paris ?” 

“| gave you sugarplums.” 

“What mana ~ 

“Come, children are little men; they 
cut ingratitude with their teeth. Marquis 
de los Montes de Hiero, listen to me. 

ll these mammas are those who have 
brought you up, while I am your real 
mother, your only mother, the one who 

ore you.” 

The child understood nothing, except 
that the lady was scolding him. He cried 
bitterly, and Germaine had difficulty in 
consoling him. ‘“ For see, madame,” she 
said to the widow, “that no one keeps 
y aes here, not even the Marquis.” 

* will tell you my final resolve,” she 
replied, firmly. But a well-known voice 
interrupted her: it was Dr. le Bris, who 
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had arrived from Corfu at full gallop, 
He had seen Lump at a window of the 
Trafalgar Hotel, and had brought the 
grand news at full speed. Madame Cher- 
midy’s driver, whom he found at. the door 
of the villa, caused him an awful alarm 
by telling him that he had brought a 
lady. He ran through the house, kicked 
up every servant he came across, and 
rushed down the garden steps at full 
speed, 

The doctor did not think that Madame 
Chermidy was capable of a crime; still, 
he breathed a sigh of satisfaction on 
finding Germaine as he had left her.. He 
felt her pulse before anything else, and 
said, “ Countess, you are rather agitated, 
and I think that solitude would be of 
great service to you. Be kind enough to 
sit down, while I lead this lady back to 
her carriage.” 

He gave this decree with a smile, bui 
in such a tone of authority that Madame 
Chermidy accepted his arm without a 
reply. 

When they had gone a little distance 
he said to her, “I hope, my lovely patient, 
that you do not intend to undo my handi- 
work? What on earth have you come t 
seek here?” 

She replied, simply, “ What letter did 
you write to the old Duke ?” 

“Ah! Isee; in truth, we had a stormy 
week; but fine weather has returned.” 

‘Ts there no resource, Key of [earts*”’ 

“‘ None, I am sorry to say.” 

“What do you gain by it ?” 

“QOnly the satisfaction of doing my 
duty. It is a famous cure, come: they 
are not to be counted by dozens.” 

“ My poor fellow, people say you will 
get on, but I am afraid you will grove! 
all your life. Clever men are sometimes 
very stupid.” 

“What can I do? It is impossible to 
satisfy the whole world.” 

“What will become of me? Lf los 
everything.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

** Undoubtedly !” 

‘Do you count thousands as nothing : 
you are a woman of sense, you looked out 
for the solid.” 

‘Are you expressing yourownopinion?’’ 

** Mine and some other persons’.” 

‘Ts Don Diego one of them ?” 

** Possibly.” 

*‘They are very unjust. for a trifle [ 
would return him all he gave me.” 

“You are quite certam he would not 
accept it. Good-bye, eae’ 
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“Ts that Mathieu the Duke sent you 
from Paris still in your service ?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Because I told you to be on your 
gyvard against him.” 

“That was the very reason I prevented 
his being turned away.” 

Madame Chermidy returned hurriedly 
to town. This retreat strongly resembled 
a wout, and Lump, who was awaiting 
news at the window, guessed at the first 
glanee that the battle-field had remained 
inthe hands of the enemy. ‘The widow 
rushed up-stairs, threw herself into. an 
sasy-chair, and said to her accomplice, 
“The day is lost !” 

** Has she recovered ?” 

“She is cured !” 

“The impudent creature ! 
see the Count ?” 

“No; they will hide him from me so 
cleverly that I shall not get at him. Le 
Bris almost turned me out of doors.” 

“If ever he gets a patient again may I 
lose my good name. And my little Jew 
—was he an ass >” 

“Orarogue. He has cheated us like 
all the rest !” 

* Who can one trust in, if we cannot 
put faith in a convict? I suppose they 
nave discharged him ?” 

“No; he is still there.” 

“Come, there is a chance! 
not give in altogether ?” 

"eases I must see Don Diego.” 

«We will find him for you.” 

“We will hire some cottage near the 
villa.” 

“Ali! if you ever get him to yourself, 
you will do anything you please with 
him: you are magnificent.” 

“It is my passion. I claimed the child 
and threatened a lawsuit. He will be 
afraid to come.” 

“If he comes you will carry him off ?” 

Like a feather !” 

“Perhaps you did wrong to speak 
about a trial, for he is too haughty to 
yield to that. Attacking a Spaniard with 
threats is like stroking a wolf against 
the hair.” 

“Tf threats are of ne use, I have 
another idea. I will make a will in favour 
of the Marquis, leave him every farthing, 
and kil! myself.” 

“Ts that your scheme? That will be 

I will kill 


a deal of use.” 

“What a goose you are! 
myself without hurt. The will will prove 
that I do not care for money—the knife 
will prove that I do not care for life. But 


Did you 


You will 
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T shall not pretend to stab m 
turns the handle of the — -_ 
Lump considered the invention exce| 
lent, though not precisely novel, « Good ; 
she said; “he is a simple gentleman. i. 
will not allow a woman he once loved to 
commit suicide for his sake. What asses 
menare! IfI had beenas pretty as vou 
I would have played them some tricks.” 
The next day the two women, escorted 
by ahired servant, proceeded to the south 
of the island. ‘They found, near the Vill, 
Dandolo, a pretty house for sale o; 
lease, with a meadow. It was the one the 
dowager had chosen for the Duke, in case 


he came to spend the summer in Corfy. 


and it was also the castle in the air of 
oor Mantoux, called Littleluck. The 
1ouse was hired on the twenty-fourth, 
furnished on the twenty-fifth, occupied 
on the morning of the next day, and the 
news was speedily sent to Don Diego. 
For three days the count had been in 
torture. Germaine told him of the visit 
she had received. ‘The poor child did 
not know how he would receive the news, 
and yet she wished to break it to him 
herself. In announcing to Don Diego the 
arrival of his former mistress she assured 
herself in a moment if he were really 
cured of his love. A man taken by swr- 
prise has not the time to prepare his face, 
and the first impression that appears on 
it is the true one. . Germaine played for 
a heavy stake in subjecting her husband 
to such a trial, for a glance of joy in the 
count’s eyes would have killed her more 
surely than a pistol-ball. But women are 
made so, and their heroic love prefers a 
sure danger to uncertain happiness. 
The count was thoroughly cured; for 
he heard the news with evident dissatis- 
faction; his brow was clouded by a 
sorrow not at all exaggerated, because 1 
was sincere. He did not seem either 
outraged or scandalized; for Madame 
Chermidy’s behaviour, though impertinent 
in the eyes of all the rest, was excusable 
for him. He did not put on the grimace ot 
the governor of a province who hears that 
the enemy has effected a descent upon 
his shores ; but he evinced the chagnn of 
a man whose felicity a foreseen accident 
has arrived to trouble. us 
Germaine could not repeat to him with- 
out some degree of anger the insolea! 
remarks of this woman and her monstrous 
pretensions. ‘Lhe doctor joined in chorus 
with her; and the old countess openy 
regretted that she had not been there to 
throw the creature into the sea or out? 
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the door. But Don Diego, instead of 
espousing ‘the quarrel of the whole family, 
applied himself to soothe anger and dress 
wounds. He defended his old mistress, 
or rather pitied her, as a gentleman who 
no longer loves, but flatters himself that 
he isstill loved. He performed this duty 
with such delicacy that Germaine admired 
him for it, as she appreciated once again 
the rectitude and firmness of his mind. 
She allowed him to bestow his pity on 
Madame Chermidy, because she was quite 
sure she had his whole love. 

The dowager was far less tolerant, for 
the claim to the boy and the threat of a 
scandalous trial exasperated her. She 
spoke of nothing less than handing the 
widow over to the magistrates, and having 
her disgracefully expelled as an adven- 
turess. “Mr. Stevens is our friend,” 
she said; “he will not refuse us this 
slight service.” She considered that the 
visit of Madame Chermidy to Germaine 
bore all the character of an attempted 
murder, for the presence of so venomous a 
creature was enough to kill a convalescent. 
And the doctor did not say no. 

The count tried to calm his mother. 
“Do not be alarmed,” he said; “ she will 
bring no trial; she is not so unnatural as 
to compromise her son at the same time 
as us. Anger doubtlessly led her astray. 
It's easy for us who are happy to speak 
sensibly ; but she must be indignant with 
me, and regard me as a great villain, for 
I abandoned her without any cause of 
reproach. I have not written a line to 
her m eight months, and have given my 
whole soul to another. She would be still 
more angry with me if she knew that the 
happiest days of my life are those I spent 
far from her and near Germaine, or if I 
were to tell her that my heart is full of 
love up to the brim, like those goblets 
Which one drop more would make run 
over, Let me dismiss her with kind 
words. Why should I not go and open 
my heart to her, and show her there is 
no room left for her? It only needs one 
hour of gentleness and firmness to change 
this embittered love into pure and durable 
friendship. She will no longer dream of 
making a scandal ; she will remain worthy 
: meet us in society, and to inquire at 
mes after her son. ‘There are few 
women who do not run the risk of elbow- 
Ing in society some ex-mistress of their 
tusbands, still they do not pluck out each 
other’s eyes ; past and present live hap- 
pily together, so soon as the frontier that 
“eparates them is distinctly traced. Con- 
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sider, besides, that our situation is rather 
exceptional. Whatever we may do, what- 
ever that unhappy woman may do, slic 
will still be in the sight of God the mother 
of our child. If she had only been its 
nurse, we should consider it our duty to 
insure her against wretchedness ; then Jet 
us not refuse to take an innocent and 
prudent step which may save her from 
despair and crime.” 

Don Diego spoke with such good faith 
that Germaine offered him her hand, and 
said, “1 told that woman she should never 
see you again; but had I then heard you 
speak with so much reason and experience 
I would have fetched you myself and taken 

ou to her. Order the carriage without 
oss of time; run and say farewell to her, 
and pardon her the ill she has done me as 
freely as I pardon her.” 

* Very fine!’ the Countess Dowager 
said; ‘‘ but it he were to get into the car- 
riage I would unharness the horses with 
my own hand. Don Diego, you did not 
consult me when you took a mistress ; you 
did not listen to me when I told you you 
had fallen into the clutches of an intriguer. 
But, as you consult me to-day, you must 
hear me to the end. I arranged your 
marriage; I suffered you, on behalf of 
the family, to form a bargain, which would 
be odious among the middle classes ;_ but 
the greatness of the interest involved, 
and the principle to be saved, excuse 
much. Heaven has allowed an alfair, 
begun so badly, to turn out well; but it 
shall never be said that, during my life- 
time, you left your holy and legitimate 
wife to go to your old mistress. I aim 
well aware you no longer love her, but 
you do not despise her sufficiently for me 
to consider you cured. ‘this Chermidy 
had you for three years in her clutches, 
and I will not let you run the risk of 
falling into them again. You may shake 
your head, my son, but the flesh is weak. 
I know it from your case, if not from my 
own. Iam acquainted with men, although 
I had never one to pay court to me, Dut 
when a woman has been at the play for 
fifty years, she may be allowed to know 
something of the plot; and remember 
this: the best of men is not worth a 
dump, and you may consider yourself the 
best of men if you like. You are cured of 

ou love, but these parasitic amours 
athe to the family of the acacia. You 
pull up the tree and burn the roots, but 
yet scious spring up by thousands. Who 
can guarantee me that the sight of this 
woman will not make you lose your head * 






























































































for your brain is not strong enough to 
bear such a shock. A man who has once 
drunk will drink, and you drank so heavily 
that people thought you drowned in 
liquor. If you had been married three or 
four years, if you were living the life you 
will soon lead, if the marquis had a brother 
or a sister, 1 might, perhaps, relax the 
bridle. But, supposing that your madness 
were to come onagain, I should have done 
a pretty thing in marrying you to our 
angel. or these reasons, my dear count, 
you will not go to Madame Chermidy’s, 
even to say good-bye to her; and if you 
chose to go against my will, you will not 
find your mother or wife here on your 
return.” 

Don Diego could say nothing in reply, 
but he felt ill at ease for several days. 
M. le Bris changed his patient, and took 
eare of his friend’s mind. He tried to 
uproot the obstinate illusions the count 
still yielded to as regarded his mistress, 
and he pitilessly broke all the pieces of 
coloured glass which the poor gentleman 
had allowed to be placed before his eyes. 
He told him all he knew about the lady’s 
past history; he showed her to him, am- 
bitious, greedy, cunning, in fact, such as 
shewas. ‘lam called the tomb of secrets,” 
the doctor thought, while unpacking his 
budget of scandal, “ but justice has the 
right to open tombs.” He saw that Don 
Diego still doubted, so he made him read 
the last letter he had received from 
Madame Chermidy. The count was seized 
with horror at finding in it a hint at as- 
sassination, for which a reward of twenty 
thousand pounds was held out. 

The duke arrived upon this, and fur- 
nished a living proof of Madame Cher- 
midy’s criminality. The poor old gen- 
tleman had travelled without accident, 
thanks to that instinct of self-preserva- 
tion we have in common with the brutes : 
but his mind had dropped all its ideas on 
the road, like a necklace of beads of which 
the string is broken. He managed to find 
the Villa Dandolo, and dropped in on the 
astonished family with ‘no more emotion 
than if he had just left his bedroom. Ger- 
maine leaped on his neck and smothered 
him in caresses, and he endured them like 
a dog, that affords amusement to a ehild. 

‘How kind and good you are!” she 
said tohim. ‘ You knew my danger and 
came hurrying to me.” 

“Stay, let me see; you are not dead, 
then? how have you settled matters? I 
am very pleased at it—that is, not ex- 
tremely; and Honorine is furious with 
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you. Is she not here? she came to marry 
Villanera—if she would only pardon 
me.” 

Tt was impossible to get a word from 
him as to the Duchess’ health; but he 
spoke of Honorine as much as they 
liked. He described all the happiness and 
wretchedness she had caused him ; all his 
conversation turned on her, all his ques. 
tions related to her; he wished to see her 
at any price, and he displayed the craft of 
an Indian savage to discover Honorine’s 
address. 

The poor old man’s unexpected arrival 
was a serious grief to Germaine, and q 
cruel lesson for Don Diego, The Dowager, 
who never had any sympathy for the 
Duke, took but slight interest in the ruin 
of his intellect, but she triumphed at 
having in her power a victim of Madame 
Chermidy’s. She attached herself closely 
to the poor old Duke; she dragged from 
him all the secrets of his wretchedness 
and his decadence, and she continually 
turned the handle of this cracked instru. 
ment, whose music was sweet. to her ma- 
ternal ears. 

The Duke had been mooning about the 
house for some hours, when Madame 
Chermidy sent to let Don Diego know 
that she was his neighbour, and expecting 
him. The Count showed the letter to M. 
le Bris. ; 

“What reply would you give m my 
place ?” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

“‘T would offer her money. She came 
here to take your name, person, and for- 
tune; when she saw that the Countess 
was not dead, she resigned the first and 
fell back on the other two. When she 
secs that she will have to resign the 
second too, she will be satisfied with 
money.” 

“But this trial, the scandal she 
threatens us with !” 

“Offer her money.” 

* But her son !” oi 

‘Money, I tell you; of course if must 
be a good round sum. You give apenny 
toa man who begs in his shirtsleeves, 2 
shilling to the man who has a coat, and five 
to a mah who wears a suit of black ; 
now, caleulate how much you must offer 
one who bees in a coach and four.” 

“‘ Wiil vou ¢o and sce what she wants! 

“Of course. You hired me by. the 
month, so the visits are not counted. 

The doctor proceeded to — 
Chermidy’s. When he entered he fount 
her prepared for a scene; seated hed 
cuishingly in a large chair, with pen all 
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arms and unloosed hair, she looked like 
Niobe, all tears. 

“(Good day, madame,” the doctor said ; 
“pray don’t disturb yourself, it is only I.” 

She sprang up, and ran to him, saying: 

“Ts it you, my friend? You caused 
me great pain the other day—ought you 
to have received me in such a way alter 
so long a parting ?”’ 

“Do not talk about that, pray. I have 
not come as a friend, but as an envoy.” 

“Shall I not see him, then ?” 

“No; but if you are anxious to see 
anybody, [ ean show you the Duke.” 

“What, is he here ?” 

“Since the morning—a pretty object 
you have made of him.” 

“Tam not responsible for all the old 
fools who lose their heads for me.” 

“Nor for the thousands they lose at 
your house. Granted.” 

“In good faith, Key of Hearts, do you 
believe that [ am a woman of money ?” 

“Massive! how much do you want to 
return to Paris and keep quiet ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Your passage will be paid, even if it 
cost ten thousand pounds.” 

“There are two of us. 
Lump.” 

‘The sum may be doubled.” 

“What would you gain by that! If I 
am what you suppose, L would take the 
mouey to-day and make a disturbance to- 
morrow. But Lam worth more than all 
of you.” 

“Much obliged.” 

“Stay, handsome ambassador. Carry 
ihis to the king, your master, and tell 
him that if he has any commissions for the 
uext world, he can send them to me this 
evening,” 

“What! extreme measures so soon.” 

“Yes, my friend ; there is my last will 
and testament. The parcel is not sealed : 
you can read it.” 

He read -— 

“Ou the point of voluntarily quitting 
a life which the desertion of Count de 
villanera has rendered hateful to me—— 
_ “Naughty woman!”? the Doctor said, 
oreaking off his reading. 

“ It is the pure truth.” 

“ Oblige me by omitting that sentence. 
In the first place it is not grammatical.” 

_ “Women only write letters well; they 
4ave no speciality for wills.” 

. M ell, then, 1 proceed :” 
weal : Eeaneine Lavenaze, Widow Cher- 

‘UY, Deing of sound mind and body, be- 
queath all my estates, funded property, 
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&c., without reserve, to Gomez, Marquis 
de los Montes de Hiero, only son of the 
Count de Villanera, my old lover. Signed, 
sealed, and delivered,’ and so on.” 

“ And it will come into operation to- 
morrow.” 

“T believe not.” 

“You defy me?” 

Certainly.” 

“ And why should I not kill myself, if 
you please ?” 

“Because it would cause too mucl 
pleasure to three or four honest people of 
my acquaintance. Good-bye, madame.” 

The door had hardly closed on thie 
Doctor, when Lump came from an ad- 
joining room, accompanied by Mantoux. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


Maruisu Mantoux could not console 
himself for the recovery of Germaine. 
He accused the druggist of having sold 
him adulterated arsenic, a very forgery of 
poison. In his grief he neglected his 
duties, and wandered dreamily about. thi 
villa, the object of his walk being ever 
that pretty little property of which he had 
once hoped to be lord. Through conti- 
nually looking at it, he knew the minutest 
details about it, just as if he had been 
brought up there from the earliest age ; 
he knew how many windows the house 
had, and there was not a tree in the 
garden which did not remind him of 
something. He had entered the grounds 
more than once: indeed, it was a matter 
of no great difliculty, for though this 
earthly paradise was surrounded by a 
hedge of cactus and aloes, a formidable 
defence if carefully looked after, three or 
four aloes had blossomed in the month of 
August, and the flower kills the plant. 
Thus, the impenetrable barrier had fallen 
at. several places, and Mantoux’s livery 
easily forced its way through, without 
fear of being torn. 

On the 26th of September, about four 
in the afternoon, this melancholy scamp 
was dreaming of his ill-luck as he walked 
along the hedge. He thought with « 
bitter sweetness of his first interview 
with Lump, and Madame Chermidy’s 
obliging reception. When he compared 
his present situation with that he had 
dreamed of, he found himself the most 
unhappy of men: for we are apt to regar( 
that as lost which we have all but gained. 
The apparition of an enormous mass moy- 














































































































ing heavily about the garden interrupted 
the course of his ideas : he rubbed his eyes 
and asked himself whether he saw Lump 
or her shadow; but he remembered that 
shadows do not have so much substance. 
Lump saw him, and made him a sign to 
come to her; she was thinking at the 
very moment of the best way of getting 
at him. 

* Hilloh!” she said; ‘it’s you, is it, 
the excellent nurse! You took good 
care of your mistress—she is cured.” 

He replied, with an enormous sigh, “ I 
never had any luck.” 

“We are alone,” Lump went on; “no 
one can hear us, and there is no time to 
lose. Are you pleased at seeing your 
mistress in such good health ?” 

“Certainly, miss; and yet your lady 
promised me something else.” 

“What did she promise you ?” 

“That my lady would soon die, and I 
should have a pension of £60 a year.” 

“You would have liked that better, I 
suppose ?” 

“Why, I should have been my own 
master, instead of serving others for the 
rest of my days.” 

“And you never thought of giving the 
disease a helping hand ?” 

Mantoux looked at her with evident 
trouble: he did not know whether he had 
to do witha judge or an accomplice. But 
she helped him from the dilemma by add- 
ing, ‘1 know you: I saw you at Toulon. 
When I unearthed you at Corbeil I knew 
your history.” 

“Oh, then, you are in the swim. You 
had a reason for sending me here ?” 

“Of course: if I had not had work to 
do, | should have chosen an honest man. 
There are enough of them, perhaps too 
many.” 

“That’s the meaning of the pension, is 
it ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Til bet, then, that you wrote me the 
anonymous letter.” 

“Who else could it be ?” 

“But what interest have you in it ?” 

“Why, your mistress stole my mis- 
tress’s husband. Now do yeu under- 
stand?” 

“Tm beginning to do so.” 

“You ought to have begun sooner, you 
ass!” 

“T did not understand, I allow, and 
yet | worked.” 

“With what 2” 

“| bought some arsenic, an] she took 
some every night.” 
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On your word ?” 

On my honour /” 

*You did not give her enough.” 

“JT was afraid of being caught: i's 
found in dead bodies.” ror” 


}>? 


“ You coward 

“Oh, I should like to know who wou}; 
have his neck stretched for £60 a year!” 

“My lady would have given you ss 
much as you wanted.” 

** You ought to have told me so; nowit 
is too late.” 

‘It is never too late ; come and speak 
to my lady.” 

Mantoux waited for the Doctor’s de. 
parture in a room opening out of the 
saloon: a few words of the conversation 
reached his ear; but for all that, he only 
half comprehended the bargain about to 
be made with him. He approached Ma. 
dame Chermidy with respectful distrust, 
and the widow did not think it advisable 
to enter into explanations with him unti! 
she had received an answer from Don 
Diego. She was greatly agitated, and 
walked up and down the saloon re- 

eatedly: she listened to Lump without 

earing her, and looked at the conviet 
without seeing him. The courtesy oi 
Count de Villanera was sufficiently well 
known to her for her to see in his absence 
and silence alarming symptoms. 

“He no longer loves me, then,” she 
thought; “I would not mind about indit- 
ference, for I could soon warm up his 
coldness. But I must have been blackened 
in his eyes: he must have been told 
everything, aud he despises me! Were 
it not for that he would never have treated 
me thus. ‘To offer me money throug 
that odious le Bris! and in what terms! 
If he regard me with the same eyes as his 
ambassador, it is all over with me! he 
will never come back again. Widower 0 
not, he is lost to me. Then, what good 
would simple vengeance dio ? well, be it so: 
I will avenge myself. But we will wait: 
hedoes not hasten here as soon as he has 
received my message, it is because all is 
lost.” 

“T beg your pardon, madame,” Man- 
toux interrupted her; “I must go ase 
serve my dinner, and if your ladyship has 
any orders to give me % ‘ 

“Go and serve your dinner,” she sale; 
“you are in my service. Listen carefully 
to all that is said, and repeat it to me. 

** Yes, madame.” ” 

“Wait a moment! perhaps M. de Ve 
lanera will come himself during the — 
ing, and if so I shall not want you. stu, 
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hang about here till the ‘morning—if he 
were not to pay me a visit—but it is im- 
ossible. You will run here as soon as 
le has gone to bed. No matter about 
the hour: Lump may be asleep, but do 
you ring, and I will let you in. 

* «Jt is not necessary, madame, when a 
man has been a locksmith—besides, I 


have my tools still.” 
re Well, I will wait; but I feel sure the 


Count will come.” 

Mantoux served at table, but though 
he kept his ears wide open, the name of 
Madame Chermidy even was not once 
pronounced. It was a family dinner, 
with only one stranger, Mr. Stevens. The 
old Countess asked him whether the 
English law allowed magistrates to expel 
adventurers without any other form of 
trial; and he replied that the legislature 
of his country protected individual liberty 
even in its abuses. 

The Doctor said with a smile, ‘ Ver 
cood, so far; and now about lady adven- 
turers ?” 

“They are treated rather more se- 
verely.” 

“Even when they have a fortune of a 
quarter of a million, say ?” 

“If yon know many of that sort, Doc- 
tor, send them all to England; they will 
be crowned with roses there, and marry 
lords.” 

The Dowager made a face, and turned 
the conversation. 

During the whole meal the aged Duke 
kept his eyes fixed on Mantoux’s face. 
His poor forgetful brain managed to re- 
cognise a man he had seen but once at 
Madame Chermidy’s. He took him on 
one side after the dessert, and led him 
uysteriously to his bedroom. 

“Where is she 2” he said. “ You know 
Where she is hidden, for they are hiding 
her from me,” 
a My lord,” he replied, “I do not 
know of whom 

“Tam speaking of Honorine, you know. 
Honorine—the lady in Paris at whose 
house I saw you.” 

: Madame Chermidy ?” 

Ah! I was certain you knew her, and 
that you have seen her. My daughter 
has seen her too, so has the Doctor, 
everybody but me. Go and find her, and 
I will make your fortune.”’ 

And the truthful Mantoux replied, “I 

“i Swear to your lordship, that I do not 

MioW where Madame Chermidy is.” 

“i _ me at once, you scoundrel ! I 
‘not mention it to a soul; it shall be 
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a secret betwech us two; but,” he added, 
in a menacing tone, “if you do not lead 
me to her this evening, I will have your 
head cut off.” 

The convict trembled, as if the old man 
could read his soul. But the Duke had 
already changed his key; he was crying. 

“ My lad,” he said, **I have no secrets 
from you, and I must tell you the mis- 
fortune that threatens us. Honorine means 
to kill herself this evening. She told the 
doctor so, and she has sent her will to my 
son-in-law. They pretend she will not 
do it, and only wanted to frighten us, but 
I know her better than all ef them. She 
will certainly kill herself, and why should 
she not? She has killed me who am now 
speaking to you. Did you notice that 
large knife on her mantelpiece in Paris ? 
She thrust it into my heart one day. 1 
can well remember it. She will stab her- 
self with the same knife to-night, if I do 
not find her in time. Will you lead me 
to her?” 

Mantoux protested that he did not 
know the lady’s address, but he could not 
persuade the old madman. Up till ten 
o’clock the duke followed him everywhere, 
into the garden, pantry, kitchen, with the 
patience of a savage. ‘ You can do as 
you like,” he said to himself, “ but you 
will be obliged to go to her, and I will 
follow you.” 

People go to bed at an early hour in 
the Ionian Islands, and by midnight the 
whole house slept, save the duke and 
Mantoux. The convict crept downstairs 
without a sound, but in crossing the 
north garden he fancied he saw a shadow 
glide through the olive-trees. He struck 
out into the fields and crept along the 
hedges, by winding paths, to the house le 
knew so well. The obstinate shadow 
followed him in the distance, up to the 
hedge before the cottage, and he asked 
himself if he was not the victim of an 
hallucination: he mustered up his courage, 
however, turned back and looked for the 
enemy; the road was deserted, and the 
apparition lost in the darkness. 

A profound obscurity veiled the cot- 
tage; the only window illumined was 
that. of Madame Chermidy on the ground- 
floor, and Mantoux understood that he 
was expected. He unrolled a bundle of 
skeleton keys he had wrapped in linen to 
deaden the sound of the iron, but: he had 
not time to set to work before Madame 
Chermidy opened the door. “ Speak 
low,” she said; “ Lump has just gone to 


sleep.” 
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The two accomplices entered the room, 
and the first object that attracted Man- 
toux’s eves was the dagger of which the 
duke had spoken to him. 

“Well,” the widow said; ‘has the 
count retired to bed ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“The wretch! what did they say at 
dinner ?” 

“They did not mention your name.” 

“Not a word about me?” 

“No! but after dinner the duke asked 
me for your address. I found him much 
altered.” 

«Did he say nothing else?” 

“Some nonsense—that you were about 
to kill yourself, and had made your will.” 

“1 said so and wrote so, to force the 
count to come and see me. Is he gone 
to bed?” 

* Oh, certainly, madame. His lordship’s 
voom is close to ours, on the little back 
corridor. The duke put out his candle 
at eleven o’clock.” 

“Listen: if they said any harm of me 
at the table, pray repeat it without fear ; 
{ shall not be vexed—on the contrary, 
feel pleased.” 

“They did not once open their mouths 
about you.” 

“What! I told them I was going to 
commit suicide this night, and they did 
uot even take the trouble to say it was a 
happy release !” 

‘They paid no more attention to you 
than if you did not exist.” 

“Well: Ll will remind them that I am 
alive. Lump tells me that you gave the 
countess arsenic.” 

‘Yes, but it did not act.”’ 

‘Suppose you were to give her a knife, 
that would act, perhaps ?”’ 

“Oh, madame! a knife—that would 
be a dangerous matter.” 

“ What difference is there ?” 

“In the first place, madame, the 
countess was ill, and illness has a good 
broad back. But to kill a person in good 
health! that is heavy work.” 

“You shall be paid for your trouble.” 

“ And suppose Lam caught °” 

‘Find a boat, and go to Turkey; the 
police will not follow you so far.” 

‘ But I wanted to stay here; 1 wished 
to buy some property.” : 

‘* Land costs nothing in Turkey.” 

“No matter, What your ladyship 
desires is worth two thousand pounds.” 

* ‘Two thousand pounds!” 

“Oh! L trust you are not going to 
beat me down!” . 
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Be it so, then—it is a bargain» 

“ And ready money!” ct 

** On the nail.” 

* Have you it with you? for if you did 
not pay me the sum, I could not em 
veniently go to Paris to fetch it.” 

“ I have five thousand pounds jn py 
box.” ' 

“ Grant me five minutes’ reflection.” 

** Reflect !” 

Mantoux turned to the mantelpiece, 
mechanically took up Madame Chermidy’s 
Corsican dagger, and felt the point on 
his nail. Madame Chermidy was noj 
even looking at him; she was awaiting 
the result of his deliberations. : 

“ T have it,” he said; “ I wouldrather 
stay here than go to Turkey, because our 
reople are better treated at Corfu. Then, 

have learned a little Italian, and shal! 
never learn Turkish; and, lastly, the 
house and garden you have hired suit me 
so exactly.” 

* But how on earth will you—” 

* 1 have an excellent plan—instead of 
killg my mistress, I shall kill you. In 
the first place, I receive five thousand 
pounds instead of two thousand pounds. 
Secondly, no one will think of accusing 
me, as you made your will, and promised 
to commit suicide this night. You will 
be found on your bed, stabbed with your 
own dagger, and it will be seen that you 
are a woman of your word. Lastly, allow 
me to say, without meaning any offence, 
that I would sooner kill a profligate woman 
like you, than an honourable lady like my 
mistress, who has always treated me well, 
It is a first step I am going to try i the 
path of virtue, and I trust that the God 
of Abraham and of Jacob will reward me 
for doing His work.” 


Con. 


* * 





CHAPTER XIV. 
TUE WAGES OF SIX. 


Tue shadow which had followed Man- 
toux from the Villa Dandolo to Madame 
Chermidy’s garden was the duke. | 
An instinct as infallible as reason told 
the madman that Mathieu was awailte by 
Madame Chermidy. He watched for hus 
departure, and he stayed until the right 
moment at the end of a dark passage 
When he heard the convict open his bee 
room door, he managed to stifle his vores 
and compress the nervous laugh which 
shook his old body from head to foot. He 
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careful to take off his boots, so as 
- descend the stairs unnoticed by his 
vide, and walked the whole distance in 
jis stockings over the pebbleg sharp grass, 
and through thorns which rendered his 
very footsteps bloody. He neither noticed 
the length of the road, nor fatigue, nor 
pain; the empire of a fixed idea rendered 
him insensible to everything; he feared 
nothing in the world but missing his 
side, or being noticed by him. When 
Mantoux redoubled his speed, the duke 
van behind him, as if he had wings. 
When the convict turned his head, the 
duke fell on his stomach, crept along 
ditches, or hid himself behind a thorny 
hedge of cactus or pomegranate. 

Although he stopped at the hedge sur- 
rounding the cottage, a secret voice told 
him that the only window from which 
a light shone on the ground-floor was 
that of Madame Chermidy’s room. He 
saw his conductor stop at the door; a 
female came to open it, and his old heart 
hounded with disordered joy on recog- 
nising the creature that attracted him. 

She was not dead, then; he would see 
her, speak to her, and perhaps attach her 
ouce more to lite! His first movement 
was to rush towards her, but he restrained 
limself; he felt sure that she would not 
kul herself in the presence of the do- 
mesti¢, and he determined to wait till she 
was alone, ere he rushed into her house, 
surprised her, and tore the dagger from 
her grasp. 

He remained in hiding for along hour, 
without noticing the departure of time. 
He loved Madame Chermidy as he had 
never loved wife or daughter; he felt 
ideas of devotion, ~ abnegation, disin- 
terested attentions, and humble slavery 
germnating m his brain. This absolute, 
unreflecting, unmeasured, and unlimited 
soFe Was not a new sentiment with him, 
lor he had loved himself in. this way for 
Sixty years. His egotism had changed 
its object but not its character; he was 
ready to sacrifice the whole world to a 
ne, op of Madame Chermidy, as before 
oS Own interests or pleasures. 

Since the day the ungrateful woman 


was 


_— co he had not loved; his heart 
‘wie “ Y beat near her, his lungs only 
— ied in the atmosphere she had in- 
ae i ase through the world like 
Aetin ody launched into vacuum. 
ies — : gleam of reason crossed his 
a - he said to himself, “] am an 
‘ madman—why do I talk of love ? 
Nlact, love sits well on an old dotard 


of my age. If she grant me a little 
friendship, I shall have all I deserve. If 
she will endure me in her house as a 
father, L shall find paternal feelings in a 
nook in my heart. She is unhappy, she 
laments Villanera’s desertion; I will 
console her with kind words.” The hope 
of seeing her caused him a fever; his 
eyes, worn with sleeplessness, pained him 
terribly, but he hoped he should weep 
when he fell at Honorine’s feet. The 
duke, seated in a corner of the garden, 
opposite the house, resembled an animal 
which has run for three days across a 
desert in search of water, and now halts, 
hefore its last leap, in front of the coveted 
fountain, with haggard eye and pendent 
tongue. 

The last candle was extinguished in 
the house, and the window he watched 
faded away into darkness like the others. 
But the house, invisible to an indifferent 
observer, was not so to the duke, and the 
window he longed to approach shone 
like a sun before his inflamed eyes. He 
saw Mantoux come out of the house and 
fly across the fields at headlong speed, 
without turning to look back; and then 
he quitted his hiding-place, and crept up 
to the window, which his eyes had not 
once turned from. He did not even 
think of going to try if the door was fast, 
so much did this window possess him ! 
He leaned on the sill, he felt the wood- 
work and frame, he thrust his face against 
the panes, to which he pressed his nose 
and mouth, and refreshed his torrid lips 
by the contact with the glass. 

The silence of night reigned within and 
without, but the sickly senses of the old 
man fancied they could see Madame Cher- 
midy kneeling at the foot of her bed, with 
her head buried in her hand, and her rosy 
lips parted in prayer. To attract her 
attention to him, he tapped gently on the 
window; but no one replied. ‘Then he 
thought he could see her asleep, for the 
most contradictory hallucinations suc- 
ceeded each other in his brain. He re- 
flected for a long time on a way of ap- 
proaching her without startling or 
arousing her, and to gain his end he felt 
capable of anything, even of pulling down 
the wall with no other instruments than 
his fingers. While passing his hand over 
the window, he felt that the panes were 
set in leadwork, and he set about remov- 
ing one with his nails. He worked with 
such a will that he at length succeeded ; 
his nails were repeatedly bent back or 
broken on the glass, his fingers were 
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all bleeding, but he paid no attention to 
it; and if he stopped every now and then, 
it was merely to lick the blood from his 
fingers and listen whether Honorine were 
still asleep. 

When the square of glass was thus 
partly unfastened, he pushed it gently by 
the end, and gradually loosened it, stop- 

ing every time that the glass cracked a 
little or aviolent pull shook the whole 
window. At length his patience was re- 
warded: the transparent pane remained 
in his hand. He laid it noiselessly on 
the sand of the walk, gave a bound as he 
laid his finger on his lips, and inhaled the 
atmosphere of the room through the 
opening he had made. He expanded his 
chest with eager delight, for 1t was the 
first time he had breathed for ten 
days. 

He thrust, his hand into the room, felt 
the imside of the window, and caught 
hold of the bolt. The panes were small, 
the orifice was narrow, the lead cut his 
arm and impeded his movements; still the 
window gave way and creaked on its 
hinges. The duke was terrified at the 
sound, and fancied all was lost; he fled 
to the bottom of the garden and clambered 
up a tree, with his eyes fixed on the house, 
his ears open to the slightest sound. He 
listened for a long time, and heard nothing 
but the gentle and melancholy croaking 
of the frogs along the road; then he 
came down from his observatory, and 
crawled on hands and knees to the 
window, at one moment lowering his head 
not to be seen, at another raising it both to 
see and hear. He returned to the spot 
whence fear had driven him, and assured 
himself that Honorine still slept. 

The window was wide open and no 
longer creaked; the night breeze entered 
the room without awaking the lovely 
sleeper. The dzke clambered through 
by the window and crept noiselessly 
along the room, joy and fear making him 
tremble like a tree shaken by the wind. 
He tottered on his feet but did not 
venture to hold on by any article of 
furniture. The room was encumbered 
with property of every description, 
trunks opened and closed, and even upset. 
furniture. The duke steered through 
these impediments with infinite precau- 
tion, gliding along past every object 
without touching it, and thrusting his 
wounded hands forth into the darkness. 
At each step he took he murmured in a 
low voice, “ Honorine, are you there ? do 
you hear me? It is J, vonr old friend, 
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the most unhappy but most respectful of 
your friends. Be not alarmed, fear ro. 
thing, not even that I shall reproach rou 
I was mad at Paris, but the voyage’ hs. 
altered me. Iam a father come to eon. 
sole you. Do not kill yourself, for ;; 
would kill me !” : 

He stopped, was silent and listene) 
but he heard nothing save the beating o/ 
his own heart. He felt afraid, and sy 
down on the ground to calm his emotiy) 
and the boiling of his blood. 

“ Honorine!” he exclaimed as he rose. 
“are youdead?” It was death in per- 
son that replied to him: he stumbled 
against an article of furniture and his 
hands swam in a pool of blood. 

He fell on his knees, rested his head 
on the bed, and remained in the same 

osition till daybreak. He never asked 
himself howthis misfortune had happened: 
he felt neither surprise nor regret; the 
blood flowed to his brain, and all was 
over. His head was only an open cage 
whence reason had fled: he passed the 
last hours of the night resting on a corpse, 
which was gradually turning cold. 

When Lump came to see whether her 
cousin were awake, she heard through the 
door a shrill and discordant cry like the 
croak of a raven. Shc saw a blood: 
dripping old man, who shook his head as 
if desirous to hurl it from him, and who 
incessantly repeated ‘* Aca! aca! aca!” 
—it was all left to the duke of the gif 
of speech, that finest privilege of hev- 
manity. His face grimaced horribly; his 
eyes opened and shut as if moved by 
springs ; his legs were paralysed, his boty 
nailed to the chair, his hands dead. 

Lump had never known but one human 
feeling, adoration for her mistress; It 
the lot of poor relations to attach them- 
selves furiously to their family, either 1 
love or hatred. The enormous womab 
threw herself on the body of her mistress 
with a cry the like of which could only be 
heard in the desert ; she bewailed her 
tigresses must mourn over their whelps. 
She tore the knife from a large gapiis 
wound that no longer bled; she raised 12 
her arms the lovely inanimate corpse, “ 
covered it with maddened caresses. 
souls could be divided, she would have 
resuscitated her dear Honorine at het 
own expense. But rage soon succeed” 
to grief, and Lump did not for a mome™ 
doubt that the duke was the assassil 
She threw the body on the bed, and fe 
with her entire weight on the duke; $" 
struck him, she bit him, she tried to t* 
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iis eyes out. But the duke Pe _—. 
‘ile to physical pain; he replied to a 

these assaults by that uniform ery which 
won henceforth be his only language. 
snimals have different sounds to express 
‘ov or pain; but man attacked by para- 
6 madness is at the lowest scale of 
creation. Lump was weary of beating 
iim before he began to suspect that he 
was being struck. | 

In the meanwhile, Germaine, fair and 
smiling as the morn, had awakened her 
mother and husband, seen the child 
dressed, and gone down into the garden 
to breathe the balmy air of autumn. The 
doctor and Mr. Stevens soon joined her 
there. ‘The sea-breeze was gently caress- 
‘ne the leaves that glistened with dew ; 
the beautiful oranges and enormous 
lemons swung at the end of the green 
stalks; the wrinkled jujubes and pis- 
tachio nuts fell with a resounding noise 
at the foot of the trees; the olives 
stained the pale leaves of the olive-trees 
black; the heavy clusters of yellow grapes 
hung along the trellises ; the figs of the 
second crop distilled honey in large drops ; 
and some forgotten pomegranates smiled 
amid the foliage like those chubby nymphs 
of Virgil who conceal themselves that 
they may be better seen. The season of 
flowers was past, but the fine yellow and 
red fruits are the fragrant flowers of 
autumn, and the eyes rejoice to gaze on 
them. 

The whole family was assembled round 
little Gomez, who was teasing a tame 
tortoise; the only absentee being the 
duke, whose windows were still c osed, 
and his sleep was respected. Mathieu 
Mantoux, who had redoubled his zeal 
since the doctor had kept him in his 
place, was washing his linen on the bank 
of asmall stream that ran down to the 
sea, 

Mr. Stevens’s servant came in all haste 
to summon his master; a crime had been 
committed in the vicinity; all the village 
Was in alarm, and they ran to the judge 
at once. Mr, Stevens, in excusing him- 
sel to his friends, asked the messenger 
for some details, 
>t know nothing,” the man replied. 
‘T hear it is a French lady found dead in 
er bed.” 

“Close here ?” the doctor interrupted. 

7 About half a mile off.” 

‘Did you hear whether she was a new 
arrival ?”? 

. 1 believe so: but her maid only talks 
“rench,and no one could understand her.” 
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“You saw the servant—a_ stout 
woman ?” 

“Enormous !” 

“That will do,” M. le Bris said. “ My 
dear Mr. Stevens, there is the breakfast- 
bell, and, if you believe me, you will come 
and sit down. ‘The dead woman is quite 
well, I will guarantee you.” 

Mr. Stevens did not understand a joke, 
and the doctor added : “ Does the English 
law punish people who promise to commit 
suicide and do not keep their word ?” 

“No! but it punishes suicide when it 
is proved.” 

“Well! I cannot get on with that 
English law !” 

Mr. Stevens continued: “Seriously, 
doctor, lave you any reason for believing 
in a false alarm ?” 

“YT give you my word that the lady has 
not received a scratch. I know her well, 
and she is too sweet on her white skin to 
make holes in it.” 

“But suppose she has been assassi- 
nated ?” 

Do not believe it, my excellent friend. 
Are you anything of a naturalist ?” 

* Not much.” 

“Then you do not know the difference 
between the blue-headed and black-headed 
tomtit ?” 

“No!” 

“The blue-heads are dear little inno- 
cent creatures that allow themselves to 
be killed without any resistance, while 
the black-heads are the assassins. Now 
the lady in question is a black-headed 
tomtit.”’ 

“J do not understand you,” Mr. 
Stevens said. “Why was 1 sent for, 
then ?” 

“Most subtle judge, if you were sent 
for, it was not for the pleasure of having 
achat with you. It was to attract an- 
other person, who will not disturb him- 
self. What do you say, dear count ?” 

‘‘ He is right,” said the dowager. 

The count made no reply, for he was 
more affected than he would like to be 
seen. Germaine offered him her hand, 
and said, “Go with Mr. Stevens, and let 
us hope that the doctor is a true ~~ 

“Confuse it,” the doctor said; “then 
I shall go too, though no one did me the 

oliteness to invite me. But, if the lady 

e not hopelessly dead, 1 swear by my 
diploma that the count shall not say a 
word to her.” 

Mr. Stevens, the count, and the doctor 
got into a carriage, and in ten minutes 
stopped before Madame Chermidy’s house. 
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As soon as they could see it, the doctor 
changed his opinion, and thought that 
some misfortune had happened. A com- 
pact crowd was assembled, and the 
Maltese policeman, who had hurried up 
at the news of the count, could hardly 
keep them back. 

“Hang it all!” M. le Bris said to 
himself, “ has the little lady killed herself 
to play us atrick? Idid not think her 
so strong-minded as that.” 

M. de Villanera was gnawing his mous- 
taches without saying a word: he had 
loved Madame Chermidy for three years, 
and had believed himself sincerely loved, 
and his heart was lacerated by the thought, 
that she had killed herself for him. The 
reminiscences of the past revolted against 
all the doctor’s assurances, and victo- 
riously pleaded Honorine’s cause. 

The crowd opened a passage to Mr. 
Stevens and his companions, and under 
the escort of the police they entered the 
chamber of death. Madame Chermidy 
was lying on her bed in the dress she had 
worn on the previous evening: her lovely 
face was contracted by a horrible pang, 
and her half-opened lips displayed two 
rows of little teeth clenched in the last 
convulsion of death. Her eyes, which a 
pious hand had not closed in time, seemed 
to gaze on death with terror. The dagger 
was in the middle of the room where 
Lump had thrown it, and the blood had 
poured over her clothes, the sheets, the 
furniture, and everywhere. A large 
glazed pool before the mantelpiece an- 
nounced that the unhappy woman had 
been struck there, and a dark-red track 
showed that she had possessed strength 
enough to walk as far as the bed. 

The waiting woman, who had sum- 
moned the police, and aroused the neigh- 
bourhood, no longer uttered a sound : it 
seemed as if she had expended her fury 
in exhausting her strength. Cowering in 
a corner of the room, with her eyes fixed 
on the corpse of her mistress, she saw 
the man of law move backwards and 
forwards. Even the arrival of the count 
and Dr. le Bris did not arouse her from 
her torpor. 

Mr. Stevens carefully examined the 
state of the room, and dictated the de- 
scription of the corpse with the impas- 
siveness of justice. The doctor, being re- 
quested to assist the inquiry, began by 
Stating all he knew, shortly explained the 
causes which might have induced Madame 
Chermidy to kill herself, repeated the 


conversation he had with her, and recited 
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the will he had carried himself 4 », 
count. The statements of the denmor,. 
woman, the place where the bo 
found, the doors of the house shit. th, 
weapon having belonged to her ier 
lastly, the vicinity of the waiting ees 
who heard no sound—all these proved 
facts confirmed the idea of a suicide. i 

This word pronounced in a whisper ha} 
the effect of an electric shock upon Lump. 
she jumped up, ran to the doctor, lookej 
him in the face, and shrieked, “Suicide! 
did you say suicide? You know yer 
well she was not the woman to kill herse|i' 
Poor angel! She had such a happy life! 
She was in such splendid health! She 
would have lived a hundred years if you 
had not assassinated her. Besides, why 
is not the old villain here? where have 
you put him? Go and look at him, or 
have him here: you will see he is ajj 
covered with her blood!” She then 
noticed the Count de Villanera, who had 
sunk ona chair, and was silently weeping. 
“ At last you are here, then!” she said to 
him: “ you should have come sooner. Ab, 
my lord! you have a strange way of 
paying your love debts!” 

While the judge and the doctor pro- 
ceeded to the next room, where a painful 
surprise awaited them, Lump dragged 
the count to the bedside, forced him to 
look at his former mistress, and listen 
to a funeral harangue which made his 
hair stand on end. ‘See! see!” she 
said, amid her sobs; “look at those 
lovely eyes that smiled on you so tenderly, 
that pretty mouth that gave you such 
sweet kisses, those long black tresses 
which you liked so to unfasten! Do you 
remember the first time you came to ou 
house? when all had left, you fell o 
your knees to kiss that hand; but how 
cold it is! And do you remember the 
day her boy was born? Who laughed 
then ? who swore fidelity till death? hiss 
her, then, faithful knight.” 

The count, motionless, rigid, and colder 
than the corpse he was gazing On, ¢X 
piated in one moment three years o! ille- 
gitimate happiness. 

The duke was then brought 1, who 
paid, and very dearly, for a life of egotis™ 
and ingratitude. 

The blood with which he was covered, 
his presence at Madame Chermidy’s, t'° 
pane missing from the window, t' 
scratches on his hands, and, above all, the 
loss of reason, caused it to be believe 
for an instant that he was the assass!”, 
The doctor examined the wound, a 
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found that it passed entirely through the 
heart: hence, death must have been 
‘nstantaneous, and it was impossible for 
he victim to have dragged herself to the 
bed, Mr. Stevens, while dining with the 
juke on the previous evening, noticed 
how much his intellect was weakened, and 
the doctor explained in a few words how 
, homicidal mania might have germinated 
‘nasingle night in this deranged brain. 
Even if he had committed the crime, 
iustice could have no dealings with a 
nadman: nature had condenmed him to a 
speedy death, after a few months of an 
existence worse than death. 

But, on examining the corpse more 
closely, there were found, in her clenched 
hand, a few hairs shorter and coarser 
than those of a woman, and of more 
natural colour than those of the old duke. 
A policeman, too, in moving a table that 
had been upset, picked up a button 
bearing the arms of the Villaneras. 
Lastly, the drawer in which Madame 
Chermidy had placed her money was quite 
empty. Hence another assassin must be 
sought than the duke. Lump was cross- 
examined, but no light could be drawn 
from her: she merely struck her forehead, 
and said, “ What a fool I was! That is 
the scoundrel! I should like to have him 
flayed alive; but what is the good—he 
would speak. Bury my mistress, throw 
me out on the dungheap, and let him go 
to the devil !” 

The police proceeded the same day to 
the Villa Dandolo, where they found 
Mathieu Mantoux sewing a button on 
his red waistcoat. It was noticed that 
the button was new, and that his hair 
resembled the specimen found in Madame 
Chermidy’s hand. On being arrested 
he exclaimed, through old associations, 
“little Juck.” Mr. Stevens sent him to 
Guildford Castle, on the west of the 
town, on the beach. He was so fortunate 


as to escape during the night, but he fell 


into one of those large nets which fisher- 


men spread at night and take up in the 
morning, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 


IF you have seen the sea at the period of 
the equinoctial gales, when the yellow 
waves mount foaming to the top of the 
. when the shingle mourns as the sca 

eats over it, when the wind howls 
through the gloomy sky, and the tide 
brings in scattered fragments of wreck 
interlaced with seaweed—if you have 
seen all this, then go and see it again in 
summer, and you will not recognise the 
scene. The hisies pebbles are arranged 
side by side on the beach, the sea is 
spread out like a blue sheet beneath the 
smiling azure of the sky; the huge oxen 
lying on the cliff idly turn their nostrils 
to the spring breeze; white sails glisten 
in the distance; and the pink sunshades 
of the ladies ornament the pier. 

The Count and Countess de Villanera, 
after a long tour, of which Paris never 
knew the history, returned, three months 
back, to their town mansion. ‘The 
countess-dowager, who started with them, 
and the Duchess de la Tour, who joined 
them on the old duke’s death, share with- 
out jealousy the management of the 
household and the education of a beautiful 
child. It is a girl, and bears a striking 
likeness to its mother ; hence she is more 
beautiful than her elder brother, the late 
Marquis de los Montes. 

Dr. le Bris is still the physician and 
best friend of the family. The duke and 
the little marquis both died in his arms, 
the first at Corfu, the other at Rouen, 
where he caught a typhus fever. 

The little marquis Js said to have had a 
fortune of nearly a quarter million left 
him by a distant relation: on the death 
of the child, the family sold the estates 
and expended the money in pious works. 

A chapel has been recently built to the 
south of the island of Corfu, on the site 
of the Villa Dandolo: it is served by a 
young priest of exemplary piety and 
sorrow, M. Gaston de Vitré. 










































































































































































CHAPTER V. 


(continued.) 


Wuen the time for their appearance draws 
on, the herring boats set out from every 
northern port, arg with encrmous 
nets, often 1200 feet in length. The 
yarn of which they are made is so thick 
that it sinks with its own weight, and 
does not require to have stones fastened 
to the bottom; for it has been found 
that the herring is more easily caught 
in a loosely hanging net. The upper end 
is kept floating on the water by means of 
empty barrels, and the whole is fastened 
to the boat by long cords. The herrings 
are principally caught at night, and to 
prevent any collision, or perhaps to at- 
tract. the fish, each boat has one or two 
lights. Off Yarmouth bank, where several 
thousand boats are often fishing at one 
time, these ever crossing lights produce 
a fairy-like scene. The meshes of the 
net are accurately calculated to the size 
of the herring, just wide enough to let 
the head through to the gill flap, but not 
the pectoral fins. ‘Thus the poor fish 
entangles itself in the large perpendicular 
wall which human craft has placed before 
it, and as it can neither advance nor 
retreat, it remains hanging till the fisher- 
man pulls the net in again. In this 
manner such enormous quantities are 
sometimes captured, that we hardly dare 
to quote their numbers, though Cuvier 
and Valenciennes are our authorities. A 
Dieppe fisherman caught in one night 
280,000 herrings, and threw an equal 
number back into the sea. At times 
large boats have been compelled to cut 
away their nets; for they almost pulled 
them down by their weight. 

The oldest document relating to the 
herring fishery dates from the year 709, 
and is found in the Chronicles of the 
Monastery of Evesham; while the first 
French documents only go back to 1030. 
Under William the Conqueror, Yarmouth 
was already celebrated for its rich herring 
fishery; and Nieuport, Dunkirk, and Brill 
carried it on upon a large scale for cen- 
turies ; till William Beukelings, of Biero- 
liet, who died in 1449, discovered or in- 
troduced a better mode of packing the 
fish in layers in barrels, instead of salti 
them in irregular loose heaps, wt 
which the best fish were lost. It is a 
question whether Solon or Lycurgus bene- 
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fited their country more than t} 
fisherman did his: for the pickle-herrinos 
played a great part in converting a sm) 
unknown people into a powerful nation 

In 1603, the value of the herrings - 
ported from Holland was 1,936,000; 
in 1615, their capture employed 299) 
busses, with 37,000 men. Three year; 
later, we find the United Provinces send. 
ing 3000 herring busses to sea; 900) 
vessels served to carry the fish to othe 
countries, and the entire trade employed 
close on 200,000 persons. At that time 
Holland supplied the whole world with 
herrings; and we may safely say, that 
this little fish was the most effective ally 
of the Dutch in casting off the Spanish 
yoke; for it supplied them abundantly 
with money, the principal material of 
war. If Charles V. could have foreseen 
that Beukelings’ invention would cost 
his son and successor so dearly, he would 
hardly have shared a herring over the 
fisherman’s grave with his sister, the 
Queen of Hungary, or emptied a glass of 
wine to his memory! 

But everything human is liable to 
change; and thus, toward the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch her- 
ring fishery sank, through a succession 
of unlucky circumstances. Cromwell 

ave it the first blow by his Navigation 
Acts; Blake, the second, by his victories. 
In 1703, a French squadron destroyed 
the greater part of the busses. The 
rivalry of the Swedes, and, at a later date, 
the English blockade during Napoleon's 
rule, completed the ruin of this once s0 
enormous trade. 

In 1814, the Dutch herring-fishers made 
another weak attempt to revive it with 
106 boats, which had only increased to 125 
in 1843. The whole produce of the last- 
named year was 468,000 florins, entailing 
a loss of 200,000 florins. What a falling 
off was there! In 1833 not a single buss 
left a Dutch port; and only 49 flyboats 
(little vessels of small tonnage) pursue 
the herring fishery. Still, the period of the 
deepest ruin appears now to have ceaste. 
So So azo as 1836, 117 busses were 


lis Simple 


equipped for the great summer fishing ; 
and the winter fishing in the Zuyder See 
is continually growing more important. 
In the second half of the last century, 
when the herrings had begun to be ut 


* Our word “ pickle” is evidently derived from 
the illustrious Beukelings. 
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sithful to the Dutch, they secmed to 
on special delight in being caught by 
‘he Swedes and pickled; so that in 1781, 
the town of Gothenburg alone exported 
136,649 barrels of herrings, each con- 
‘aining 1200 fish. A few years later, 
iowever, the herring shoals began to 
sow so irregular in those parts, that, in 
1799, their export was entirely forbidden. 

From this time the Scotch Herring 
Fisheries bogs to flourish, curiously 
exough at so late a date, when we remem- 
her that the British waters are fuller of 
herrings than any other. If we reflect 
on the present greatness of British com- 
merce, it sounds almost fabulous that up 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Herring Fishery on the British coasts 
was entirely in the hands of the Dutch 
and Spaniards, and that the Scotch only 
determined at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, to work the gold mine that lay 
before their door. 

But, although they appeared late on 
the scene, they have overcome all their 
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rivals. In 1826, the Scottish fisheries 
employed no less than 10,633 vessels aud 
boats, with crews of 44,695 fishermen, 
who handed over the raw material to 
76,041 salters. In the same year, the 
Scotch herrings were preferred to the 
Dutch at Hamburgh. Spirit of Beuke- 
lings, weep bitter tears at the obscured 
renown of thy countrymen! 

The English Herring Fishery is also 
very considerable. In the small port of 
Yarmouth, it employs 400 vessels from 
40 to 70 tons, the largest of which have 
crews of 12 men. ‘Three of these boats, 
belonging to the same owner, brought 
ashore in 1857, 285 lasts, or 3,762,000 
fish ; and as 14/. is the price of a last, we 
doubt whether a whaler ever made a more 
successful voyage. The importance of 
the Herring Fishery to Yarmouth is 
proved by the fact, that 4 to 5000 men, 
for at least a couple of months in the 
vear, find employment from it, and that it 

rings into circulation nearly 700,000/. 


We must not be surprised, then, that in the 





THE COMMON STURGEON. 


Baltic the Herring Fishery is called the 
great fishery, whaling, on the other hand, 
the small. 

The herring is, however, a very whim- 
sical gentleman, and plays even his new 
friends most annoying tricks. ‘There is 
scarcely a fishing port on the coast of 
Britain which has not experienced the 
greatest changes in its visits, both of 
time and quantity. The real reason of 
these irregularities is unknown: the firing 
of cannon, the noise of the steamers, the 
manufacture of kelp, have in turn been 
alleged when the wished-for Herring 
delayed its visits. 

But measures have been taken to cure 
this; and though the herring now ap- 
pears in the remote fiords of Norway, 
dnd is off again ere the fishermen hear of 
it, the most marvellous invention of the 
ceutury—the electric telegraph—is about 
to be employed in capturing fish. The 
wire has just been completed in England 
which is to run along the entire Scandi- 
Havian coast from one fiord to the other, 
and tell all the movements of the fish 
army to ry whole population with light- 


ning speed. Poor Herring! who would 
have thought when Franklin made his 
first experiments with the mysterious 
power, it would be eventually employed 
for thy destruction! 

It was formerly generally believed that 
the herring shoals migrate to us from 
high northern latitudes ; but new investi- 
gations have proved the utter error of 
this opinion. The mere fact is decisive, 
that the herrings are often scen on the 
south coast of Lreland much earlier than 
at the places that lic further to the North, 
and that herrings are caught during the 
whole winter on our coasts. Beyoud the 
Polar Circle the herring Is not seen at 
all, though a smaller species was found 
by Sir John Franklin on the coast of 
North Greenland. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that it remains in the deep 
sea during the winter around those coasts 
on which it appears in such countless 
numbers from April to November. After 
spawning is over, it retreats to the deep 
water, where it is protected against storms 
and changes of temperature. 

Though the common herring of our 
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northern scas is the most important of all 
the Clupex, there is not a sea or coast 
on which other varieties of this family do 
not appear in enormous quantities. 

The Pilchard (d/osa pilchardus ; Clupea 
pilchardus, Cuy.) appears on the west 
coast of France, but especially off Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, in such quantities 
that, in 1827, this fishery alone employed 
10,521 men, and required a working 
capital of 441,2157. 

When the shoals of pilchards approach 
ihe coasts, the peasants of Brittany quit 
their fields to reap the maritime harvest. 
Eight to ten men enter a boat of an equal 
numberof tons, sail some eight miles to sea, 
then lower sail and mast, and throw out 
the seine, which they spread by continuing 
their rowing. ‘The master, who stands 
at the stem. throws right and left as far 
as he can the roe (rogue), which serves as 
a bait. This is principally obtained from 
Drontheim, and consists of various fish 
eggs. So soon as he sees that the cork 
floats of the net are moving sharply, and 
that the surface of the sea is covered 
with many silvery scales, he knows that 
1 large quantity are eaught. He then 
fastens the net to a buoy, to which he 
also attaches the end of a second net. 
Thus five to six nets are thrown out one 
after the other, and they pull back to the 
first one, which is emptied while the others 
are filling. 

The sprat (Clupea sprattus), a small 
fish hardly four inches long, is caught in 
such masses off the coasts of Kent, Essex, 
and Suffolk, that it not only affords the 
population of London a cheap and plea- 
sant meal during the winter, but is em- 
ployed to manure the fields. In the 
winter of 1829—30, the Sprat fishery 
vas so productive that whole cargoes of 
1000 and 1500 bushels, which only cost 
Gd. per bushel, were taken to Maidstone 
as manure for the hop gardens. Nieuhofi’s 
Sardinelle, «a Clupea found off the coast 
of Malabar, is used in a similar way to 
manure the maize fields and cocoa planta- 
tions. ‘The Sprat is just as fickle as the 
common Herring, and sometimes dege- 
nerates. Thus, on the coast of Ostend, 
it has been bitter and unsaleable for the 
iast four or five years. 

The Black Sea Herring ( Clupea pontica), 
which the winds often toss in myriads on 
the Crimean coast, only requires some 
improvements in the way of curing, to 
gain a great commercial value; and the 
Herring of New York plays the same im- 
portant part on the American coast as the 
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common herring in our seas, When 
writing of the Clupeide, an Englishmay 
cannot omit notice of Leach’s Herrino 
(Clupea Leachit), a native species, or «: 
the White-Bait (Clupea alba Yarrell). fo. 
merly supposed to be the young of the 
Shad. 

The Mediterranean appears to be the 
real home of the Anchovy (Engraulis 
vulgaris; Engraulis encrasiocolus). 9 
spawning-time it is found by thousands 
in the shallow water. It is more rarely 
seen in the ocean. The anchovies of 
Provence are, without doubt, the best. 
This little breed of herrings is principally 
caught near Antibus, Frejus, and $¢, 
lropez; and enormous cargoes are taken 
to the fair of Beaucaire, whence they are 
transported all over the world. 

The fishermen’s wives have an extra. 
ordinary knack of removing, with the 
thumb-nail, the head of this little fish, 
with the entrails and liver attached to it. 

After the Clupea, no race of fish is so 
valuable to man as the family of the 
haddocks, which, in addition to the 
common Haddock (Gadus eglefinus), the 
Ling (Lota molva), the Whiting (Mer- 
langus communis), and many other agree- 
able varieties, comprises the Cod (Gadus 
morrhua). This handsome large fish, 
which, cither fresh or salted, dried in the 
air or in stoves, is eaten by millions, andis 
a source of profit to thousands, usually 
attains a length of two to three feet, and 
a weight of twenty to forty pounds, 
though Pennant mentions a cod caught 
off Scarboro’, in 1775, which was five 
feet eight inches in length, and weighed 
seventy-eight pounds. It generally swims 
in twenty-five fathoms of water, where i 
lives on the smaller fish, sepias, crus- 
taceans, in fact, anything that comes 
across its voracity. For this reason, and 
on account of its weight, it 1s caught 
with hooks, and not with nets. 

The whole North Atlantic, from Iee- 
land to Gibraltar, and from Norway t0 
Labrador, is the habitat of the Cod; but 
it is nowhere found in such abundance & 
on the Eastern Coast of America, where 
it occupies, between 40 and 60° N. Lat 
tude, all the bays and shallows to the 
extreme edge of the great Bank of New- 
foundland. So soon as spring approaches, 
recular flects sct out to capture it: Eng- 
land alone supplies above 2000 ships, 
with 30,000 men; France, half this 
number; America, as many 4S bot 
countries torether. It is calculated that 
each ship, during the season, average 
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40,000 fish; and an idea may be formed 
of the voracity as well as the number of 
she Cod, when we state, that a practised 
esherman can catch four hundred in a 
<inzle day, one after the other; but it 1s 
-ribie work for the arms. Off the 
Dogger Bank, and on the coasts of Nor- 
yay and Iceland, the cod-fisheries are 
also very valuable. ; 

in addition to its excellent firm flesh, 
che liver oil of the cod is frequently em- 
ployed by physicians; and it has réstored 
many a scrofulcus child to health. The 
bladder is also used by the Icelanders to 
make isinglass. 

The best sort of isinglass is, however, 
produced from the sturgeon (Accipenser 
stvvio), @ fish which principally inhabits 
ihe Caspian, and the rivers flowing into 
it, the Volga and the Don, although it is 
also met with in the rivers flowing into 
the Baltic and the Mediterancan. It is 
also caught occasionally in the Thames. 
This valuable cartilaginous fish is about 
eight feet long, and henee occupies a high 
place among fish. ‘The bladder is pre- 
pared in the following way. ‘The mucous 
skin of the bladder is carefully separated 
from the external membrane, which is 
easily done by laying it for a time in 
water. It is then washed very clean, 
dried by being pressed tightly in a cloth, 
rubbed soft between the hands, and 
rolled through cylinders. After this, it 
s bleached in the fumes of burning sul- 
paur, and dried in the air. The bladder 
consists almost of pure isinglass: in cold 
water it swells, in hot it dissolves; and 
ou being allowed to get cold, becomes an 
almost colourless transparent jelly. It 
is trequently employed in the culinary 
art, and to clarify a variety of fluids. If 
4 strong solution of it is spread on silk, 
weliave court-plaister; and when mixed 
with gum, it is used for cleansing silk 
‘abries, In addition to the finest isin- 
glass, the sturgeon produces the most 
splendid caviare, which is prepared from 
its salted and dried roe. 

the common Sturgeon (Accipenser 
“wrio)is one of the most valuable fishes. It 
tauabits the German Ocean and the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, and Caspian Seas ; 
and at times attains a length of eighteen 
lect, and a weight of five hundred pounds. 
long, narrow, pentagonal body has a 
‘ow of large, bony, sharp tubercles at 
i eg , It is still highly esteemed for 
“ak mdng uite flesh, though not treated 
Romane t respect as by the Greeks and 

aus, who had it brought to table by 





garland crowned slaves, and to the ac- 
companinent of music. On the other 
hand, the smallest of the sturgeon family, 
the sterlet (4. ruthenus), which is chietly 
caught in the Caspian and Volga, is con- 
sidered an extraordinary dainty, and 
fabulous sums are paid for it in Russia; 
for it can only be eaten fresh, and hence 
it has to make a long journey in tanks 
from its native shores to the kitchen of 
the modern Luculluses. Prinee Potem- 
kin is said to have frequently paid three 
hundred roubles for a Sterlet soup.* 

One of the most important inhabitants 
of the North Atlantic, and the rivers 
that pour into it, from Greenland to 
France, is the common Salmon (S/o 
salar), which attains nearly the size of the 
cod, but far surpasses it in flavour. In 
spring and summer it quits the sea, to 
spawn on the pebbly beds of the rivers, 
swimming up the stream in a triangular 
phalanx, and often in such numbers, that 
they check the passage of the water. 
Neither the rapidity ot the streams, nor 
the height of the waterfalls, which it sur- 
mounts with astonishing strength, can 
check its progress; but it falls a prey to 
man, who kills thousands of salmon. 
They are caught either in nets or in 
boxes placed behind the weirs; also with 
spears, either by day, or at night, when 
the glare of torches attracts it to the sur- 
face. Inthe Lifiey, where if often falls 
back when attempting to leap over the 
falls, baskets are kept ready for it on the 
bank; and at the Kilmarnock Falls, in 
Scotland, branches of trees are laid on the 
rocks by the country people, to catch the 
fish after its unsuccessful leap. Nowhere 
was the salmon fishery ever carried on to 
a larger extent than in the British rivers. 
There was a time when 200,000 were 
annually caught in the Tweed ; but during 
the last forty years, complaints have been 
incessant about the dying-out of this 
valuable fiish. The instinct which impels 
the salmon to leave salt water every year, 
and care for the preservation of its fry 
far up the country, and which afterwards 
conducts the young fish from the sweci 
water of their first home to the distant 
salt ocean, is one of the most curious 
manifestations in the whole of Nature’s 
dominions. 

Though the Mediterranean knows not 
the herring, the cod, or the salmon, the 
capture of the Tunny affords the inhabi- 


* The sturgeon is a great cleanser of rivers, 
its head being peculiarly shaped to stir up the 
mud at the bottom.—W.F. A. 
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tants of Sicily and Provence some com- 

° . 1 
pensation for their loss. The flesh of the 
Thynnus vulgaris, which usually attains a 
length of from two to three feet, but at 
times reaches to cight or ten, is firm and 
fibrous like that of the Sturgeon, but far 
better tasted. In May and June, the 
Tunnies appear on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean in large shoals, swimming 
ina triangle; they are very timid, and 
the apprehension of danger drives them 
back to sea: but this is employed to de- 
stroy them; for on their approach being 
signalled by the scouts lying on the rocks, 
boats put off far to sea, and drive the 
shoal ashore, when it is surrounded by 
nets, and the fish are killed with long 
staves. The Tunny fishery is carried on 
upon a large scale with the French 
Madrague, or the Sicilian Tonnaro. Rows 
of long and broad nets, weighted at the 
bottom with stones and lead, and kept 
upright by means of cork floats, form a 
wall parallel with the coast, and extend 
at times for more than an Italian mile. 
Cross nets divide it into several chambers, 
in which small openings are left land- 
wards. The fish run their heads against 
the net, and are compelled to escape 
through the nearest opening. Through 
this antechamber they are driven further 
and further into still narrower prisons, 
till they reach the last called the chamber 
of death. Here they are brought to the 
surface by means of a stwong horizontal 
net; and the work of destruction begins 
by killing them with long sticks. This 
scene is one of the great amusements of 
the rich Sicilians; and the fishery is one 
of the principal resources of the Island. 
When Louis XIII. visited Marseilles, a 
lish massacre was arranged in honour of 
him, which so delighted the sensitive 
monarch that he was often heard to say 
that it was the pleasantest day he ever 
spent throughout his journey to the 
South. 

The common Mackerel (Scoiter L.) 
belongs to the same species as the Tunny, 
and deserves mention, both for its ex- 
ecllent meat, and its graccful form. Lt 
dics almost immediately on being taken 
out of the water; and, as it soon 
putreiies, an exception is made in its 
favour in Sabbath-reverencing England, 
and it is allowed to be sold on Sundays, 
Like all the varieties of the Scomber, it 
is very voracious, and produces severe 
ravages among the herrings, although 
itselt rarely exceeding fourteen inches in 
length. Like the herring, it was formerly 
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supposed to migrate; but the probability 
is, that it only retires to deeper wate: 
during winter. It is an inhabitant of the 
North Atlantic; and large quantities a) 
caught on the British coast. It is takey 
in long nets, but principally with the 
hand line. It will bite at any baits by 
as a rule prefers anything glittering, suc} 
as a long shining piece of a brother fish 
or a piece of tin, a sixpence with a hole 
in it, or a piece of scarlet cloth. The 
boat proceeds quietly under sail; and 
there is one wind so favourable for the 
fishing that it is called the Mackerel. 
breeze. The line is short, but weighted 
with lead; and in this way a couple of 
inen can catch a thousand a day. The 
quicker the boat: moves, the greater the 
luck; for the Mackerel shoots sideways 
at the bait.* The drift-nets used in this 
country in the Mackerel fishery are well 
corked at the top, but without lead at the 
bottom. 

The last member of the Scomber family 
(Scombride) we have to mention is the 
Bonita, which is one of the fiercest per- 
secutors of the flying fish im the tropical 
waters. It has a likeness to the Tunny, 
but is of a more graceful shape, and 
hence cleaves through the sea at a higher 
speed. It belongs to those rare, pelagian 
fishes, which are met in shoals, in blue 
water far from any land. 

The common Eel (Murena Anguilla) is 
too well known to require any full de- 
scription. It generally lives in rivers 
and ponds, but is also found in the sea. 
In the Baltic enormous quantities are 
caught at times. hi 


he 


The usual length 1 
two to three feet; but they have been 
caught six feet long, weighing J5lbs. 
Although susceptible of heat and cold, 
the eel can live for a long period, accora- 
ing to Pliny, six days out of the water, 
so that it at times crawls about meadows 
and damp places, to clhiase snails and 
worms, a faculty which it owes to the 
small opening of its gill-flap. Its pro- 
verbially slippery skin is used in soime 
countries, cn account of its brightness 
and transpareney, for window panes, al 
to make whip-thongs aud harness. Yat- 
rell describes three species of Eel as 
found in this country.  Axguilla acili- 


rostris, or Sharp-nosed Eel, the broat- 
nosed Eel, and the Snig (daguilla wed 
rostiis) - . 
The Roman Murena (WZ. Heleua) 38 
* A capital account of mackerel-catching 
will be found in Maxwell's Wild 
West. 
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sweet or salt water, 
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kin to the common Eel, both in size and 
‘1 its mode of life. Tis dirty greenish 
brown skin is covered with dull yellow 
Although it can live in either 
it prefers the latter, 
especially the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
‘ye mention the Murzena, principally on 
eecount of the strange fondness the Ro- 
mans felt for it, and by which it has 


even achieved an historic reputation. 


They were fed in large artificial tanks 


or Piseive, which, we read in Pliny, 


were first employed by a certain Caius 


Lirrius, who lived in the time of Julius 
Cesar. Soon after, fattening Murenz 


a, 


poe a 
hnights. 


became a passion with the Patricians and 
At Baulion the Gulf of Baia, 


now Baja, the orator Hortensius had a 
piscina, When he took such delight in a 
iavourite Murena, that he burst into 


‘ears on its premature decease. 


In the 


same Villa, Antonia, daughter of Drusus, 
bad valuable rings (¢vaures) fastened on 
cne of these slippery favourites, so that 
people walked for miles to gaze at the 
richly adorned fish. 

The Knight, Vedius Pollio, even at- 
tained a scandalous immortality through 


the Mureene. 


Ife used to cast among 


them slaves who had* committed any 
crime, and revelled at the sight of the 
gnawed and lacerated corpse. As this 
nouster was a friend of Augustus, this 
does not at all agree with the ideas of 
the urbanity of the court, which we feel 
cu reading Horace or Virgil. 

J Che Conger(IM.conger; Anguilla conger, 
Siaw; Conger vulgaris ; Le congre, Cuv.) 
is distinguished from the common Eel by 
its white-spotted lateral line, its tentacles 
stowing from the upper jaw, its darker 
colour, its shorter under-lip, and its size. 
Cougers have been caught ten feet in 
length, and weiching one hundred pounds. 
lt inhabits the North Atlantic and its 
bays, and the Mediterranean; and in 
the spring makes its appearance at the 


Mouths of rivers. 


Large numbers are 


caught off the coast of Cornwall and 
evonshire, and after being dried, they 
ae exported to Spain and Portugal. The 
volger 13 very voracious, and appears 
‘ond of eating crabs when they have cast 


their shell. 


Although the Lamprey (Petromyzon 


t 


ee, differs materially from the eel 
a in the structure of its gills, the 
“Ollhess of its cartilaginous frame, and 


hook ene Shapen mouth studded with 
sean teeth, we will mention it here, on 
ount of its external resemblance. ‘The 








Lamprey is about three fect long, and of a 
dusky dim green colour. It inhabits the 
sea; but usually swims up the rivers in 
spring. Although it can move very fast 
by means of its snake-like wriggling, it is 
usually found with its mouth aflixed to a 
large stone, to which it adheres so firmly 
that a weight of upwards of twelve pounds 
can be picked up with it without it 
loosing its hold. Like the eel, it takes a 
deal of killing; and the head when cut 
from the body will continue sucking for 
hours. The Lamprey has been considered 
a delicacy for centuries. Henry I. died 
of an indigestion produced by indulging 
to an excess in this dainty dish; an 
every Christmas the city of Gloucester 
presents Queen Victoria with a Lamprey 
pasty, as it was wont to do under the 
Plantagenets and Tudors. 

The Slime Eel (Myvine glutinosa) bears 
a great likeness to the Lamprey, but 
stands at a far lower class of organiza- 
tion, as it (the only one of the fishes) has 
no eyes, and possesses a much softer 
skeleton. When boiled, it dissolves al- 
most entirely into slime. Instead of 
seven gill-holes on either side, it only has 
one on each side the stomach, an arrange- 
ment which is admirably adapted for its 
mode of life, for it digs deep into the 
entrails of the fish. ‘Thus, in this, the 
lowest of the vertebrate animals, the 
same harmony between its structure and 
its wants is found. 

The family of the Flat Fish, or Pleu- 
ronectida to which the Halibut, Turbot, 
Sole, Plaice, &c., belong, commends itself 
to our attention, not only through its 
strange unsymmetrical form, but also 
through its utility for man. 

Their eyes lying above each other on 
the same side of the head, and the skew 
mouth running vertically, make their ap- 
pearance something frightfully odious ; 
but the fitness of this arrangement soon 
reconciles us to the apparent monstrosity. 
As they lie nearly always on their side on 
the slimy or sandy bed of the sea, an eye 
on the lower side would be evidently use- 
less for them, while both organs of vision 
on the same side command a wide field, 
and not ouly facilitate their finding their 
prey, but inform them of the menacing 
approach of a powerful enemy. We have 
cade mentioned that the natatory 
bladder is absent in the flat fish; for this 
organ would have been of little use to 
them, as they live on the bed of the sea, 
and are not intended to traverse the 
water in every direction like most of the 





































































































































fish. The upper side of the flat fish is 
of a dark colour, the other perfectly 
bright and white, fortunately for the 
defenceless creatures ; for if, as is usually 
the case, the back and belly were of dif- 
ferent colours, their picbald appearance 
would betray them to their foes. ‘They 
swim along slowly ina horizontal position; 
and it is very advantageous for them that 
the ventral and pectoral fins on the lower 
side, where there is so much less space 
for their movements, are much smaller 
than those on the upper side. At any 
sudden alarm, they travel at great speed 
through the water, in a vertic: al position, 
and flash past the observer with a me- 
teorie glance; but they soon return to 
their ordinary position, and, on account 
of the great similarity of colour, can 
hardly be distinguished from the slimy 
bottom. 

The number of species decreases as 
the northern latitude increases. In Eng- 
land there are sixteen; on the coasts of 
Norway, ten; in Iceland, five; and in 
Greenland, only three varieties. 

Many of them attain a considerable 
size, especially the Halibut or Holibut 
(Pleuronectes hippoglossus ; Hippoglossus 

valyaris, Cuvier and Fleming). In April, 
I$28, a specimen, seven fect six inches 
long, three feet six inches broad, and 
weighing three hundred and twenty 
pounds, was caught off the Isle of Man, 
and sent to the Edinburgh market. 
Olaus tells us, that he had seen fish of 
this species five ells in length; and the 
Norwegian fishermen assert that a single 
Halibut will at times cover a boat. But 
we should aet wisely in gpa A ay 
that these stories come from the homes 
of the Kraken and Sea-serpents. At 
any rate, the Llalibut deserves the title of 
Maximus much more than its congener, 
the Turbot, which is found in the Medi- 
terranean as well as the German Ocean; 
and was regarded by the Romans as the 
greatest ornament of their epicurean 
tables, as Juvenal’s well-known satire 
sulliciently proves to us. It is often 
confounded with the former fish; but is 
easily distinguished by the large irreeular 
rounded tubercles on the upper side of 
its body. It is principally caught off the 
north coast of England, and commands a 
high price. In one year no less than 
$7,978 were sold at Billingsgate. 

Among the flat fish, the Sole (Solea 

dyaris, Cuv.; P. solea) is inferior to 
the ‘Turbot alone in flavour. It inhabits 
the sandy bed of the sea, where it lives 
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upon small testaceous animals and thp 
young fry of other fish, Its territory 
extends from the Baltic and the Sean. 
dinavian coasts to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Mediterranean. An immense: number 
is caught with the drag net round Eng. 
land, and S( 5,000 bushels found their wa 
to London in one year. 

Even more common is the Plaice (Pla. 
tessa vulgaris, Cuv.; P. platessa), whic 
is reckoned among the inferior {lat fish, 
Once such a quantity was brought to 
Billingsgate, that though many hundreds 
were sold at 3d. a dozen, a lar ge pile was 
left. A dealer, who tried in vain to sel} 
100 bushels at 4d. the fifty fish, gave 
them to the poor. 

The Rays resemble the flat fish, as re- 
gards their form, but differ from them 
materially in many other respects. Like 
- Shark and the Sturgeon, the Ray is 

cartilaginous fish, anc dis the ugliest of 
the whole family. Its clumsy broad body, 
its long narrow tail, ge nerally armed vith 
one or more rows of sharp thorns, the 
dirty colour, and the covering of sli ime, 
indubitably stamp it as one of the most 
repulsive creatures nature has formed. 

Though the flat fish are so defenceless, 
the Ray employs its tail excellently to 
repulse any hostile attack. If a suspl- 
cious form approach it, it rolls liself up 
with its head against the root of the tail, 
and flogs away with the latter in every 
direction. 

The Sting Ray of the South American 
waters inflicts very serious W ounds with 
its double-pronged, barbed thorns. Ax 
Indian who accompanicd Sir Richard 
Schomburgh, was stung by one, and he 
fell on the sand and rolled about, biting 
his teeth in agony ; but not a tear escaped 
from his ey e—not a ery was heard from 
the suffering savage. A boy, less master 
of his feelings, when stung in a similar 
way soon alter, uttered a piercing yell, 
threw himself on the cround, rolled face 
and head in the sand, and even bit at It. 
Only epileptic persons, Schomburgh de- 
clares, could fall into such convulsions. 
Although both were stung in the foot, 
they felt the greatest pi aims in the yor 
ples, the neighbourhood of the heart, au 
under the arms. Still, this cannot be pro- 
duced merely by the wound—it is very 
possible there was some poisoning in- 
fluence at work. A labourer, stung by ® 
Sting Ray in Demerara, died in the most 
terrible convulsions. : 

The Rays are very voracious. All fish, 
naked and shelled, molluscs and erusta 
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that they meet are swallowed with- 
‘inetion. ‘Their masticating mus- 
eular jaws are sO powerful th at they 
= the hard shells of the crab with 

- In our seas, they attain considerable 
nensions: W illoughby mentions a Skate 
ra jatis), weighing 200 Ibs., Which 

forded an ample meal for 120 professors 

and students at Cambridge. But all the 

Lwropean varicties are far inferior in size 
to oie} immense Devil Rays or Sea Devils 
(Cephaloplera diabolus) found near the 
South Sea Islands. This monster lives 
with his fellows, and frequently comes to 
the surface, where it looks like a flat 
recf. It is from 12 to 15 fect broad, and 
Letson obtained from a fisherman a 
Borabora a tail of this animal which was 

ve feet in length. The inhabitants of 

» Society Islands kill the Devil Ray 
wit ith harpoons, and employ its raw Ht 
to rasp tuelr wood work. 

Ou lis voyage to Africa, M. Vaillant 
saw, in 10° N.L, three Giant Rays swim- 
miiag ound the ‘ship. He only succeeded 
in catching the smallest; but this mea- 
sured 25 ice t across, and 21 in length te 
the root of the tail, which was only 2 
iuches long. ‘The mouth was so eve 
that it could swallow a man with case: 
the back was brown, the stomach white. 
Its weight w as estimated at two tons. 

Such voracious and well armed ani mals 
is the Rays, would have attained a dan- 

serous supremacy, if they were as pro- 

ile as most other fish. Fortunately they 
ouly bring into the world one young one, 
which, as among the sharks, is enclosed 
ina qua adrangular fibrous case, and swims 
around freely aiter its prison is burst. 

Ifere nature has again provided for the 
lecessary restriction of an otherwise over- 
powering race; while, in other cases, she 
prevents the extirpation of the creatures 
With which she has populated the sea, by 
the countless egos they lay. 

If the Cod did not anuually lay nine 

million eges, as Leuwenlhock counted; 
aud the Sturgeon above seven millions ; 
if flat fish, and Mackerel and Herrings, 
a not propag: ited by hundreds of 
ee , they could not possibly hold 

‘ar own against the infinity of their 
enemies. “ Not an egg too much,” every 
re will say, who reflects that out of the 
USH-egas left | in shallows or coasts, or in 
‘We to be incubated by the ealiv ening 
cams of the sun, hardly one in a hundred 
malls, a living creature ; that fish and 
hig cs, crustaceans and sca birds swal- 

ue spawn with equal voracity: that, 


cen ns, 


Ue 


further, danger threatens the young de- 
fenceless from every side; for might is 
right, is the rule inthe ocean: and, lastly, 
that the insatiable voracity of man has 
to be satisfied. But if very few fish dic 
a natural death, or of old age, their free 
life, at any rate, offers them some com- 
vensation ‘from this death by violence. 
hn martyred cart-horse, or caged sing- 

¢ bird, would not willingly exchange 
oe miserable fate for that of the free 
fish, which, besides, through the greater 
simplicity of its structure, iis want of 
higher sensibility, its pow erful digestion, 
and, above all, through the more even 
temperature of the clement in which it 
passes its life, is not exposed to those 
humerous diseases which attack warm- 
blooded creatures, and domestic animals 
more especially. 

Still, the proverb, “ Sound as a roach,” 
must not be taken as strictly true. Thus, 
the Salmon-trout suffers from a leprous 
disease ; the Carp, from an eruptive 0 
cutaneous complaint; the Perch, from 
dropsy ; the Eel, froma frequently mortal 
disease of the skin; and nearly every fish 
is tormented by worms, which frequently 
produce internal ulecrs. When the cir- 
cumnavigator, Dumont D’Urville, stopped 
off the Auckland Islands, he found the 
flesh of all the fish caught there traversed 
in every direction hy jong worms, which 
gave it a marbled appearance. At first, 
the sailors paid little attention to this, as 
they gree these worms w ere blood- 
vessels; but when Suny noticed that their 
officers no longer ate them, they returned 
to their salt pork. D'Urville had appa- 
rently healthy fish of every description 
cut open, and found them nearly all at- 
tacked by the same worm disease. 

Some of the fresh-water fish, such as 
the Carp and Pike, attain a very great 
age; of course, we do not know so accu- 
rately to what length the marine fish ‘spi id 
out their thread of life, although the enor- 
mous size of some Halibuts, Tunnies, 
Cods, Rays, ete., seems to indicate a really 
patriarchal age. ‘Two methods nave been 
suggested to decide ihe age of fish. If 
their scales are examined throt igh a mi- 
croscope, they will be found to consist 
of concentric rings, whica some persons 
faney are of the same nature as the yearly 
rings on the trunks of trees; and when 
the scales are w anting, as in the Rays, the 
rings on the joint-bones of the vertebra 
give a similar account of the age of the 
animal. 

To be continued.) 
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Gales of the Musicians. 





No. 6.—SCENES IN THE LIFE OF HAYDN. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Wiex young Von Swieten came half an 
hour later to ask for the young composer, 
Signor Metastasio could not inform him 
where ‘“Giuseppo” might have gone. 
Tiow many hours of despondency did this 
forgetfulness of the wise man and re- 
nowned poet prepare for the poor, un- 
known, yet incomparably greater genius— 
Tiaydn! 

When Joseph, after a long walk, stood 
at length before Puderlein’s house, he ex- 
pericneed some novel sensations, which 
inay have been naturally consequent upon 
the thought that he was to introduce him- 
self to a young lady, and converse with 
her; an idea which, from his constitu- 
tional bashfulness, and his ignorance of 
‘he world, was rather formidable to him. 


But the step must nevertheless be taku. 
He summoned all his courage and weu! 
and knocked at the door. It was opene¢, 
and a handsome damsel of eighteen . 
nineteen presented herself before the 
trembling Joseph. 

The youth, in great embarrassment, 
faltered’ forth his compliments and the 
message from Master Wenzel. The pre‘') 
Nanny listened to him with an expressio? 
both of pleasure and sympathy—the last 
for the forlorn condition of her visior. 
When he had ended, she took him, to his 
no small terror, by the hand, without te 
least embarrassment, and leading him 
into the parlour, said, in insinuating we 
“Come in, then, Master Haydn, it 1 “I 
right; Iam sure my father means be 
with you, for he concerns himself neg 
every dunce he meets, and would take : 
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oor wretch in for having only good hair 
on his head. He has often spoken to me 
of you, and you may rely upon it, he will 
yssist you; for he has very distinguished 
acquaintances. But you must yield to his 
humours a little, for he is sometimes a little 
peculiar.” , 7 

~ Joseph promised he would do his best, 
and Nanny went on, “ You must also ac- 
commodate yourself to my whims, for, 
lon you, L lead the regiment alone here 
1 the house, and even my father must do 
as J will. Now, tell me what will you 
have? Do not be bashful; it is a good 
while since noon, and you must be hungry 
from your long walk.” 

Joseph could not deny that such was 
the ease, and modestly asked for a piece 
of bread and a glass of water. 

“Pshaw !” cried Nanny, laughing, and 
tripped out of the room. re long she 
returned, followed by an apprentice boy, 
whom she had loaded with cold meats, a 
flesk of wine, and a pair of tumblers, till 
his arms were ready to sink under the 
burden, although he dared not complain, 
for he had been in the family long enough 
to be sufliciently convinced of Mademoi- 
selie Nanny’s absolute dominion. Nanny 
busily arranged the table, filled Joseph’s 
glass, and invited him to help himself to 
the cold pastry, or whatever else stood 
atvaiting his choice. The youth did not 
await a second invitation, but commenced, 
at first timidly, then with more courage, 
till, after he had, at Nanny’s persuasion, 
cuptied a couple of glasses, he took heart 
to attack the cold meats more vigorously 
‘tan he had done for a long time before ; 
naking at the same time the observation 
iientally, that if Mademoiselle Nanny 
Puderlein was not quite so noble and ac- 
complished as his former patroness, the 
uonoured Malle. de Martinez, still, so far 
as youth, beauty, and polite manners were 
Concerned, she would not suffer by a com- 
Parison with the most distinguished dames 
1a Vienna, In short, when Master Wenzel 
Puderlein came home an hour or so after, 
'@ found Joseph in high spirits, with 
parking eyes, and cheeks like the roses, 
eveady more than half in love with the 
pretty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many months 
ii the house of Wenzel Puderlein, 
Negier, house proprietor, and renowned 
Jrweur In the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, 
The "y man in the Imperial city knew 
st Mey poor, but talented and well- 
Fy cuted artist and composer was gone. 

* Vain he was sought for by his few 


S 


friends ; in vain by young von Swieten ; 
in vain, at last, by Metastasio himself; 
Joseph had disappeared from Vienna 
without leaving a trace. Wenzel Puder- 
lem kept his abode carefully concealed, 
and wondered and lamented like the rest 
over his loss, when his aristocratic cus- 
tomers asked him, whom they believed to 
know everything, if he could give them 
no information as to what had become of 
Joseph. He thought he had good reasons 
and undoubted right to exercise now the 
hitherto unpractised virtue of silence, 
because, he said to himself, he only 
aimed at making Joseph the happiest man 
in the world. But in this he would labour 
alone; he wanted none to help him; and 
even his protégé was not fully to know his 
designs till he was actually m possession 
of his good fortune. 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself to 
the purposes of his friend, and was only 
too happy to be able undisturbed to 
study Sebastian Bach’s works, to try his 
skill in quartettos—to eat as much as he 
wished, and day after day to see and chat 
with the fair Nanny. It never occurred 
to him, under such circumstances, to 
notice that he lived in a manner as a 
prisoner in Puderlein’s house; that all 
day he was banished to the garden behind 
the house, or to his snug chamber, and 
only permitted to go out in the evening 
with Wenzel and his daughter. It never 
occurred to him to wish for other ac- 
quaintance than the domestics and their 
nearest neighbours, among whom he was 
only known as “ Master Joseph ;” and he 
cheerfully delivered every Saturday to 
Master Wenzel the stipulated number of 
minuets, waltzes, &c., which he was or- 
dered to compose. Puderlein carried the 

ieces regularly to a dealer in such things 
in the Leopoldstadt, who paid him two 
convention guilders for every full-toned 
minuet—and for the others in proportion. 
This money the hairdresser conscien- 
tiously locked up in a chest, to use tf, 
when the time should ecme, for Joseph’s 
advantage. 

With this view, he inquired earnestly 
about Joseph’s greater works, and whether 
he would not soon be prepared to produce 
something which would do him credit in 
the eyes of the more distinguished part 

the public. 
. “ loam indeed!” replied Joseph ; 
«this quartetto, when I shall have finished 
it, might be ventured before the public ; 
for I hope to make something good of it. 
Yet what shall I do? No pubiisher will 
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take it; it is retm ue ed on my hands, be- 
cause = no great lord, and because I 
have no p: tron to whom I could dedicate 
Sg 

“That will all come in time,” said Pu- 
derlein, smiling; “do you get the music 
ready, vet without neglecting the dances ; 
I tell youa prudent man begins with little 
and ends with much ; so to work.” 

And Joseph went to work ; but he was 
every day deeper and deeper i in love with 
the fair Nanny; and the damsel herself 
looked with very evident favour on the 
dark though handsome youth. Wenzel 
saw the progress of things with satisfac- 
tion; the lovers behaved with great pro- 
prie ty, and he suffered matters to go onin 
their own way, only interfering “with a 
little assumed surliness, if Joseph at any 
time forgot his tasks in idle talk, or Nanny 
her housekee ping. 

But not with such eves saw Mosjo 
Ignatz, Puderlein’s journeyman and fae- 
totum hitherto : for he thought himself 
= of a prior claim to the love of 
Nanny. No one knows how much or 
how little reason he had to think so, for 
it might be reckoned among impossi- 
bilities for a young girl of Vienna, whio 
has reached the age of fourteen { to deter- 
mine the number of her lovers. 'T'! le 
Viennese damsels are remarkable for 
their prudence in what concerns a love 
affair. However that may have been, 
it is certain that it was gall and worm. 
wood to Ignatz to see Joscph and the faiz 
Nanny together. He w ould often fain 
have interposed his powder-bag and curl- 
Ing-l ‘ons between them, when he heard 
them singing tender duets ; ; for it must 
be owned that Na wny had a charm- 
ing voice, was very fond of music, and 
was Jose ph's zealous pupil in singing 

At leneth he could 110 longer endure 
the torments of jealousy; and one morn- 
ing he sought out the master of the house 
to discover to him the secret of the lovers. 
How great was his astonishment when 
Master Wenzel, instead of falling into a 
violent passion, and turning Jose ph out 
of doors without further ado, rephed with 
a smile: 

“What you tell me, Mosjo ’Natz, look 
you, I have long known, and am well 
pleased that it is so.” 

“Nein!” cried Ignatz, after a long 
pause of speechless astonishment ; “Nein, 
Master von Puderlein! you should not 
be pleased. You seem as if you knew 


not that L—/, for sever ral years have been 
the suitor of your daughter. 
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Tt was Wenzel’s 


and he angrily replied, “I knew yo sul 


turn to be AStOnIshed 


thing ; I know not nor will I know a: 
such thing. What, ’Natz, are you m:; id? 
the suitor of my daughter. What his 
come into the man? Goto! Lind yo “ 
powder-bag and your curling-irons 
serve your customers, and. set aside 
thoughts too high for you; for neitho; 
my daughter nor myself will wink « 
such folly.” 

Sho, and have you not » both pro: 
mised? There was a time, Master yon 
Puderlein, when you and mademoisel| 
your daughter——” 

“ Hold your tongue and pack yourself 
off !”? 

* Master von Puderlein, you are aman 
of honour; are you doing me justice for 
my long years of ee service? Ihave 

always “taken your part. When people 
said ‘von Puderlein is an old miser and 
a bloekh ead, ’ T have always said, ‘ that is 
not true,’ even if if has been often the 
truth that people said.” 

Have done, sir, will you 

* Master von Pu iderle/ n, be generous ; 
I humbly entreat you, give me you 
daughter to wife.” 

“T will g give you a box on the ear pre- 
sently, if you do not come to reason. 

« What’! cried Ignatz, starting up in 
boiling indignation, “a box on the ear, 10 
me—to me, a free spoken member of the 
socicty of periwig-makers !” . 

“And if you were a king, and if you 
were an emperor, W ith a golden es 
your head, and a se: entre in your hand, 
here in my own house I am lord and s0- 
vereign, and I will give you a box most 
certainly if you prov oke me muc h further. 

“Good,” answered Ignatz, haug rhtily ; 

“very eood, } Master von Puderlcin. We 
are two henceforth. This hour I quit t 
treacherous roof, and you and your vet 
wig pong! But I will be revenged ; ol 
that y you may be sure; and when the 
punis! iment comes upon you a id yout 
faithless daughter, and your callow ‘bird 
of a harpsichord- -player, then = may 

think upon ’Natz Selinppe NpelZ 

The journeyman then hasten ied tO ] 
up his coods, demanded and r ee his 
wages, and left the louse vowing 5eent 
against its immates. Po Puderlem = 
very much incensed; Nanny laughed, ane 
Joseph sat in the eae n, troubling him- 
self about nothing but his quartetto, al 
which he was working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour ap 
reaching when the attention of the Im- 
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nprial city, and of the world, should be 
jirected to him as the protector and 
nopefactor of a great musical genius. 
The dances Joseph had composed for the 
»ysieseller in the Leopoldstadt were 
nlaved again and again in the halls of the 
nobility. All praised the sprightliness 
and grace that distinguished them; but 
all inquiries were vain at the musie- 
lealer’s respecting the name of the com- 
noser. None knew him; and Joseph 
himself had no idea what a sensation the 
nieces he had thrown off so easily created 
mn the world. But Master Wenzel was 
well aware of it, and waited with impa- 
tience the completion of the first quar- 
tetto. At length the manuscript was 
ready; Puderlein took it, carried it to a 
music publisher, and had it sent to press 
immediately, which the sums he had from 
time to time laid by for Joseph, enabled 
him to do. Haydn, who was confident 
his protector would do everything for his 
advantage, committed all to his hands; he 
commenced a new quartetto, and the old 
one was soon nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, by 
Mosjo Ignatz Schuppenpelz, who was 
contmually on the watch to play Master 
Puderlein some ill trick. The opportunity 
soon offered. His new principal sent him 
one morning to dress the hair of the 
Baron von Fiirnberg. Young von Swieten 
chaneed to be at the Baron’s house, and 
inthe course of conversation mentioned 
the balls recently given by Prince Ester- 
hazy, and the delightful new dances by 
the umknown composer. In the warmth 


ot his deseription, the youth stepped up 


(0 the piano and began a piece, which 
caused Ienatz to prick up his ears, for he 
recognised it too well; it was Nanny’s 
‘vourite waltz, which Joseph had exe- 
cuted expressly for her. 
. “I would give fifty dueats,” cried the 
»aton, when von Swieten had ended, “to 
sow the name of that composer.” 
., tity dueats!? repeated Ignatz. 
Your honour, hold a moment; for I 
eeeve J can tell your honour the name 
of the musician,” 


., Hf you can, and with certainty, the 
_ (dueats are yours,” answered Fiirn- 
erg and Von Swieten., 

,_ can, your honour. It is Pepi 
1avdn,”? 

‘ 6) 

. ‘How ¢ Joseph Haydn Why, how 
(0 you know ? Speak !” cried both the 
centlemen to the friseur, who then pro- 
reeded to inform them of Haydn’s abode 
‘n the house of Wenzel Puderlein; nor 


did the ex-journeyman lose the oppor- 
tunity of bepowdering his ancient master 
with abuse, as an old miser, a surly fool, 
and an arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, when 
Tenatz had concluded his story. “ Hor- 
rible! This old friseur makes the poor 
young man, hidden from all the world, 
labour to gratify his avarice, and keeps 
him prisoner! We must set him at 
liberty.” 

Ienatz assured the gentlemen they 
would do a good deed by doing so: and 
informed them when it was likely Puder- 
lein would be from home; so that they 
could find the opportunity of speaking 
alone with young Haydn. Young von 
Swieten resolved to go that very morn- 
ing, during the absence of Puderlein, to 
seek his favourite; and he took Ignatz 
along with him. The hairdresser was not 
a little elated, to be sitting opposite the 
Baron, in a handsome coach, which drove 
rapidly towards the Leopoldstadt. When 
they stopped before Puderlein’s house, 
Jonatz remained in the coach, while the 
Baron alighted, entered the house, and 
ran upstairs to the chamber before 
pointed out to him, where Joseph Haydn 
sat deep in the composition of a new 
quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonishment 
when he perceived his distinguished visi- 
tor; he did not utter a word, but kept 
bowing to the ground. Von Swieten, 
however, hesitated not to accost him 
with all the ardour of youth, and de- 
scribed the affliction of his friends (who 
they were, Joseph knew not) at his mys- 
terious disappearance. Then he spoke 
of the applause his compositions had re- 
eeived, and of the public curiosity to 
know who the admirable composer was, 
and where he lived. ‘Your fortune is 
now made,” continued he. ‘The Baron 
von Fiirnberg, a connoisseur, my father, 1 
myself—we all will receive you; we will 
present you to Prince Esterhazy; so 
make ready to quit this house, and to 
escape, the sooner the better, from the 
illegal and unworthy tyranny of an avari- 
cious periwig maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply, for 
with every word of Von Swieten his as- 
tonishment increased. At length he fal- 
tered, blushing, “ Your honour is much 
mistaken, if you think I am tyrannized 
over in this house; on the contrary, 
Master von Puderlein treats me as his 
own son, and his daughter loves me as a 
brother. J/e took me in when I was 
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helpless and destitute, without the means 
of earning my bread.” 

“Be that as it may,” interrupted the 
nobleman, impatiently, ‘ this house is no 
longer your home: you must go into the 
ereat world under very different auspices, 
worthy of your talents. Speak well or 
ill of your host as you please and as is 
most fitting; to-morrow the Baron and I 
come to take you away.”—Thereupon he 
embraced young Haydn with cordiality, 
quitted the house and drove back to the 
city, while Joseph stood and rubbed his 
forehead, and hardly knew whether all 
was a dream or reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who listening in 
the kitchen had heard all, ran in grief 
and aflri¢ht to meet her father when he 
came home, and told him everything. 
Puderlein was dismayed; but he soon 
collected himself, and commanded his 
daughter to follow him, aud to put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘Thus prepared, he went up to Haydn’s 
chamber; Joseph, as soon as he heard 
him coming, opened the door, and went 
to meet him, to inform him of the strange 
visit he had received. 

But Puderlem pushed him back into 
ihe chamber, entered himself, followed by 
the weeping Nanny, and cried in a pathe- 
tic tone, “ Hold, barbarian, whither are 
you going ?” 

*'l’o you,” answered Joseph. 
going to tell you 7 

“It is not necessary,” interrupted 
Puderlein; “I know all; you have be- 
trayed me, and are now going to leave 
me like a vagabond.” 

“Ha, surely not, Master von Puder- 
lein. But listen to me.” 

“Twill not listen; your treachery is 
clear; your falsehood to me and to my 
daughter. Oh, ingratitude, see here thine 
own image! I loved this boy as my own 
son; I received him when he was desti- 
tute under my hospitable roof, clothed 
and fed him. 1 have dressed his hair with 
iny own hands, and laboured for his re- 
nown, and for my thanks, he has betrayed 
me and my innocent daughter. There, 
sir, does not your conscience reproach 
you for the tears you cause that girl to 
shed ?” 

“For Jleaven’s sake, Master von 
Puderlein, listento me. I will not leave 
you; Iwill not be ungrateful; on the 
contrary, I will thank you all the days of 
my life for what you have done for me, 
so far as it is in my power.” 

“And marry that girl?” 


“T was 
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* Marry her?” repeated Joseph, ast 
nished, “ marry her ? I—your daughter: 
“Who else? have you not told her she 
was handsome ? that you liked her 3 7 
you not behaved as though you wishe; 
her well, whenever you have spoken With 
her ?” a 

“T have, indeed, but——” 

“No buts; you must marry her, or yoy 
are a shameless traitor! Think yoy : 
virtuous damsci of Vienna lets every ea). 
low bird tell her she is handsome anj 
agreeable? No! the golden age ye 
flourishes among our girls! Innocence 
and virtue are paramount with then! 
They glance not from one to another, 
throwing their net over this one and tha 
one; they wait quiet and collected, ti 
the one comes who suits them, who vil] 
marry them, and him they love faithfully 
to the end of their days; and therefore 
are the Vicnnese maidens famed through. 
out the world. You told my innoceni 
Nanny that she was handsome, and thai 
you liked her; she thought you wished 
to marry her, and made up her mind 
honestly to have you. She loves you, aud 
now will you desert and leave her?” 

Joseph stood in dejected silence. Pu- 
derlein continued, ‘And J, have [ 
deserved such black ingratitude from you, 
eh? have 1?” 

With these words Master Wenzel drew 
forth a roll of paper, unfolded and held i 
up before the disconcerted Joseph, who 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as he 
read these words engraved on it, “ Quar- 
tetto for two violins, bass viol, and violon- 
cello, composed by Master Joseph Hayds, 
performer and composer in Vienna.— 
Vienna, 1751.” 

“Yes!” cricd Puderlein, triumphantly, 
when he saw Haydn’s joyful surprise; 
“ves! ery out and make your eyes &% 
large as lelinte I did that; with the 
money I received in payment for your 
dances, I paid for paper and press-Work, 
that you might present the public with a 
great work. Still more! I have laboured 
to such purpose among my customers 0: 
rank, that you have the appointment o 
organist to the Carmelites. Here 1s yu 
appointment ! and now, go, mgrale, - 
bring my daughter and me with sorroy 
to the grave.” —" 

. ar his 

Joseph went not; with tears m *» 
eyes he threw himself into Puderlems 
arms, who struggled and resisted v1g0 
rously, as if he would have repelled him. 
But Joseph held him fast, crying, “Master 
von Puderlein! listen to me! there 1s 2° 
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achery in me! Let me call you father ; 
vive me Nanny for my wife! I will 
~arry her—the sooner the better. I will 
honour and love her all my days. Ah 1] 
wn, indeed, not base nor ungrateful. 
"Master Wenzel was at last quiet ; he 
cank exhausted on an arm-chair, and cried 
1o the young couple, “Come hither, my 
children, kneel before me, that I may give 
cou my blessing. This evening shall he 
the betrothal, and a month hence we will 
have the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down, and re- 
ceived the paternal benediction. All wept 
and exhibited much emotion. But all 
was festivity in No. 7, on the banks of the 
Danube that evening, when the organist, 
Joseph Haydn, was solemnly betrothed 
tothe fair Nanny, the daughter of Wenzel 
Puderlein, burgher and proprietor in the 
Leopoldstadt in Vienna. 

The Baron von Firnberg and young 
ron Swieten were not a little astonishe 
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when they came the next morning to take 
Haydn from Puderlein’s house, to find 
him affianced to the pretty Nanny. They 
remoustrated with him earnestly in pri- 
vate, but Joseph remained immoveable, 
and kept his word pledged to Puderlein 
aud his bride, like an honourable young 
man, 

At a later period he had reason to ac- 
knowledge thaj the step he had taken 
was somewhat precipitate; but he never 
repented it ; and consoled himself, when 
his earthly muse mingled a little discord 
with his tones, with the companionship 
of the immortal partner, ever lovely, ever 
young, who attends the skilful artist; 
through life, and who proved herself so 
true to dim, that the name of JosErH 
Haypw shall, after the lapse of centuries, 
be pronounced with joyful and sacred 
emotion by our latest posterity. But we 
have not yet done with our hero: the 
sequel must remain for another chapter. 





THE OLD YEAR 


FanEWELL! thou old and dying year! 
Thy wrinkled brow is sad: 
Thy eheek is wet with many a tear, 
Thy path with snowflakes clad. 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Hark! to the midnight chimes, that tell 
Thy swift fled reign is o’er ; 
Thou canst with us no longer dwell. 
Farewell for evermore ! 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell, old year! what wasted hours 
__ Are passed away with thee! 
We might have twined a crown of flowers, 
To gild thy memory ! 
Farewell! Farewell! 


We might have raised some angel song ; 
.. , We might have built some shrine ; 
10 he to the surrounding throng 
A keepsake gift of thine! 
Alas! Alas! 


‘Alas, old year! that thou must go 

«90 weak and poor away ! 

Sound not the chimes like knells of woe, 
Entreating thee to stay ? 

Farewell! Farewell! 


AND THE NEW. 


Thou sinkest, and the pine trees’ moan 
Echoes thy parting breath ; 
And I—as there thou liest alone, 
Weep o’er thy mournful death. 
Farewell! Farewell! 


But ah! a lovely child is here ! 
He standeth at my feet— 
A joyous boy—devoid of fear. 
He speaks in accents sweet, 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 


IIe shows me with his little hand 
A- path which lies before, 
It leads up to a pleasant land— 
Now I can weep no more! 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Fair child! though I have left undone, 
Within thy father’s reign, 

The deeds of good, that scarce begun, 
Were cast away again ; a 

Though man is weak, though life is frail, 
Yet, hand in hand with thee, 

I'll strive more gallantly to sail 
O’er life’s tempestuous sea! 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 
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TRIPS AFTER HEALTH, 


AND HOW 


TO PROFIT 


BY THEM. 


(Anown as “ Health Resorts of Britain.’) 


By Srencer Tuomson, M.D. 


CHAPTER X. 


TORQUAY—TEIGNMOUTH — SALCOMBE — DEVONSHIRE GENERALLY — CORNWALL— FALMOLT 


q— 


PENZANCE AND THE CORNISH CLIMATE—LAST OF TiIE SOUTH COAST. 


TORQUAY. 


Take your map of England, place your 
finger midway between Brighton and 
Hastings, it will rest upon Beachy Head. 
Carry the finger on past Brighton, past 
the coast of Sussex—the same, almost 
straight line, continues along the sea- 
margin of Hampshire, crossing the noted 
ports of Southampton and Portsmouth 
on the one hand, and the Isle of Wight 
on the other. Still keep the finger on 


the same course, it skirts the sea-board 
of Dorsetshire, and, leaving Weymouth 
behind, enters upon the county of Devon. 
But seareely have you got thus far, ere 
the straight or nearly straight coast-line 


takes a sudden turn to the south, and 
we find the bay-indented shores of this 
famed county of Devonshire, standing 
almost at right angles with the course we 
have just traced over. The first two 
indentations we ineet with are the embou- 
chures of the rivers Ex and Teign, better 
known through the names of their towns, 
xmouth and Teignmouth. <A little to 
the south of the latter comes the jutting 
promontory of ‘* Hope’s Nose,” forming 
one of the enclosing arms of Torbay, and 
having at its landward extremity the 
town of Torquay, which thus lies in the 
north-east corner of the bay. Situation 
could seareely be selected more favour- 
able to the mildness of climate and 
equability of temperature for which Tor- 
quay is so celebrated as a health resort. 
Passing Torquay, or rather Torbay, we 
reach the embouchure of the river Dart— 
Dartmouth. The situation of Torquay, 
between this river on the one hand, and 
the rivers Ex and Teign on the other, is 
assigned by Sir James Clark as one reason 
why the Torquay district itself is “ drier 
than other places ” on the south-west 
coast, “and almost entirely free from 
logs,” the rain appearing to be in some 
degree attracted J the rivers, although 
it seems to be unquestioned, that the 


high-lying district of Dartmoor als 
exerts considerable influence as a raip. 
divertent. ‘Torquay is well sheltered 
from the north-west, and is in a great 
measure protected from north-east 
winds.” Moreover, “the extent of 
sheltered country around Torquay his 
this additional advantage, that it enables 
the invalid, by extending his rides into 
the higher parts of the district to change 
his climate, in some degree, frequently; 
a matter of consequence to those especi- 
ally who remain the whole season at Tor. 
quay.” <As we have already remarked, 
Torquay lies at the north-east corer oi 
Torbay, but the town itself is situated in 
a smaller bay, under the shelter of the 
verdure-clad and wooded eminences oi 
Park Hill, Waldon Hill, and the Brad. 
dons, which are studded to their summits 
with villas. A short way from Torquay, 
nearer the extremity of the promontory, 
lies Meadfoot, a sheltered spot on the 
coast, where the visitor or invalid wil 
find good accommodation, with greater 
seclusion, but, of course, without many 
of the conveniences of Torquay itsell. 

Situated ‘as it is in a district which has 
been named the Garden of Devon, the 
beautiful Bay of Torbay presents the 
most charming—and to the invalid, 
most salutary varicty of scenery; at ole 
place the rugged rock, at another the 
wooded cliff rises from the water, aud 
these again are succeeded by the woode 
and cultivated slope, till the lofty elev 
tion of Berry Head terminates the view. 
This irregularity of coast comes 1 4% 
vantageously as regards the site 0 Tor- 
quay itself, for it enables the invalid, 
even within the limits of the town, \0 
take up his abode in very different 
scriptions of atmosphere, from the pre\ “ 
ing warmth of the lower sites, to '™ 
bracing breezes of those which are ig 
up the hill. 

Most persons are aware that Torquay 
derives its chief celebrity from the co” 
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narative warmth and mildness of its cli- 
ag eontrasted with other places in 
> roy; and hence its high claims to 
nsefuiness in the case of consumptive in- 
-alids. Mild, however, as the climate is, 
ee pquadility, not only as regards hu- 
idity, is, perhaps, a more striking and 
vopetieial characteristic. Although the 
Jinate of Devonshire gencrally is a damp 
one. it would appear that Torquay is 


-. 





one, 
7” AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
Annual, Winter, 
At Torquay itrains 132 ........ 35 
50 Undercliff ...... B46 ccccceces =I 
Ne CHING .cccce eeeceee 169 eeeeeeree 45 
1 Hastings coocsesee 153 — cccceee oo 39 
i London e@erteecesee 175 eeeeeeese 48 
AL 
t Again, taking 
if 7 THE QUANTITY OF 


N Annual, Winter, 
At Torquay there falls 25.20 ...... 6.82 
Undercliff...cccscocce 23:48 ceccee 4.65 
CHEOM. cccsccccesccocs SABE ccocce 8:43 
Hastings ...ccccccees SZ.GL sccere 7.54 
LONGON,.c.cccccccccse 24:90  covece d 


crs) 


oe 


As might be expected, even without 
reference to the above tables, the autumn 
and winter months are considerably the 
most damp at Torquay. Moreover, as 
stated by Dr. Shapter, in his work on Z'he 
| Clinate of the South of Devon—* During 
, the winter season the south wind is often 
| fe accompanied by a warm thick mist, which 
_ %s particularly relaxing, and, from its 
irequency, not unaptly styled ‘Devon- 
shire weather.’ This wind, traversing the 
Atlantic from the warmer latitudes, 
reaches the coast charged with a greater 
degree of moisture than the air can con- 

tai, when cooled by the lower tempera- 
iure of the local climate; the result is, 
ihe misty appearance of a great dew de- 
| posit.” Evidently then, if Torquay is 
© hot so regularly moist in every season of 
the year as it has been usually considered, 
tis, in winter, a moist and relaxing 
climate; and this point requires to be 


Sek : > 
‘axeninto consideration by those persons 


Fr Eh’? Oo 


Mae th St ee 
BETES ae ay es ened 


5 
y Annual, Winter, 
a ROOQURT ciccscscccce O82 scsres 2468 
Undercliff 4.4.4... 513 se. 418 
a a a 


Hlastings biel oe <a fe 
TOD ..cnicaccsses CR <acie O83 


a The Visitor in health, and the invalid 
e who is not too great an invalid to un- 
‘ ne : little fatigue, will find abundant 
ct ‘}e tor pleasant walks and excursions 
“i the Vicinity of this favoured spot, this 
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drier than other parts of the county, and 
drier when compared with other districts 
of Britain than it has generally been con- 
sidered; the reason we have already 
given, being the attraction of the rain, 
by the vicinity of the rivers, and of the 
elevation of Dartmoor, The following, 
copied from Mr. Vivian’s tables, will best 
illustrate the above :—Taking the 


UPON WHICH RAIN FALLS. 


Spring. Summer. Autumn, 
eccccese. SO suecone co S2 eeccescee 30 
éabiaasen ee SE neheses oo 42 
esstheses FE scccsces o BE ciccrce 45 
oeneccece ) aero co S86 ssecccccse 49 
onensness Tom 8 ca OB 


RAIN IN INCHES. 


Spring. Summer. Autumn. 
ose eee S58 «cose GOO ence. OF 
eeeese ‘$06 ww 628) ano. BOO 
ceccee DCD cisccce REE scccce BOS 
erccee O00 ssooe GAP score 32.03 
ieane 4.80 ccccee 6.67 scccce T.48 


whio, cither of their own accord, or in ac- 
cordance with medical opinion, fix upon 
it for a residence. For however bene- 
ficial the soft moist atmosphere may be 
in soine diseases and states of constitu- 
tion, it is no less injurious in others. 

But, as already remarked, the claims of 
Torquay, as a health-resort, rest upon 
the warmth, and especially the equable 
warmth of its climate. ‘That is, while it 
is warmer than perhaps any other place 
in Britain during winter, it 1s compara- 
tively cool in summer. ‘There is not, as 
the table will show, any very great dif- 
ference in this respect, between Torquay 
and some of the other winter residences 
of these islands ; but the difference would 
be much greater were comparison made 
with less sheltered, and especially, with 
more directly inland localities. 

The following table shows the aver- 
age temperature of the places indicated :— 


MEAN TEMPERATURE. 


Spring. Summer. Autumn. 
www O46 weer CF coc BE 
eeage /, 64 wae 76 ua 
sniece C05 woes C88 cee BA 
wee £24 a GT uur. oe 

a3 aie CES wen Se 


garden of Devon. One of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of these is the 
picturesque little village of Babbicombe, 
with its steep hill-side and terraced 
cardens. Not far from this, but nearer 
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the extremity of the promontory—Hope’s 
Nose—a most picturesque spot—Ansty’s 
Cove—is well worthy of a visit. The 
cove is “ divided into two unequal parts, 
by an out-jutting crag, through a narrow 
cleft of which a flight of rude steps, and 
a somewhat narrow and precipitous path, 
afford the means of intereommunication. 
These two divisions are of a singularly 
diverse aspect. The southern and smaller 
is clothed with verdure almost to the 
water’s edge, the green surface being 
here and there interrupted by protruding 
masses of the red rock. The other is 
almost all rock, beautiful in its many 
varied tints and miultitudinous lines.” 
Towards the middle of the promontory, 
between Babbicombe and Ansty’s Cove 
and Torquay, there is a curious cave, 
“Kent’s Cavern,” celebrated for its 
fossil treasures. Beneath the bed of mud 
which forms the floor of the cave have 
been found “bones of the hyena, tiger, 
bear, wolf, horse, deer, elephant, hippo- 
potamus, elk, rat, dog, sheep, rabbit, and 
some bones of birds.” Many of them 
gnawed and some perfect. Few persons 
there are who would not be interested 
in the facts disclosed by this curious and 
long-hidden page of creation’s book ; 
facts which offer so wide a field for 
speculation and research. On the side of 
Torquay, opposite to that on which lies 
Babbicombe, the Tor Abbey Sands, 
Livermead, and Cockington are favourite 
resorts for those who do not travel far ; 
and still nearer, commanding a full view 
of the bay, with its lively scenes, the 
Beacon Hill is easily reached. 

A pleasant excursion to the southward 
leads past Paignton and Goodrington, to 
the fishing-town of Brixham, where 
William of Orange landed, on the 5th of 
November, 1688. Many of the finer 
kinds of fish, turbot, soles, whiting, mul- 
let, &e., are the produce of this fishing- 
station ; and ou Saturdays, when the prin- 
cipal fish-sales take place, the scene is 
«very animated one. One mile east of 
Brixham harbour we reach the south-west 
eorncr of Torbay—the “marble steep ” 
of Berryhead, a worthy termination of 
the favoured Bay of Tor. We might 
say more of many other pleasant resorts 
around ‘Torquay, and especially of the 
wild and picturesque district of Dart- 
moor, with its Druidical remains, its 
Sacred Cireles and Forts, its Cromlechs, 
Barrows, and Cairns, telling of people, 
customs, and pagan worship long passed 
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away; but these scarcely belone — 
notice of a health resort. italia 
_ Truly one might almost lone for 4 
little, only a little, threatenine to health 
which would consign us to so pleasant 
interesting, and beautiful a resort as Tor. 
quay. 

We have given our first attention {) 
Torquay, as the place which stands highest 
in repute in the south-western division, 
and we might almost have said in Britain 
in its own peculiar way, but it by no means 
stands alone, for the whole coast, fron 
Lyme Regis, where we part from Dorset. 
shire, to Plymouth, where we meet the 
Cornish border, is crowded with health 
resorts of greater or lesser note, (Of 
these, Sidmouth is the most: easterly, 
Exmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth meet 1s 
before we reach Torquay, and. Salscombe 
after we have passed it, not to mention 
many smaller # se 

For the district we are now in, Exeter 
is the head quarters, for here we find the 
commencement of the South Devon Rail. 
way, which runs its course of fifty-three 
miles to Plymouth, missing, however, our 
first and last localities, Sidmouth and 
Salscombe; and this district of South 
Devon has the soft mild climate, where 
the tenderest plants, both of vegetables 
and human kind, can live and flourish in 
winter. “It has a winter temperature 
nearly two degrees higher than that of 
the coast of Sussex and Hampshire, and 
from three to four degrees higher than 
that of London. The difference is most 
remarkable during the months of No 
vember, December, and January; amount: 
ing, on the average, in the sheltered 
places, to five degrees above London. In 
February the difference falls to three 
degrees, and in March and April the 
excess of the mean temperature over that 
of London does not amount to one de- 
gree.” The chief difference taking place 
In the night. Of course the mildness 0 
the climate in particular localities varies 
greatly according to their shelter, 
posure, &c.; shelter, generally, means 
protection from the north and east, 
although in some eases it is desirable frou 
south-west gales as well. As a gener 
rule, the most sheltered sites, and those 
possessing the most equable and mildest 
climate, are to be found directly up 
the shore, deriving their freedom ee 
cold, in part, to the immediate vicinity ° 
the sea, and their site, to the geo 
and topographical peculiarities of MS 
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district, which exhibits a succession of 
s, chines, glens, vales, or whatever 
they may be called, often traversed by a 
sream, and which open out as they ap- 
roach the coast, thus giving the requisites 
of asouth or west exposure, a sufficient 
space for the erection of a watering- 
lace and all its appurtenances, few or 
many as the case may be, vicinity to the 
sea, and shelter, by means of the hills 
which form and surround the depression ; 
‘1 some instances the elevation of ground 
being further aided by trees and planta- 
tions. It is not intended, however, to 
convey the idea that the only sheltered 
and temperate sites for invalid winter 
residence in Devonshire are of necessity 
on the coast; there are inland places to 
which we shall allude, but, as remarked 
by Sir James Clark, “it will be found 
that as we recede from the coast, the cold, 
especially during the night, is more in- 
tense, and the range of temperature 
ereater.” 


eorge 


SIDMOUTH, 


Fifteen miles from Exeter, but not by 
rail, is, like Bournemouth, tree sheltered, 
although rising grounds around give their 
aid. That the climate is a mild one, the 
wore delicate plants which survive winter 
exposure sufficiently indicate. Mr. Lee, 
in his Watering Places of Britain, 
describes the winter as often “too mild 
to be agreeable to those in robust health ; 
snow seldom remains on the ground; 
November is gloomy, with fogs; De- 
cember generally fine and equable, the 
wind being from the north; in January 
heavy gales are not unf requent; February, 
though usually mild, is not unfrequently 
troubled by storms; in March, north and 
north-west winds prevail ; September and 
Uctober are agreeable.’ Sir James 
Clark, although adinitting that there are 
some sheltered situations for invalids, 
regards Sidmouth more as a summer and 
autumn bathing locality. 

, Our course by rail from Exeter is 
Cown the west bank of the Exe, at the 
mouth of which lies our next locality, 


| EXMOUTH, 

fo reach which, on the east side of the 
river, we must boat it across the estuary, 
at least till the direct line is made, | ~aving 
the rail at the Star Cross or New Cross 
Station. The town consists of an old 
and new portion, the former occupying 


t rey wneih? 
he low er position, and on this accouut 
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open to the objection of damp, and liable 
to exhalations from the extending river 
estuary; whilst the new, or higher part, 
is exposed to high winds. Upon the 
whole, opinion seems adverse to Exmouth 
as an established winter resort ; although, 
undoubtedly, shelter is to be found. But, 
in summer, the want of shelter makes it 
less close and hot than many other places. 
Nevertheless, although Exmouth is said to 
be the oldest established watering-place 
in Devonshire, it has not maintained its 
ground against its young and rising rivals. 
Between Exmouth and Sidmouth, four 
miles east of the former, in a sheltered 
valley, lies Salterton, one of the smaller 
watering-places, chiefly frequented in 
summer, but also well adapted in many 
respects for the winter residence of the 
invalid who prefers quiet, and does not 
require a large space for exercise. 

If, instead of leaving our train at Star 
Cross, we continue our course, three 
miles and a-half brings us to 


DAWLISH, 


A place ranking next to Torquay as a 
winter residence. The rail carries us 
between the beach and the town, and a 
fine promenade walk has been formed on 
the beach side of the line, which thus, 
instead of becoming, as was thought it 
would, an eye-sore and deformity, has 
been converted into a real acquisition. 
Dawlish extends a good distance up its 
narrow valley, and the best protection is 
to be found rather here than close upon 
the sea, where there is considerable ex- 
posure to the east winds in spring. Like 
many other places, Dawlish has sprung 
into notice during the present century ; 
previously it was merely a small fishing 
village, but its site and climate have 
brought it into certain favour. Its limi- 
tation in every way is its chief objection ; 
nevertheless, it possesses many of the 
establishments which now seem the rule 
in every place of the kind. Moreover, 
the sea-bathing is extremely good. 

Three miles of rail, and five tunnels, 
through rough, projecting headlands—a 
pretty good allowance for nervous tra- 


vellers—bring us to 
TEIGNMOUTH. 


These tunnels, arched out of the solid 
rock, do not require interior building, as 
in most other places. The last, which is 
the longest, passes through the some- 


what noted “ Parson” rock, having just 
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traversed the “ Clerk””—both being well 
known headlands. At Teignmouth, as 
at Dawlish, the rail divides the beach, in 
part of its course, at least, from the town, 
and here, too, we have the promenade on 
the outer side of the rail. Teignmouth, 
which is divided into the East and West 
Towns, is not one of the recent places, 
but is noticed before the Conquest, and in 
the reign of Henry VIII. its haven is said 
to have been capable of admitting vessels 
of 800 tons burden. It was not, however, 
until the end of the last ceutury that it 
began to attract attention as a watering- 
place, and to receive the consequent ad- 
ditions of new buildings which have 
rogressively converted it into the now 
a ane and well-frequented Health 
Resort. The old parts of the town are 
for the most part irregularly built, with 
narrow streets ; the new part, or visitors’ 
quarter, in the modern style, is situated 
on the Den or Dene, a tongue of land 
having the river on one side and the sea 
on the other. The Den, which is the 
great attraction of the place, not only 
includes the principal public buildings, 
rooms, baths, &e., as well as the best 
houses, but it has also the chief drive and 
promenade, skirting the sea. Teignmouth 
has the usual mild climate of Devon, 
myrtles and other tender plants growing 
well, unprotected, throughout the year. 
It is somewhat exposed to the east wind, 
but as that prevails only in March and 
April, it does not suffer much in that re- 
spect; from the north it is tolerably pro- 
tected. “The average temperature is 
almost six degrees higher than that of 
London trom October to May, and five 
lower from June to September.” This 
comparative coolness in summer, and a 
deficiency of shelter as compared with 
the neighbouring places in winter, as well 
as good sands, make ‘Teignmouth chiefly 
a summer resort. Yachts and pleasure- 
boats abound for those who like them. 
We must not forget that Teignmouth 
boasts of possessing the iongest bridge in 
Britain—a light structure of wood and 
Iron—which crosses the estuary of the 
river. 

About two miles up the Teign from 
Teignmouth, the village of Bishop’s 
Teignton has a good reputation as a 
sheltered locality ; and, to some invalids, 
the slight distance from the sea, and com- 
parative protection from even southerly 
gales, is an advantage. 

When we depart from Teignmouth by 
rail, wo-taketeave of the sea, and do not 
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come upon it again till we reach Ply. 
mouth, the line to Torquay being =e, 
a branch from the Newton Abbot Stal oe 
and that branch we need not take ne 
having already been to Torquay by a more 
expeditious route of our own. From New. 
ton Abbot, the rail cuts across the southern 
projection of Devon. At the extreme 
south of this projection we find a place 
where not only myrtles, fuclisias, and 
heliotropes flourish, but where the orange 
and the lime are also out-of-door plants 
and ripen their fruits. 


SALCOMBE, 


Within sight of the sea, lies a short dis. 
tance up * Kingsbridge Water,” an ip. 
dentation on the coast, which is guarded 
on either side by the promontories of 
Prawl Point and Bolt Head. The former 
of these is a fine majestic headland, with 
a natural arch beneath, through which a 
boat may be taken in calm weather; the 
latter, with an almost equal elevation, 
opposes it on the further side of the bay: 
{there is no lack of wild scenery, and of 
steep and rugged cliffs around, contrast: 
ing with the tropical greenness of the 
little watering-place which lies in their 
midst; probably the warmest place on 
the south coast. Salcombe has yet the 
disadvantage of being too mueli shut in, 
of affording but small space for exercise, 
and limited accommodation for invalids; 
not being an invalid station only, but a 
busy little sea-port with a thriving trade. 
A couple of ruined towers mark the site 
of the eastle, which stood so memorable 
a siege from the Parliamentary forces. 
What would our consumptive invalids 
do without that eurved stretch of coast, 
the South-West District of Sir James 
Clark, which, extending from the ancient 
port of Lyme Regis—a port when many 
of its new neighbours were but shingle, 
and bare, untenanted shore—termiuates 
at the upheaved slate-pointed promontory 
of Bolt Head, which we have Just lett. 
Jetween these two points lie “bits” 
winter climate, if we may so speak, which 
are scarcely to be matched in Britain; 
but yet, bits of peculiar climate, muc 
warmth, and, in winter especially, much 
moisture. There can be no doubt that 
Devonshire climate is moist aud relaxing. 
Ditferences there are, no doubt, 1 the 
extent of this, but yet it is never ale 
gether Jost; and, as a consequence, there 
are certain kinds and states of constilr 
tion which receive injury 
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ases are better away. Moreover, 


lung ¢ hee : 
cases that will do well at certain times of 


the year, must leave at others ; and people 


xho do well for two or three mouths, 
will, if they stay longer, begin to fall 


back. Here, however, we are getting 
upon ground which should be left to the 
medical adviser. Suffice it to say, that, 
as a broad rule, persons of relaxed habit, 
or suffering from diseases of relaxation, 
should not resort to Devonshire except 
under medical sanction. We speak of it 
more with reference to the winter resorts, 
rather than to the summer watering- 
places—of its sca-side, rather than of its 
inland localities; for some of these—as 
Chudleigh and Moreton Hampstead—are 
said to possess a much more bracing air 
and climate. 

The county of Devon has one peculi- 
arity which we have not heretofore en- 
countered: it has two coast lines, divided 
entirely from each other—the one north, 
facing the Bristol Channel; the other 
south, looking towards the English Chan- 
yel. Morcover, there 1s no other English 
cowity similar to Devon in these respects. 
Consequently, having left its south shore, 
we must, before reaching its north, coast- 
wise, at least, turn the Land’s End, and 
traverse the most remote county of Eng- 
land—too remote, perhaps, for a great 
proportion of our readers, yet not without 
uterest, both to the traveller, and to 
sone classes of invalids. 

Penzance, in the extreme west of Corn- 
wall, the “Land’s End District” of Sir 
James Clark, is the principal health sta- 
tion, and includes Marazion, which is but 
a short distance from it. The preity little 
Dutch-founded town of Flushing, near 
Falmouth, has also some reputation as a 
health resort. Probably the Cornwall and 
West Cornwall lines ‘of rail will by de- 
grees bring into notice other spots suited 
lor invalid residence, although the ex- 
treme distance from the great centres of 
English life must prove a serious obs acle. 
The rails we have just mentioned are in 
direct. communieation with the South 
Devon from Exeter; but if you wish to 
visit Falmouth neighbourhood, with a view 
to health shelter, you must stop at ‘Truro. 
Ossibly, amid the many arms and intri- 
sel e of Falmouth’s most com- 
Ee lal ms you may find other 
nines _ : as yet unknown, and, of 
of the se _ e neighbourhood partakes 
which 8 nera mild Cornish climate, of 
al eo ever, We Shall speak presently. 

“mouth itself, for long the chief Go- 
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vernment packet-station, is an old- 
fashioned, irregular town, but, like so 
many others, throwing out its new and 
more airy suburbs. Being at Falmouth, 
if you have the ambition of standing as 
iar towards the south pole as you can on 
the soil, or rather, we must say, on the 
rocks of England, you ean do so now, by 
visiting the well-known Lizard Point. If 
you are an Invalid, you will leave such a 
distinction to the tourist, and push on to 
Peuzance, the health-place of Cornwall, 
which, by virtue of its name, meaning 
* Salut’s head,” takes for its arms John 
the Buaptist’s head on a charger. Situated 
on the shores of Mount’s Bay, the bay 
of the noted St. Michael’s Mount, Pen- 
zance faces the east, but is well sheltered 
from the west, the quarter whence come 
the gales, and real gales they are, which 
sweep over the south-western, peninsula- 
like, sea-girt county of Cornwall. The 
climate of Penzance, and indeed that of 
Cornwall generally, is verv peculiar. We 
quote from Mr. White’s Walk lo the Land’s 
Lud an excellent description of it. After 
noticing the great and early productive- 
ness of the land in some parts, and espe- 
cially in the immediate vicinity of Pen- 
zance, he says :— 

“From the Orkneys down to Cornwall, 
there is an increase of one degree of tem- 
perature for every 11] iniles; the mean 
of the year being 45° in the north, and 
52° at Penzance. From east to west thie 
increase is one degree for every 66 miles ; 
and while the winter temperature of 
Greenwich is 35°, that of Penzaiee is 42°. 
This part of Cornwall has thus a winter 
less cold by many degrees than any other 
part of the kingdom. The first traces of 
vegetation appear earlier in this country, 
as already mentioned, than on the opposite 
side of the channel, or even in the north 
of Italy. But there are modifying cir- 
cumstances, and unless these are taken 
into account, the idea suggested by ‘ per- 
petual spring,’ will prove — fallacious. 
Owing to the narrowness of the country, 
and its position between two seas, the 
Cornish summer is not so hot as In coun- 
tries three or four hundred miles nearer 
the north; the harvest is later, and the 
air, loaded with damp, while it retards 
the ripening of grain, produces on some 
constitutions a feeling of languor and 
depression unknown ina drier atmospliere, 
Though the difference of temperature be- 
tween the two seasons bé much less than 
in other places, approaching to equality ; 
and though the winter be mild, . is wet, 
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and the summer is cool and humid. These 
are considerations not to be lost sight of 
in discussing the important question of 
change of air. Whether on the cliffs of 
Devonshire or Cornwall, there were few 
davs on which I did not find my overcoat 
acceptable, and the evenings were almost 
invariably chilly. 

“ Another modifying influence is the 

uantity of rain. The average yearly 
rain-fall in Cornwall is 44 inches; in 
Middlesex it is 24 inches. The popular 
saying that ‘Cornwall will take a shower 
every day in the week, and two on Sun- 
days,’ is thus seen to have had a sub- 
stantial origin. 

“ In the winter months the sea is from 
4° to 8° warmer than the land; hence the 
little snow that falls is soon melted along 
the borders of the coast. At times a 
gusty drizzle sets in and lasts for two or 
three weeks, making everything miserable 
out of doors, and damp within. That 
misty rain which saturated me at the 
Lizard, happily but for a few hours, was 
a specimen. The valleys, too, are subject 
to fogs. 

‘But the Cornish winter is not a 
cheerless season; quite the reverse. 
Dwellers in Middlesex and the neigh- 
bouring countics, have not unfrequently 
to lament that in some of the autumn and 
winter months the sky is covered with 
thick, leaden clouds, through which the 
sun never pierces for weeks. Such a 
state of things rarely occurs in Cornwall ; 
if there be much rain, there is also much 
sunshine; more than falls to our share 
here in the east. Except on the extra- 
ordinary occasions referred to, the rain 
seldom lasts beyond a few hours, and for 
one half of the day the sun will be so 
bright and warm, that it is only by ob- 
serving the vegetation you are reminded 
of January. Such a winter, as some 
think, more than compensates for the 
deficiencies of summer; and we see that 
rain every day for nine months does 
not necessarily imply constant gloomy 
weather.” 

Sir James Clark thinks that one prin- 
cipal advantage of the Penzance climate 
is its comparative warmth during the 
night at all seasons, but remarks: “ In 
the spring Penzance loses its superiority 
of climate. In April and May it is de- 
cidedly inferior to the more sheltered 
spots on the south coast of Devon, and 


(To be continued.) 


HOW TO PROFIT BY THEy, 


to the Undercliff.” This inferiority is 
chiefly owing to the north-east eXposur 
of Penzance, and might probably be 
counteracted by the selection of 4 More 
specially invalid position; for it must be 
remembered that Penzance was not sited 
and built with any special view to climate 
advantages, and that whatever it has to 
offer in that way is simply incidental 
The accommodations for invalid residence 
in and around Penzance are good, and 
the surrounding country offers abundant 
facilities for exercise in walks and drives. 
certainly a consideration, when taken in 
connexion with the equable winter tem. 
perature. For those who are able to ex. 
tend their rambles further, the Lizard 
Point on the one hand, and the Land’s 
End on the other, offer different kinds of 
interest. ‘The former has the bold varied 
scenery of its rocky coast, but then its 
rock is not common rock, but the bean- 
tiful, firee-hardened red and green-veined 
serpentine, which is too hard to be 
affected by the never-ceasing wash of 
the waves, and would endure, probably, 
when the granite which composes the 
Land’s End promontory had given way, 
and granite is not the most yielding of 
materials, 

The interior of Cornwall generally does 
not seem, apart from its mineral interests, 
to offer much to the stranger ; a succes- 
sion of low hills and barren moors, with- 
out wood, and covered with heath and 
furze, look coarse and naked. The scenery 
of the north coast is said to be grand, 
“the cliffs high, steep, and craggy, and 
going straight down into the ocean,” 
with occasional sandy beaches between 
them, but subject to the beating of a 
“tremendous sea” along their entire 
leneth. “The coast scenery on the 
south is not so striking, but in many 
parts is very beautiful; and the mouths 
of the valleys opening seawards, and 
often traversed by small rivers fringed 
with wood, present views that may no! 
be excelled.” 

“Tourists who visit Corwall in search 
of the picturesque, usually travel by the 
road from Plymouth, through Liskeard 
to Bodmin. ‘This route lies through a 
succession of valleys which, being shel- 
tered from the sea breezes, are we 


wooded, and, owing to the dampness of 


the climate, abound in various kinds 0 
ferns, all of most luxuriant growth. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 
No. 3.—‘‘ HE'S A GOOD FELLOW !—NOBODY’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.” 


“THe world,” says Longfellow, in his 
beautiful tale of Zyperton—which we 
heartily commend to all our readers for 
perusal, —‘ the worid loves a spice of 
wickedness. Talk as you will about prin- 
ciple, impulse is more attractive, even 
when it goes too far. The passions of 
youth, like unhooded hawks, fly high, 
with musical bells upon their jesses ; and 
we forget the cruelty of the sport in the 
dauntless bearing of the gallant bird.” It 
is this inclination for “a spice of wicked- 
ness” which has given currency to the 
saying we purpose to illustrate, and which, 
with its double fallacy, deludes so many 
to their destruction. The two fallacies 
are, first, that the kind of character to 
whom the name of “a good fellow” is 
applied, is in reality a thorough scape- 
grace ; second, instead of being “ nobody’s 
enemy but his own,” he is the enemy of 
all with whom he is in any way connected. 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, in his novel of Zhe 
Cartous, has given us an example of this 
double fallacy in the character of Guy 
Bolding, who, he tells us, “was one of 
those excellent creatures, who are no- 
body’s enemies but their own.” This 
“excellent creature” is introduced to us 
as “a tall fellow, somewhat more than 
six feet high, in a cut-away sporting-coat, 
with a dog-whistle tied to the button-hole, 
drab shorts and gaiters, and a waistcoat 
with all manner of strange furtive pockets. 
Guy Bolding had lived a year and a half 
at Oxtord as a “fast man;” so “ fast” 
had he lived, that there was scarcely a 
tradesman at Oxford into whose books 
he had not contrived to run. His father 
Was compelled to withdraw him from the 
university, at which he had already had 
the honour of being plucked for the Lité/e 
go; aud the young gentleman, on being 
asked for what profession he was fit, had 
replied with conscious pride, “that he 
could tool a coach.” His father was a 
clergyman, whom he had compelled to 
make great pecuniary sacrifice, to say 
nothing of mental distress suffered; and 
we are tld that the meditated portion for 
us Infant sister had been half swallowed 
up inthe payment of his college debts. 
And yet this man is held up to us as an 
Neen rent creature,” “a good fellow, who 
: ysenemy but his own.” 
‘vents, the Oxford tradesmen, we should 


At all’ 


think, did not exactly agree in this pane- 
gyric—at least, while they were kept 
waiting for their money ; and the father, 
when he paid it, must have felt very inuch 
as if an enemy had been despoiling his 
property. Still, this Guy Bolding is about 
one of the most favourable examples that 
can be quoted of the “ good fellow, who is 
nobody’s enemy but his own;” for he is 
not described as possessing any very 
vicious habits—he is not presented to us 
either as a drunkard or a gambler; but 
more as a reckless, extravagant youth, 
who has an utter impossibility either to 
use or to keep his money, but suffers it 
to flow away from him almost uncon- 
sciously, regardless of those on whom his 
extravagance may inflict injury. And 
this is done with such an imperturbable 
air of good humour, such an everlasting 
relish for fun, that you cannot help liking 
the fellow in spite of his recklessness. 
His good-temper, his gallant bearing, are 
like the musical bells upon the jesses of 
the hawk; and we forget the injuries he 
inflicts on others in our liking for his own 
bold bearing—for the better feclings that 
are discerned beneath the sporting-coat, 
and the waistcoat with “ furtive pockets.” 
And through these feelings we are led to 
hope that, in time, the weapons of evil 
may be “turned against itself, fighting 
under better banners.” 

We have an older and a higher example 
of one who may be called, in the phrase- 
ology of our adage, the king of “ good 
fellows,” in the portraiture which Shak- 
speare has drawn for us of the ‘ mad-cap 
Prince of Wales,” he who “doff’d the 
world -aside, and let it pass.” But it 
cannot be said that he was “nobody’s 
enemy but his own.” From the very first 
mention of him, we have him described 
“as dissolute as desperate ;” from the 
very first he is a “plague” hanging over 
his father; the 
“One fatal remembrance, ene sorrow that 

throws 
Its deep shade alike o’er his joys and his woes.” 
He sces “riot and disorder stain the 
brows of his young Harry,” until, when 
surrounded with dangers, when rebellion 
rears its hideous front, and the great 
nobles of the land “ capitulate” against 
him, then we find the old king oe 
that this “good fellow” is only marke 
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“for the hot vengeance and the rod of 
Heaven 
‘To punish my mistreadings ;° 


’ 


and in the wild and debauched youth who 
calls him father, sees only his “ nearest 
and dearest enemy.” But Shakspcare 
understood human nature too well to 
make the riotous Prince a// evil. From 
the very first, “some sparks of better 
hope” are seen, and our interest is excited 
by the development of these indications 
of better things. We are never in any 
doubt as to the ultimate conquest over 
the ardent passions of his youth—the 
“breaking through the foul and ugly 
mists of vapours’”—the casting off “ his 
loose behaviour ”— 

“ Redeeming time when men least think I will;” 


and we follow him through the dramatic 
action with ever increasing pleasure, as 
we see in him something more than the 
* xood fellowship” which endears him to 
Falstaff and the rest of his followers. 
Shakspeare has endowed him with strong 
intellect, and strong affections. The con- 
ventionalities of the court were too tame 
for his ardent nature—he must mingle 
with his fellow men. He does not come 
entirely unscathed from the contact; he 
yields himself up to the idleness of the 
moment, smothers his higher thoughts, 
and gives way to their “unyoked hu- 
mours.” But he has been learning the 
great lessons of humanity amidst men 
with whom his follies made him an equal ; 
and we see him come out of the encounter, 
not altogether debased, as inferior minds 
would have been, but with enlarged 
sympathies for human nature, which he 
might have sought in vain in courts. It 
is when we see him breaking away from 
the bondage of “ good fellowship’— 

** When consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him”’— 


when his lower impulses give place to 
higher thoughts, and he has cast aside 
the vile habits that obscured his nobler 
nature, that he justifies the interest we 
have felt for him, even in his wildness, 
his riot, and dishonour. 

Henry the Fifth is here a poetical 
creation moulded according to the poct’s 
will; giving full scope to the misdirected 
energies of youth—full scope to its im- 
pulses; but, at the same time, com- 
mingling with them a lofty intelleet—a 
high and noble nature, glowing aspira- 
lions for a better state of things. Yet, 
even here, we find the “good fellow” 
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mixed up with much that is vile, debas- 
ing, and wicked; engaged in hichwa 
robbery ; “touching the base strine i 
humility” with drawers and serving-mnen 
revelling in foul jests and “ most Un. 
savoury similes ;” and gaining “ rottey 
opinions” from the great and good. It 
might suit the poet’s purpose to make 
the “musical bells” strike out thej: 
loudest notes—to enlist our sympathies 
on the side of his “good fellow.” |; 
might, perhaps, be wise to show us that 
there is a possibility of becoming some. 
thing better than a “good fellow;” of 
redeeming time, putting aside that “ loose 
behaviour” of early life, by which the 
title was earned, and doing some little 
good in our gencration. But we fear in 
real life the examples of this change are 
almost as rare as that of one deserting 
the mysteries of a betting-book, to guide 
the mysteries of a nation’s finances. If 
Harry the Fifth redeemed the errors of 
the Prince of Wales, George the Fourth 
died as he had lived. 

Let us now look into real life. Whoare 
these “good fellows?” Who are these 
excellent creatures who are “ nobody’s 
enemies but their own?” Are they to 
be found among the great philanthropists 
of their age? When Howard passed 
years of his life in visiting the gaols and 

risons throughout Europe; when he 
ened the fever and the pestilence m 
dungeon and lazaretto ; when he spent his 
fortune in the endeavour to relieve the 
miseries of the oppressed, to give comfort 
to the sick and health to the criminal; 
when he laid the foundations of those 
changes which purified our hospitals, and 
gave cleanliness, fresh air, and wholesome 
food to the criminals in the dungeon; was 
he called a “ good fellow?” When peril- 
ling his own life to give health to others, 
was he styled “ nobody’s enemy but his 
own?” Far from it: he was met by the 
sneers, and scoffs, and calumnies ol the 
world; he was ridiculed as a dreamer, as 
a knight-errant; he came under the ban 
of officials for the trouble he was giving 
he was on all sides thwarted and opposed; 
and it was left to asubsequent generation 
to recognise his worth, and erect a statue 
to his memory. When Father Mathew 
was devoting time and fortune to get ri 
of the monster vice of his country, mstea 
of being hailed as a “ good fellow’ —" 20 
body’s enemy but his own,” all the “ goo 
fellows” of ‘the land were loud in thet 
outcry against him. They felt as if he 
was robbing them of their “ occupation 


’ 






















—depriving them of their good name ; for, 
singular to say, there 1s never an Instance 
known of a man obtaining the appellation 
of a “ good (ellow—nobody Ss enemy but 
his own,” unless he is notorious for his 
love of strong potations. This seems to 
be the one thing necessary to obtain this 
title. He may possess wit, humour, 
learning, a ready flow of conversation, a 
never-failing good-nature, a love for 
human kind; but unless there is mingled 
with this a “spice of wickedness,” unless 
his “impulses” are stronger than his 
“ principles,” unless he brings himself 
down to the level of meaner capacities by 
drowning his better propensities in drink, 
he never gains the title of a“ good fellow 
—nobody’s enemy but his own.” There 
is a kind of contemptuous pity in the 
very sound of it. When we see a fine 
intellect and bright nature, calculated to 
attain the highest eminence, degrading 
and brutalizing itself, then it is that the 
common herd ery out “he is a good fel- 
low,” as if they rejoiced to see a great 
spirit brought down to their own low 
level. And if we find he makes an effort 
to redeem himself—if, for instance, he 
casts off the habit of indulgence—then, 
although still retaining all his other 
qualities, and displaying them in still 
greater vigour, the tone of his quondam 
admirers is altered; he is no longer a 
“good fellow,” but we hear him spoken 
of as one who was formerly a “good 
fellov—nobody’s enemy but his own,” 
but now he is a “milksop,” a “ prig,” who 
can no longer take his glass like a man. 
The irregularities and frailties of men 
of genius have done much to promote 
the fallacy which we condemn. ‘The very 
brillianey of one portion of their lives has 
served to blind us to the profligacy of the 
other. And men who cannot. compete 
with them in intellect and wit, imagine 
they are imitating them when they rival 
them in the number of bottles they can 
drink, or when they exceed them in some 
act of profligacy. But if we look into 
the lives of those public men who have 
been famed as “ecod fellows,” who have 
been the life and soul of society, without 
Whose presence the richest dinners were 
a blank, we shall find that so far from 
cing “nobody’s enemy but their own,” 
ley spread difficulty and distress over 
all around them. It is with a faltering 
hand that we write fhe name of Sheridan ; 
ls with a saddened spirit that we recal 
¢ Memory of this “ good fellow—no- 
ody’s enemy but his own.” In him we 
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have the “dauntless bearing of the noble 
bird” that claims our admiration; the 
“musical bells” fastened to his jesses, 
which give us so much delight; but, 
alas! in him, also, we have impulse over- 
mastering principle, and leading him to 
evil, to ruin, and to death; the tire of his 
genius breaking out and flashing upon 
the world in spite of his undisciplined 
youth and half-trained mind ; winning for 
himself a position amongst the highest and 
noblest in the land: the highest in sta- 
tion, the noblest in intellect. In all he 
attempted, achieving the greatest success: 
as an orator, making the best speech; as 
an author, writing the best comedy, the 
best opera, the best farce; as the com- 
panion of wits, taking the highest place, 
and outshining them all. But, withal, 
reckless, unprovident, seeking inspiration 
in wine, and rewarding it with wine when 
it came, until reduced to a state of mental 
and bodily imbecility. Distress accumu- 
lating around him, but in the midst of 
distress preserving his political indepen- 
dence, aud refusing to go into Parliament 
with the badge of a master upon him. 
His whole life one long paroxysm of ex- 
citement; his moral character disorga- 
nized; and, in the end, sinking under 
pecuniary embarrassments, amidst the 
ingratitude of those who had hailed him 
as a “ood fellow—nobody’s enemy but 
his own !” 
‘““Oh, it sickens the heart to see bosoms 80 
hollow, 
And friendships so false in the great and high- 
born ; 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died friendless and 
lorn! 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of him whom they shunned in his sickness 
and sorrow ; 
low bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to- 
morrow.” 


Another name arises to our memory as 
we stand by the grave of Sheridan; not 
so lofty in its nature, indeed, though gifted 
with even greater readiness of wit; not 
playing so prominent a part in public life, 
but a “good fellow” of infinite jest and 
merriment, who kept the table continually 
onthe roar. If in Sheridan we see and 
grieve over the prostration of a noble 
mind, in Theodore Hook we have the 
man of bright parts, but with an_earthi- 
ness alout him that keeps him down to 
the level of a mere “good fellow :” the 
spirit of flunkeyism is strong in him who 
could be content to be the lion of the 
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night, to roar when called upon by assem- 
bled lords and ladies, and then to be as 
little thought of as the showman who 
manages the squeakings of Punch. Inall 
his works there is wit that amuses, talent 
that dazzles, verbal jokes and_ practical 
jokes without end or number; but rarely 
a thought or sentiment that touches the 
feelings and goes home to the heart. It 
is allof the earth, earthy. So, too, in his 
political writings there was wit, and fancy, 
and pungent ridicule ; but ail tendmg to 
lessen our respect for human nature—to 
degrade man im the eyes of his fellow- 
men. Noone good thing for the improve- 
ment of the human race was ever pro- 
posed but he had a gibe and a sneer 
against it. He strove to erush education 
with a song, freedom with a sareasm, 
character with a scandalous jest. And 
yet he maintained the reputation of a 
“good fellow,” who was ‘ nobody’s 
enemy but his own” to the very last. It 
is pitiable, in his later years, to see this 
martyr to the world striving against the 
effects of his follies, and at the same 
time clinging to the folly itself; wearing 
out body and mind in an incessant round 
of excitement—one minute writing for 
the press, then priming himself with sti- 
mulants to meet the fatigues of amusing 
others ; until wearied, diseased, worn out, 
his effects seized by his own political 
friends to repay some Government debt, 
he sinks into the grave, unremembered by 
those he had wasted his powers to please 
—had sacrificed his life to amuse. The 
miserable end of a “good fellow—no- 
body’s enemy but his own.” 

_ These good fellows had some redeem- 
ing traits: wit and intellect shed a halo 
over their career, which softened down 
its coarser points, and attached some 
hearts to them in spite of their errors and 
their vices. But there are men without 
one redeeming quelity, who walk about 
the world as “good fellows ;? who know 
no guide but their passions, whose life is 
merely different gradations in folly and in 
vice. Ardent young men who stake a 
fortune on the cast of a die, or the speed 
of a horse; who rush from the stable to 
the bottle; from the bottle to the gam- 
ing-table ; who begin by being dupes, and 
end by becoming cheats; sinking gra- 
dually lower and lower inthe scale, until, 
from being “good fellows” in good society, 
they come to be “good fellows” among 
black-legs and jockeys, and at last, per- 
haps, are “ good fellows” only among 
billiard-markers and stable-boys. The 
Alleyns, who cheated Lieutenant Kennedy 
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out of so large a portion of his fortune 
were, doubtless, “ good fellows,” with the 
reputation of being “ nobody’s enemy but 
their own.” We can well imagine the 
reckless gaiety with which they booked 
the bets of their unlucky dupe, saw hun. 
dreds swell into thousands, and the right 
cood fellowship with which the three 
brothers, soldiers and parson, combined to 
cheat the unsuspecting victim, and divide 
the spoil among them. And the poor dupe, 
too; he was a “good fellow—nobody’s 
enemy but his own,” as long as he was dol 
enough to play into their hands; but the 
sequel proves that these “ good fellows” 
were thorough knaves, the enemies to all 
around them, as well as to themselves, 
Their tricks and wickedness recoil upon 
themselves, as the curses in the Arabian 
proverb, which says, ‘ Curses, like 
chickens, aye come home to roost.” 
And so it ever will be; wherever in- 
pulse is stronger than principle, wherever 
sensuality is more prized than intellec- 
tuulity, the impulsive and the sensuous 
may be liked and admired for a time, may 
be hailed as “good fellows,” and said to 
be “nobody’s enemy but their own.” But 
the end of their good fellowship is con- 
tempt; and while they have most effec- 
tually been enemies to themselves, they 
have also been inflicting the most griev- 
ous wrongs on society at large, and deal- 
ing the heaviest and severest blows on 
those who are nearest and deares: to them. 
The world of man is not like that of the 
limpet, confined within the compass ot 
its own shell. Ile cannot be his own 
enemy without inflicting harm on his 
mec: Hla he cannot. play the part as- 
siened to him in society badly, without 
damaging all those around him. And the 
higher the abilities with which he 1s e- 
dowed, the more musical the bells upon his 
jesses—the greater the damage he inflicts. 
‘‘It hath oftentimes,” says a modern 
writer, who adoptsthe name, and coples the 
style of Sir Thomas Browne, speaxing ol 
the adage we have been commenting on™ 
“it hathoftentimes been matter of wonder- 
ment tome how many phrases do cone to 
he received as current coin in the world, 
which for certain were never stamped 12 
the mint of cither religion or reason ; and 
among these brass shillings of society, J 
know none that better deserveth to be 
nailed to the counter than the one above 
placed; for many an idle young man hath, 
before now, found it the last im hus 
pocket, and haply hath exchanged so 
a pistol-bullet, thinking himself a game 
by the bargain.” 
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PENCIL SKETCHES OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


9) 


No. 6.—TUTBURY CASTLE. 





No doubt most of our readers who have 
travelled from Derby to the bustling town 
of Uttoxeter have observed, when they 
had proceeded about nine miles on the 
road, some fragments of ruins on a com- 
manding eminence, at the distance of 
about a mile and a half on their left hand. 
Those fragments are the sole remains of 
the once regal Castle of Tutbury. 

The hill on which the castle stands is 
an immense rock of gypsum. Its height 
gives it the advantage of a very extensive 
prospect over a country comparatively flat, 
and which is only bounded by the distant 
mountains of the Peak, in Derbyshire. 
Towards its own county—that of Stafford 
—the view is confined by the rising 
grounds of what was once Weedwood 

orest, a famous hunting-ground, and 
Which, at a distance, still retain their 
former character, being well covered with 
noble trees, which form a very pleasing 

ackground to the scene. At the foot of 
this rock runs the “fair Dove? of Charles 
Cotton, which he repeatedly informs us 
In his poenis is without a rival. 
- her Thetis’s dauchters none so bright, 
tat 4 ped to taste, none to the sight, 
) i€ patient angler such delight. 
, Henry de Ferrars was the founder of the 
“ep Lutbury in the eleventh century. 
's the general lot of great possessions 





frequently to change their owners. Thus 
we find that Tutbury was forfeited, among 
his other large possessions, by Robert de 
Ferrars, Earl of Derby, in the year of 
grace 1269, andwas given by King Edward 
the First to his brother Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Lancaster, who dying in 
1297, it became the property of his son 
Thomas, who repaired and greatly im- 
proved, both in comfort and in strength, 
the castle, making it in a great measure 
his general residence. His style of living 
here is spoken of by the old chroniclers as 
most princely; and that it was so may be 
readily supposed, when we are assured 
that his household expenses in the year 
1313 amounted to not Jess than twenty- 
two thousand pounds—an almost incre- 
dible sum, when the difference in the price 
of provisions at that time is borne in 
mind. | 
This magnificent prince, however, be- 
came embroiled with Edward the Second. 
Disgusted with the manner in which the 
foolish King suffered himself to be guided 
by his minions, Gaveston and the De 
Spensers, he, at the head of a number of 
the principal nobility, first remonstrated, 
and, when that was of no avail, took up 
arms against his sovereign. A civil war 
was commenced, which was vigorously 
carried on by both parties. The King had 
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advanced into the heart of the kingdom 
while the Earl was in the north; and 
before the latter could arrest its progress, 
the royal army had advanced nearly to 
surton. Here, however, by forced marches, 
the Earl arrived before the King; and 
taking possession of the town, made every 
preparation to prevent the King from 
entering. | 

Burton is situated on the western bank 
of the river Trent, which is here remark- 
ably deep, and of such a breadth as to re- 
quire a bridge of a quarter of a mile to 
connect it with the neighbouring county 
of Derby, and to open a communication 
with the towns of Leicestershire. This 
bridge, near tle conclusion of the thir- 
teenth century, was very narrow and 
crooked, full of angles and projections, 
and so contrived that but very few persons 
could pass abreast over it; it had also a 
number of chapels and other buildings on 
and about it. Thus singularly con- 
structed, it was easily guarded, and Earl 
Thomas made up his mind to dispute the 
passage to the last extremity. 

On this bridge of Trent he considered 
that his safety depended; for, without 
crossing the river, he knew that his Castle 
of ‘Tutbury could not be approached, and 


there was no other bridge within many 


long miles. Confiding in his situation, 
though shamefully deserted by the barons 
who had promised him assistance, he was 
perfectly astounded when part of the royal 
army attacked his forces in the rear, 
having, by means of a rustic guide, found 
a ford about four miles above Burton, by 
which they had crossed the river, while 
the other part remained near the bridge, 
apparently with a determination of forcing 
& passage, as a feint to draw off the rebel 
chieftain’s attention from the real quarter 
of attack. Thus surprised and out- 
generalled, the Earl was constrained to 
flee to the only refuge he had left—his 
fortress of Tutbury. | 

Tutbury is about five miles from 
Burton; and scarcely had the fugitive 
Karl got into the castle with the remnant 
of his followers, ere he found the King’s 
forces at the gates. ‘To stay under such 
circumstances he did not deem safe to 
his beloved person; so, after leaving his 
baggage and military chest in the care of 
his treasurer, Leicester, he and his prin- 
cipal retainers made their escape to 
Pontefract. 

Leicester did his utmost to fulfil the 
parting directions of his lord in regard to 
the military chest, which contained all the 
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““sinews of war” at their command, which 
were to follow on the first favourable : 
portunity that presented itself into York. 
shire, using all precautions to avoid 
falling, with their treasure, into the 
enemy's hand. But in the confusion of 
crossing the river one dark and storme 
night, with a guard which was, as ; 
were, panic-struck, the chest, with all its 
valuable contents, was lost in the Dove: 
nor had the unlucky treasurer ever after 
an opportunity of returning to attempt its 
recovery. 

‘Two bridges had subsequently been 
built, a corn-mill erected, and then ; 
cotton-mill; weirs and dams had beey 
formed; and many cuts and alterations 
made in the river, without this treasure 
having been again brouglit to light, when, 
on Wednesday, the 1st of June, 1831, the 
proprietors of the cotton-mill, having 
commenced the operation of deepening 
the river, for the purpose of giving a 
greater fall to the water from the wheel, 
the workmen found among the gravel, 
about sixty yards below the bridge, a few 
small pieces of silver coin, of such a kind 
as they had never seen before. 

As they procceded up the river they 
continued to find more, lying about half 
a yard below the surface of the gravel, 
apparently as if they had been washed 
down from a higher source. On the fdl- 
lowing Tuesday the men left their work 
in the expectation of finding more com; 
nor were they disappointed, for several 
thousands were obtained that day. As 
they advanced up the river, they became 
still more successful; and the next day, 
Wednesday, June the Sth, they came to 
the grand deposit of coins, from whence 
the others had been washed by the cur 
rent, about thirty yards below the present 
bridge, and from four to five feet beneath 
the surface of the gravel. The coius were 
here so abundant that one hundred and 
fifty were turned up in a single shovelt 
of gravel, and nearly five thousand 0 
them were collected by two of the men 
thus employed on that day. U pwards 0 
three hundred individuals were engage 
in the exciting search at one time; am 
the idle and inquisitive of all ranks were 
attracted from the surrounding district 
the “gold diggings” of Staffordshire. 
Quarrels and disturbances, as a matter 0 
course, ensued; and the interference 0 
the neighbouring magistrates — 
necessary. At length the officers of the 
Crown—at the eleventh hour—asseri® 
the King’s right to all coin which mig 











subsequently be found in the bed of the 

river, since the soil thereof belonged to 

. his Majesty in the right of his Duchy of 

d '  Jancaster. A commission was issued 

from the Chancellor of the Duchy prohi- 

biting all persons, except those appointed 
therein, from searching, or authorizing 
others to search, for coin in the river; 
ts and the commissioners were directed to 

F institute a rigorous search on behalf of 

. the Crown. ‘This search commenced on 

s the 28th of June, and was discontinued 

onthe lst of July, after having obtained 

upwards of fifteen hundred coins. At 

Q the end of this search, the excavation 

" from whence the coins were principally 

n taken was filled up, and a quantity of 

¢ eravel spread over it, So that any search 

! hereafter would not likely be attended 

with the least success. The total number 

of coins thus found is supposed to have 
been at least one hundred thousand. 
Tutbury Castle having fallen into the 
possession of the Crown, it was given in 
succession to several parties, and at length 
passed into the hands of the famous John 
of Gaunt. On his marriage with the Lady 

Constance, Queen of Castile and Leon, he 

presented her with this castle. Here she 

lixed her residence, and appears to have 

- a splendid court. 

t was in the fourth year of King 

. @ Richard Il, that Duke John instituted 

_ the celebrated ‘Minstrels’ Court” at 

Tutbury. This was a corporation subject 

_ tothe government of a chief, under the 

5 title of “King of the Minstrels.” The 

. instrument for investing him with this 

| authority is thus translated from the 

) _ original Norman-French :— 

. _ _ “John, by the Grace of God, King of 
Castile and Leon, Duke of Lancaster, to 
all who shall see or hear these our letters, 
a Know ye that we have or- 

_ ained, constituted, and assigned to our 

» Well-beloved the King of the Minstrels, 

| Mour honour of Tutbury, who is, or for 

4g the time shall be, to apprehend or arrest 

% -s the minstrels in our said honour and 

. Pepa that refuse to do the service 

mM tod, s ance Which appertains to them 

jae — times, at Tutbury 

ene te y, on the days of the As- 
lee _- pt sot giving and grant- 
the ine ke King of the Minstrels, for 
ment to bray te power and command- 
PO iin them reasonably to justify, 
9 Constrain them to perform, their 

“trvices and attendance, in manner as 

elongeth to th dl ] ' 

used, and of em, and has been here 
pee Of ancient times accustomed.” 
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By this instrument, it appears that the 
Duke of Lancaster before that time 
considered these minstrels as his vassals, 
and expected certain services from them, 
which, in all probability, being irregularly 
paid, rendered some rules or regulations 
absolutely necessary. 

He then, in addition to the power 
given to the King, soon afterwards esta- 
blished the “ Minstrels’ Court,” in which 
all plaints and controversies among the 
minstrels might be heard and determined. 
It was held annually before the steward 
of the honour, on the 16th of August; 
and the jury, who consisted of minstrels, 
elected four stewards, one of whom was 
to be king for the ensuing year. These 
officers had full power and authority to 
levy and distrain for all such fines as were 
inflicted by the jury of the court upon 
any minstrels for the infraction of such 
orders as were then made for the govern- 
ment of that society; and the amount of 
such fines was returned at every audit by 
the stewards, one half of which was pock- 
eted by the Duke of Lancaster, and the 
other was kept by the stewards for their 
trouble. 

The singular court thus established 
continued for many years, and orders 
were annually issued for the better go- 
vernment of a body always very much 
inclined to be refractory. fadaed, in this 
respect, it would be a matter of difficulty 
to decide whether, in the olden time, the 
apprentices or the minstrels were the 
most obstreperous. As a specimen of 
what these orders were, the following, of 
the date of Charles I., is given:—‘ That 
no person shall use or exercise the art and 
science of music within the said counties, 
as a common musician or minstrel, for 
benefit and gains, except he have served 
and been brought up in the same art and 
science, by the space of seven years, and 
be allowed and admitted so to do at the 
said court by the jury thereof, and by the 
consent of the steward of the said court 
for the time being, on pain of forfeiting, 
for every month that he shall so offend, 
3s. 4d. And that no musician or minstrel 
shall take into his service to teach and 
instruct any one in the said art and 
science, for any shorter time than for the 
space of seven years, under the pain of 
forfeiting for every such offence 40s. 
And that all the musicians and minstrels 
above mentioned shall appear vearly at 
the court called the Minstrels’ Court, on 
pain of forfeiting for every default, ac- 
cording to old custom, 3s. 4d, 
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Nearly coeval with this institution, and 
in some degree forming “ part and parcel” 
of it, was the establishment of the barba- 
rous diversion called “ bull-running.” 
This exhibition was thus celebrated on 
the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. All the minstrels within the 
honour came early on that day to the 
house of the bailiff of the manor of Tut- 
bury, and from thence to the parish 
church in procession, the king of the 
minstrels for the year past walking be- 
tween the steward and the bailiff of the 
manor, attended by the four stewards of 
the King of the Minstrels, each with a 
white wand in his hand, and the rest of 
the company following in ranks of two- 
and-two together, with the music playing 
before them. 

After service was ended they proceeded 
from the chureh to the castle-hall, when 
the steward and bailiff took their seats, 
placing the King of the Minstrels between 
them, whose duty it was to cause every 
minstrel dwelling within the honour who 
made default to be presented and amerced. 
The Court of the Minstrels was then 
opened in the usual way, and proclama- 
tion made that every minstrel dwelling 
within the honour of Tutbury, in any of 
the counties of Stafford, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Lancaster, or Warwick, should draw 
near and give his attendance, and that if 
any man would be assigned of suit or 
plea, he should come in and be heard. 
Then all the musicians being called over 
by a court-roll, two juries were empa- 
nelled, one for Staffordshire and one for 
the other counties, whose names being 
delivered to the steward and called over, 
and appearing to be full juries, the fore- 
man of each was sworn, and then the rest 
of them, in the manner usual in other 
courts, 

The steward then proceeded to charge 
them, first commending to their conside- 
ration the antiquity and excellence of all 
music, both of wind and stringed instru- 
ments, and the effect it had upon the pas- 
sions ; how the use of it had always been 
alowed in praising and glorifying God, 
and how that skill in it had been esteemed 
so highly that it was ranked amongst the 
liberal arts, and admired in all eivilized 
states. He concluded by exhorting them, 
on this account, to be very careful to 
make choice of such men to be officers 
amongst them as feared God, men of good 
life and conversation, and had knowledge 
and skill in the practice of the art. 

When the charge was ended, the jurors 
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proceeded to the election 
of the next year. The jurors then de 
parted out of the court, and the stewa } 
with his assistants, and the Kine of . 
Minstrels, in the meanwhile, partook Py 
banquet, during which the other i 
cians played on their several instruments. 
but as soon as the jurors returned, they 
presented, in the first place, the ny 
King whom they had chosen ; upon 
which the deposed Kiug, rising with 
much dignity as possible from his seat 
delivered to him his wand of office, ang 
then drank a bumper of wine to }js 
health and prosperity; in the like plea. 
sant inanner the old stewards saluted the 
new, and resigned their offices to thei: 
successors. ‘The election having bee 
thus concluded, the court rose, and ql 
repaired to another large room within the 
castle, where a plentiful dimmer was pre: 
pared for them; after which the mi. 
strels went anciently to the priory gate, 
but, after the dissolution, to a barn near 
the town, in expectation of the bull beng 
turned loose for them. 

This bull was formerly provided by the 
Prior of Tutbury, but afterwards by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who enjoys the 
priory lands. His horns were sawed of, 
his ears cropped, his tail cut off to the 
stump, all his body smeared over with 
soap, and his nostrils blown full o 
pounded pepper. Whilst this imhuma 
preparation was in progress, the stewart 
made a proclamation that all manner o 
persons should give way to the bull, a 
person coming nearer to him than forty 
feet, except the minstrels; but that a 
should attend to their own safety, every 
one at his peril. Thus enraged to the 
utmost, the poor animal was then tumed 
out, to be taken by the minstrels, and 
none else, within the county of Staffor, 
between the time of his being turned ou! 
and the setting of the sun on the sat 
day. If the bull escaped, he remamet 
the property of the person who are 
but if any of the minstrels could ta 
and lay hold of him, so as to cut off 3 
small portion of hair, and bring the same 
to the market-cross in proof of ther 
having taken him, the bull was r% 
brought tothe bailiti’s house, wherea®’ 
and rope were fastened to him, by wit 
he was brought to the bull-ring re 
High-street, and there baited with ¥* 
after which the minstrels held aah 
their own, and might sell, kn om cht 
him among themselves as they 0s 
fit. 
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This revolting institution continued to 
be celebrated from about 1377 to 1778, 
when a tragical event—the death of a 
bull persecutor —gave the Duke of De- 


conshire immediate occasion for abolish- 


ing the practice. a 
‘With the other estates pertaining to 


the Duchy of Lancaster, the Castle of 
Tutbury became the property of the 
crown when Henry Bolingbroke ascended 
the throne. From this time there is 
little to record concerning the fortress, 
except that Henry VII. occasionally re- 
sided in it for the sake of hunting in the 
neighbouring forest, until the reign of 
Flizabeth, when it was awhile the prison 
of the beauteous but ill-fated Mary, 
Queen of Seots. ‘That Princess was re- 
moved from her place of confinement at 
Bolton to Tutbury. On her arrival here 
she was placed under the surveillance of 
the kind-hearted Earl of Shrewsbury, not 
by any means to the satisfaction of his 
countess. A few days after, the Bishop 
of Ross, Lord Herries, and her other 
commissioners, arrived to present her 
with the register they had prepared for 
the conferences at York and Westminster, 
and to receive the approval of their con- 
duct. 

Mary was taken hence, and sent to 
Wingfield ; but, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1569, returned hither again, under 
the guardianship of the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon. On the 13th of January, 1585, 
she was once more transferred from 
Wingfield to Tutbury Castle, with Sir 
Ralph Sadler and Somers for her jailers. 

Mary was domiciled at Tutbury less 
conveniently than in any of the many re- 
sidences in which her long captivity had 
hitherto been spent. There was no stable 
in connection with the castle; and the 
sixteen horses which constituted her stud 
were left behind at Sheffield. ‘ Without 
them,” she wrote to Burghley, “I am 
more a prisoner than ever.” Her legs 
were so enfeebled by rheumatism and 
inactivity, that she was unable to take 
the least walking exercise in the open 
air, 

The walls of the castle at this time are 
reported to have been full of cracks and 
crevices; the place was damp, unhealthy, 
and ill-furnished, and ky no means a fit 
residence for herself and her servants, 
how cousiderably reduced in number. 
hie was, therefore, continually ill. To 
the Inconveniettce of the fortress were 
added the severities of captivity, when, 
at the beginning of May, 1585, she passed 
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from the custody of Sadler and Somers to 
that of Annis Paulet. Mary was not 
allowed to walk out, unless he could ac- 
company her, with an escort of eighteen 
men, fully armed. He would not even 
suffer her to send the least alms to the 
poor of the village which lay beneath the 
castle, and Mary bitterly deplored her 
hard fate in being refused this Christian 
consolation; “there being,” she wrote, 
“no criminal so poor, vile, and abject, to 
whom she should ever be, by any law, 
denied.” A report having been spread 
that she had attempted to escape, Paulet 
wrote to assure the Lord ‘Treasurer of 
her safe custody, in these terrible words : 
“Mary cannot escape without great 
negligence on mypart. If I should be 
violently attacked, I will be so assured, 
by the grace of God, that she shall die 
before me.” 

After nearly a year’s residence at Tut- 
bury, Mary was removed, towards the end 
of December, 1585, to Chartley. 

Burns, in his “ Lament of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” touchingly expresses the weary 
feelings which probably existed in the 
breast of the royal captive in this dreary 
retreat :— 


** Oh, soon to me may summer suns 
Nae mair light up the morn! 
Nae mair to me the autumn winds 
Wave over the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house of death, 
Let winter round me rave; 
And the neat flowers that deck the spring, 
Bloom on my peaceful grave.” 


Her son, James I., often visited Tut- 
bury for his favourite diversion of hunt- 
ing in the old forest of Needwood. 
Charles I. spent several days here before 
the commencement of his troubles; and 
afterwards, in the company of his nephew, 
Prince Rupert, took up his abode in the 
castle, while his army encamped at the 
foot of the hill and in the surrounding 
country. This was a few weeks before 
the battle of Naseby; a short time after 
it lre returned to the castle, but instead 
of having a noble army along with him, 
he was attended only by about a hundred 
men. 

Tutbury Castle held out for the King 
after most of the other strongholds in 
Staffordshire had yielded to the parlia- 
ment. But it was at last forecd to yield 
also, and the victorious party, according 
to their usual plan, razed the fortifi- 
cation. It has remained a ruin ever since. 
The parts left are rather fine, but too 
scattered to allow it to be considered a 
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very picturesque ruin. Little now re- 
mains of it but one or two tower-like 
cateways and broken walls. A portion, 
less injured and more modern looking 
than the rest, is converted into a farm- 
house. ‘The area enclosed by the build- 
ings was about three acres ; and from its 
position, and the skilful manner in which 
the defensive portions were constructed, 
Tutbury Castle was a place of uncommon 
strength. ‘There was a moat around it, 
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but it is now dry. As it stand 

° AT | 
Castle presents matter for eon, 
the vicissitudes of Time :— on 


“ There is given 


Unto the things of earth, which time hath bey: 
A spirit’s feeling; and where he hath lent " 
His hand, but. broke his scythe, there is re 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement; — 
For which the palace of the saan hee 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are j; 
dower.” © its 


All in the castle were at rest: 

When sudden on the windows shone 

A lightning flash, just seen and gone: 

A shot is heard—again the flame : 

Flashed thick and fast—a volley 
came! 

Then echoed wildly, from within, 

Of shout and scream the mingled din. 

And weapon clash, and muddening 
cry, acti 

Of those who kill and those who die! 

As filled the hall with sulphurous 
smoke, 

More red, more dark, the death-flash 
broke, 

And forms were on the lattice cast, 

That struck, or struggled, a3 they 
passed. 

Scorr’s Rokeby. 
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Tue fable is the earliest form of fictitious 
composition, @ species of didactic alle- 
gory oF moral satire, couched under the 
suise of an apologue. It is an illustrative 
method of teaching duty by example 
rather than by precept. It reaches the 
dificult end of impressing principles by a 
vivid representation of sensible images, 
or the intelligent discourse and action of 
the brute creation. In the society of 
beasts we are taught the moral and social 
obligations of men, while in their charac- 
ters we find the features corresponding to 
those o! our own species. Qualities are 
thus strikingly and naturally set forth, 
that affect us more by a characteristic 
delineation of them than we would be 
affected by long lectures on the vices and 
virtues, or by the most elaborate analysis 
of the prssions and affections. 

The East, the fountain of all wisdom 
and imagination, the mother country of 
sages aud pocts, the land of wonders and 
marvels in nature and art, the land of 
magic and monsters, of countless trea- 
sures and juxurious beauty, with debasing 

overty and squalid wretchedness—the 
Past the glorious and degraded Last, 
was, and in a sense still continues to 
be, the true land of fable, whence it ori- 
ginated, and where its greatest masters 
appeared; in Palestine, China, Arabia, 
Persia, and Lndia. 

The oldest fable in existence is Jo- 
tham’s parable of the trees, which occurs 
in the ninth chapter of Judges: “ The 
trees went forth on atime to anoint a king 
over them; and they said unto the olive- 
tree, Rein thou over us. But the olive-: 
tree said to them, Should I leave my fat- 
hess, Wherewith by me they honour God 
and mau, and go to be promoted over the 
trees ? And the trees said to the fig-tree, 
Come thou and reign over us. But the 
ig-tree said unto them, Should I forsake 
hy sweetucss, and my good fruit, and go 
tobe promoted over the trees ? ‘Lhen said 
the trees unto the vine, Come thou and 
regu over us. And the vine said unto 
Mem, Should I leave my wine, which 
Cyereth God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees? ‘Then said all 
“le trees unto the bramble, Come thou and 
“isn over us. And the bramble said 
wito the trees, If, in truth, ye anoint me 
‘lng over you, then come and put your 
—_— liny shadow; and if not, let fire come 

Y the bramble and decour the cedars of 
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A most cutting satire. The absurd 
conceit and pitiful wrath, amounting 
almost to profanity, of the bramble is 
placed in a vivid light. This political 
fable was too well founded, and too pat, 
to fail of practical application, and the 
ingenious author of it was foreedto secure 
his safety by flight from the vengeance 
of folly in power. 

The Chinese Bilpai (Pilpay), or the 
Arabian Lokman, perhaps one and the 
same person, is the acknowledged father 
of Kastern fable—the source of the 
largest number of the apologues of that 
land of fable. With the Persian Saadi, 
he, or they, constitute the chief names 
in this department of Oriental genius—a 
forin of composition essentially Oriental, 
‘Teaching by fable doubtless appears the 
most natural method to an Oriental, 
whose imagination finds metaphors every- 
where, whose love of moral instruction 
seems instinctive—(all their writings 
have an ethical cast)—whose humanity to 
beasts 1s notorlous—(in no other part of 
the world do we hear of asylums for 
animals sick, aged, or maimed)—whose 
style of instruction is peculiar, in which 
you find united a patriarchal authority 
toa pastoral simplicity ; and whose whole 
manner of life, comparatively quiet and 
thoughtful, begets atendency to moralize 
on the beauties of nature and on the 
brute creation, no less than on the cha- 
racters of men, and the prospects and 
probable destiny of the human race. If 
it were necessary, which we cannot think 
it is, to seek Divine sanction for any class 
of writing, we might find it for the fable, 
which closely resembles the parable, and 
is identical with it, except that the former 
has a wider scope, and reaches its end by 
more various means. Teaching by parable 
was the favourite mode of instruction em- 
ployed by Him “ who spake as never maz 
spake,” and whose lessons were confirmed 
by living examples. 

‘The very existence, no less than the 
individuality, of Pilpay is disputed. Some 
regard lis name and that of Lokman as 
convertible ; while others regard the body 
of fables passing under their names as 
belonging to a great common stock. The 
French writers are the fullest on this, as 
on most Oriental subjects ; elaborate and 
exact. ‘Lhey give a probable listory of 
Pilpay—a sort of quasi biography. The 
Persian was also a poet, aid none the 
worse fabulist for that. Pilpay, alone, 
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we can read. He is full of sense and 
yenetration, and a capital moral satirist. 
Though often referred to, the translation 
of his fables is very scarce. 

The next great name, the one universally 
known, and in popular estimation, the 
ereatest of all the fabulists, is Asop, of 
whom the brilliant critic speaks thus 
admiringly: “There is a wit of sense and 
observation, which consists in the acute 
illustration of good sense and practical 
wisdom, by means of some far-fetched 
conceit or quaint imagery. The matter 
is sense, but the form is wit.” The 
ancient. philosophers also abounded in the 
same kind of wit, in telling home-truths 
in the most unexpected manner. In this 
sense, Alsop was the greatest wit and 
moralist that ever lived. Ape and slave, 
he looked askance at human nature, and 
beheld its weaknesses and errors trans- 
ferred to another species. Vice and virtue 
were to him as plain as any objects of 
sense. Ile saw in man a talking, absurd, 
obstinate, proud, angry animal, and clothed 
these abstractions with wings, or a beak, 
or tail, or claws, or long ears, as they ap- 
peared embodied in these hieroglyphics in 
the brute creation. His moral philosophy 
is natural history. He makes an ass 


bray wisdom, and a frog croak humanity. 
The old German, from the earliest 
period, and down to Lessing, and later 


still, is rich in fabulous literature. The 
great; Middle Age apologue of Reynard 
the Fox is the gem; a grand comic 
eropee, a humorous satire, worthy of 
the great German literature. Its author 
is unknown, or at least very doubtful. 
We do not know that the Italians or 
Spaniards have any fabulists of gencral 
reputation. Portugal boasts her Yriarte, 
of whom we are not conipetent to speak. 

In modern times, France and England 
have produced the classic fabulists, La- 
fontaine and Gay. Labruyeére has left 
the best portrait of Lafontaine, whose 
simplicity of character, absence of mind, 
and conversational deficiency are well 
known: “A person who appears dull, 
sottish, and stupid, and knows neither 
how to speak nor relate what he has seen. 
If he sets to write, xo man does it better - 
he makes animals, stones, and trees telk, 
and everything which cannot talk. His 
works are full of nothing but elegance, 
easy natural sense, and delicacy.” 

The French writer appears to unite the 
sweetness, the simplicity, and naive ele- 
gance of Gay, to the arch wit, oxhommie, 
spirit, and delicacy of style of Prior, 


FABLES. 


Mere invention neither can lay much claim 
to. Both Prior and Lafontaine borrowed 
largely their plots and the Incidents of 
their tales from earlier writers Fre ; 
and Italian—Rabelais and ote 
who, in turn, derived their materials from 
still older writers. 

“In wit a man, simplicity a child” 
Gay is intellectually, and was, We suspect 
personally and socially twin brother ty 
Lafontaine, the idol of his friends, as well 
as one of the glories of the age of Anne 
—so much underrated just now, because 
inferior to that of Elizabeth, and because 
injudicious admirers had called it the 
Augustan age of our literature—and sti! 
is at the head of English fabulists. Good 
fables have appeared from other hands, 
Good old Dr. Cotton; and wise Johnson, 
with his Oriental fancy and pomp of ex. 
pression, so telling in an Eastern apologue; 
keen, penetrating Franklin; and caustie 
Swift, have, at different times, written 
morality, worldly wisdom, prudential 
maxims, or severe irony, in the form of 
fables. Among the poets, from Chaucer 
to Cowper, and down to the latest versi- 
fier, old fables have been reproduced and 
translated into rhyme; but though some 
of these writers are much superior to 
Gay in other respects, none so well and 
truly as he have hit the mark. Hs 
fables are often original in plan and 
matter, as in execution. The Beggar's 
Opera and the Pastorals placed Gay much 
above the Frenchman; but these works 
do not come fairly into the question. 
Pope’s correspondence shows Gay the 
darling of that most choice and picked 
society. He is spoken of, even by the 
saturnine Dean, with warmth and affec- 
tion; and from all we can learn of him, 
he fully deserves the admirable epitaph 
of Pope—a noble piece of eulogium, 
truly to deserve which marks the English 
Lafontaine as the possessor of one of the 
noblest hearts, as well as one of the finest 
heads of that brilliant era :— 


“ Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 

In wit a man, simplicicy a chiid; 

With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age: 
Above temptation, in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted ev’n among the great; 

A safe companion and an easy friend, . 
Un! lamed through life, lam¢ nted in thy = 
These are thy honours! not that here thy bus 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms— Here lies GAY: 


With these fine verses, we conclude 8 
brief and imperfect sketch. 











CHAPTER XVI. 
THE THIRD APPEARANCE OF THE GHOST. 


Wine the wedding diuner was being 
eaten in the oak parlour, Mrs. Sarah 
Pecker and her husband sat looking at 
each other with pale, anxious faces, within 
the sacred precincts of the bar. 

In vain had Millicent and Darrell im- 
plored their old and faithful friend to sit 
down and partake of the good cheer which 
had been prepared at her expense. 

“No, Miss Milly, dear,’’ she said, “it 
isn’t for me to sit down at the same table 
with Squire Markham’s daughter—and 
—and—her—cousin. In trouble and 
sorrow, dear—and surely trouble and 
sorrow seem to be the lot of all of us— 
[’ll be true to you to the end of life; and 
if I could save your young life from one 
ericf, dear, I think Pd throw away my 
own to do it.” 

She took Millicent in her stout arms as 
she spoke, and covered the fair head with 
passionate tears and kisses. 

“Oh, Miss Milly, Miss Milly,” she 
cried, “it seems as if I was strong enough 
to save you from anything; but I’m not, 
my dear—l’m not!” 

It was Millicent’s turn to chide and 
comfort the stout-hearted Sarah. Her 
own feelings had undergone considerable 
change during the tedious homeward 
journey. The strangeness of her new 
position had in some degree worn off, and 
the horizon seemed brighter. She was 
surprised at Sarah Pecker’s unwonted 
emotion. 

“Why, Sally, dear! she said, “you 
seem quite out of spirits this evening.” 

“T am a little worn and _ harassed, 
Miss Milly; but never you mind that,— 
never you think of me, dear; only re- 
member that if I could save you from 
eriel and trouble, ’'d give my life to 
do it.” 

With a certain vague impression of 
unhappiness caused by this change in 
Sarah Pecker, Millicent sat down with 

arrell to the table which Samuel had 
caused to be loaded with such substantial 
are as might have served a party of 
Stalwart farmers at an audit dinner. 

x ne traveller sitting over the fire in 
‘ wes parlour had been served with 
OWl of rum-punch; but Mr. Samuel 


Bas a : “aegis 
+ccker had not waited upon him in 
person, 
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“You haven’t spoke to him thea, 
Samuel ?” asked Mrs. Pecker. 

“No, Sarah, no; nor he to me. I saw 
him a comin’ in at the door like a evil 
spirit, as ve half a mind he is; but I 
hadu’t the courage to face him, so I erep' 
into the passage quictly and listenc:! 
against the door, while he wes askin’ all 
sorts of questions about Compton Ial!, 
and poor Miss Milly, and one thing and 
another; and at first L was in hopes it 

yas my brain as was unsettled, and that 
it was me as was in a dream like, and not 
him as was come back; and then he or- 
dered a bowl of rum-punch, and then | 
knew it was him, for you know, Sarah, 
rum-punch was always his liquor.” 

‘How long was it before we got home, 
Samuel ?” 

“ When he came ?” 

“1. 

“Nigh upon an hour.” 

“Only an hour—only an hour,” groaned 
Sarah; “if it had pleased Providence to 
have taken hus life before that hour, what 
a happy release for them two poor inuo- 
cent creatures in yonder room.” 

“Ah, what a release indeed,” echoed 
Samuel. ‘ He’s sittin’ with his back to 
the door; if somebody could go behind 
him sudden with a kitchen poker,” added 
the innkeeper, looking thoughtfully at 
Saral’s stout arm; Dut then,” he con- 
tinued reflectively, ‘ there’d be the body ; 
and that would be against it. If you 
come to think of it, the leaving inconve- 
nience of a murder is that there’s gene- 
rally a body. If it wasn’t for bodies, 
murders would be uncommon easy.” 

Sarah did not appear particularly struck 
by the brillianey of ler husband’s dis- 
course; she sat with her hands clasped 
upon her knees, rocking herself to-and- 
fro, and repeating mournfully— 

Oh, if it had but pleased Providence 
to take him before that hour!—If it had 
but pleased Providence !” 

She remembered afterwards that as she 
said these words there was a feeling in 
her heart tantamount to an inarticulate 
prayer that some species of sudden death 
might overtake the traveller in the com- 
mon parlour. - 

Neither Sarah nor her husband waited 
upon the newly-married pair. The chan- 
bermaid took in the dishes and brovght 
them out again almost untouched. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pecker sat in the bar, and the 
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few customers who came in that night 
were sent into a little sitting-room next 
to the oak parlour, and on the opposite 
side of the hall to that chamber in 
which the solitary traveller drank his 
rum-punch, 

It was striking eight by Compton 
church and by the celebrated eight-day 
oaken clock that had belonged to Samuel 
Fecker’s mother, when this traveller came 
out of the common parlour, and after 
paying his score ard wrapping a thick 
cashmere shawl about his neck, strode 
out into the snowy night. 

He paid his score to the girl who had 
taken him the punch, and he did not ap- 
proach the bar, in the innermost recesses 
of which Sarah Pecker sat with her knit- 
ting-needles lying idle in her lap, and her 
husband starmg hopelessly at her from 
the other side of the fireplace. 

*‘He’s gone to the Hall, Samuel,” said 
Mrs. Pecker, as the inn-door closed with 
a sonorous bang, and shut the traveller 
out into the night. ‘* Who’s to tell her, 
poor dear ?—who’s to tell her?” 

Samuel shook his head vaguely. 

“If he could lose himself in the snow 
any way between this and Compton Hall,”’ 
he said. ‘ve read somewheres in a 
book of somewheres in foreign parts, 
where there’s travellers and dogs, and 
where they’re always a doin’ it, only the 
dogs save ’em; besides which there was 
the old woman that left Winstell market 
late on a Christmas night that year as 
we had so many snow storms, and was 
never heard of again.” 

Mrs. Pecker not appearing to take any 
especial comfort from these rather ob- 
scure remarks, Samuel relapsed into 
melancholy silence. 

Sarah sat im her old position, rocking 
herself to-and-fro, only murmuring now 
and then— 

*Who’s to tell her? Poor innocent 
child, she was against it from the first to 
the last; and it was me that helped to drive 
her to it.” 

Tlalf an hour after the departure of the 
traveller, Darrell Markham opened the 
door of the oak parlour, and Millicent 
came out into the hall equipped for 
walking. 

Her new husband’s loving hands had 
adjusted the wrappers that were to pro- 
tect her from the piercing cold; her 
husband’s strong arm was to support: her 
in the homeward walk, and guide her 
footsteps through the snow. No more 
loneliness—no more patient endurance of 
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a dull and joyless life. A happy future 
stretched before her like a lonc flo 
begemmed vista in the woodland a 
sunny summer’s day. ; 

Sarah took up her knitting-needles 
and made a show of being busy. as Mill: 
cent and Darrell came out into the hall 
but she was not to escape so easily, 

Sally, dear, you'll bid me good-nicht 
wont you?” Millicent said, tenderly.’ 

Mrs. Pecker came out of her retreat jn 
the bar, and once more took her jj 
master’s daughter in her arms. 

“Qh, Miss Milly, Miss Milly,” she 
cried, ‘Pm a little dull and a little cas 
down like to-night, and I’m all of 
tremble, dear, and I haven’t strength to 
talk to you—only remember in any trov. 
ble, dear, always remember to send for 
Sally Pecker, and she'll stand by you to 
the last.” 

“Sally, Sally, what is it ?” asked Mili. 
cent, tenderly; “1 know something is 
wroug. Is it anything that has happened 
to you, Sally ?” 

**No, no, no, dear.” 

* Or to any one connected with you” 

“No, no.” 

“Then what is it, Sally ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me; don’t. for pity’s 
sake, ask me, Miss Millicent ;” and with- 
out another word, Sarah Pecker broke 
from the embrace of the soft arms which 
were locked lovingly about her neck, and 
ran back into the bar for shelter. 

“JT couldn’t tell her, Samuel,” she 
whispered in her husband’s ear—“l 
couldn’t tell her though I tried. ‘The 
words were on my lips, but something 
rose in my throat and choked all the voice 
I had to say ’em with. Now, look you 
here, Samuel, and mind you do what | 
tell you faithful, without making aly 
stupid mistakes.” i 

“T will, Sarah; [Il do it faithful, if it’s 
to walk through fire and water; though 
that ain’t likely, fire and water not olten 
coming together, as I can see.” 

“Yow ll get the lantern, Samuel, and 
youll go with Mr. Darrell and Miss 
Millicent to light them to the Hall; and 
when you get there you wont come away 
immediate, but you'll wait and see what 
happens, and bring me back word, espe 
clally——” 

“ Especially what, Sarah ?” 

“Tf they find Aim there.” 

“VL } do it faithful, Sarah. [often bring 
you the wrong groceries from market, but 
Vi do this faithful, for my heart’s m It. 

So Millicent and Darrell went out into 
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the snowy night as the traveller had gone 
sfore them. 
gate Pecker attended with the lan- 
tern, always dextrously contriving to 
throw a patch of light exactly on that one 
spot in the road where it was most unlikely 
for Darrell and Millicent to tread. A 
serv Will-o’-the-Wisp was the light from 
Samuel’s lantern; now shining high up 
upon a leafless hedge top; now at the 
bottom of a ditch; now far ahead, now 
away to the left, now to the extreme right, 
but never affording one glimmer upon the 
way that he and his companions had to go. 
The feathery snowflakes drifting on the 
moors shut out the winter sky till all the 
‘atmosphere seemed blind and thick with 
woolly cloud. The snow lay deep on every 
object in the landscape—house-top and 
window-ledge, chimney and door porch, 
hedge and ditch, tree and gate-post, vil- 
lage street and country road all melted 
and blotted away in one mass of unsullied 
whiteness; so that each familiar spot 
seemed changed, and a new world just 
sprung out of chaos could hardly have 
been more painfully strange to the inha- 
bitants of the old one. 

Compton Hall was situated about half 
amile from the village street, and lay back 
from the high road, with a waste of neg- 
lected shrubbery and garden before it. 
Thewinding carriage-way, leading from the 
great wooden entrance gates to the house, 
was half choked by the straggling and un- 
shorn branches of the shrubs that grew on 
either side of it. There were few carriage 
folks about Compton-on-the-Moor, and 
the road had been little used save by foot 
passengers. 

At the gate Darrell Markham stopped 
and took the lantern from Mr. Pecker’s 
hand. 

“The path is rather troublesome here,” 
he said ; “ perhaps I’d better light the way 
myself, Samuel.” 

{twas thus that the light of the lantern 

cing cast upon the pathway straight 
before them, Millicent happened to per- 
ceive footsteps upon the snow. 

These footsteps were those of a man, 
and led from the gates towards the house. 
The feet could but just have trodden the 
path, for the falling snow was fast filling 
in age of them. 

,. .ho ean have come to the Hall so 
“ate >” exclaimed Millicent. 

She ha»pened to look at Samuel Pecker 
ira sp The innkeeper stood staring 
te om cssiy at her, his teeth audibly chat- 

g il the quiet night. 


Darrell Markham laughed at her alarm. 


“Why, Milly,” he said, “the poor little 
hand resting on my arm trembles as if you 
were looking at the footmarks of a ghost 
—though 1 suppose, by the bye, that 
ghostly feet searee leave any impression 
behind them. Come, Milly, come, [ see 
the light of a fire in your father’s favou- 
rite parlour. Come, dearest, this cold 
night is chilling you to the heart.” 

Something had indeed chilled her to the 
heart, but it was no external influence of 
the January weather. Some indefinable, 
instinctive terror had taken possession of 
her on seeing those manly footmarks in 
the snow. Darrell led her to the house. 
A terrace built of honest red brick, and 
flanked by grim stone vases of hideous 
shape ran along the facade of the house in 
frout of the windows on the ground floor. 
Darrell and Millicent ascended some side 
steps leading to this terrace, followed by 
Mr. Pecker. 

To reach the front door they had to 
pass several windows; amongst others 
that window from which the fire-lght 
shone. Passing this it was but natural 
they should look for a moment at the 
chamber within. 

The light from a newly-kindled fire was 
flickering upon the sombre oaken panel- 
ling ; and close beside the hearth, with his 
back to the window, sat the same traveller 
whom Samuel Pecker had last scen 
beneath his own roof. The uncertain 
flame of the fire, shooting up for a mo- 
ment in a vivid blaze, only to sink back 
and leave all in shadow, revealed nothing 
but the mere outline of this man’s figure, 
and revealed even that but dimly, yet at 
the very first glance through the uncur- 
tained window Millicent Duke uttered a 
ereat ery, and falling on her knees in the 
snow, sobbed aloud, 

“ My husband! My husband, returned 
alive to make me the guiltiest and most 
miserable of women!” 

She grovelled on the snowy ground, 
hiding her face in her hands and wailing 
piteously. 

Darrell lifted her in his arms and carried 
her into the house. ‘The traveller had 
heard the ery, and stood upon the hearth, 
with his back to the fire, facing the open 
door. In the dusky shadow of that fire-lit 
room there was little change to be seen in 
the face or person of George Duke. The 
same curls of reddish auburn fell about 
his shoulders, escaped from the careless 
ribbon that knotted them behind; the 
same steady light burned in om hazel 
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brown eyes, and menaced mischief as of 
old. Seen by this half light, seven years 
seemed to have made no change whatever 
in the Captain of the Vulture. 

“What’s this, what’s the meaning of 
all this ?”? he exclaimed, as Darrell Mark- 
ham carried the stricken creature he had 
wedded three days before into the hall. 
What does it mean ?” 

Darrell laid his cousin on a couch beside 
the hearth on which the captain stood, 
before he answered this question. 

“Tt means this, George Duke,” he said 
at last, “it means that if ever you were 
pitiful in your life, you should be pitiful 
to this poor girl to-night.” 

The Captain of the Vulture laughed 
aloud. “ Pitiful,’ he cried; “1 never 
yet heard that a woman needed any great 
pity on having her husband restored to 
her after upwards of seven years’ separa- 
tion.” 

Darrell looked at him half contemptu- 
ously, half compassionately. 

“Can you guess nothing ?” he said. 

“No.” 

“Can you imagine no fatal result of 
your long absence from this place ; many 
people—every one—thinking you dead ?” 

“me.” 

“Can you think of nothing likely to 
have happened—remembering, as you 
must, that this poor girl married you m 
obedience to her father’s commands, and 
against her own wishes ?” 

“No.” 

* Can you guess nothing ?” 

“How if | don’t choose to guess, 
Master Darrell Markham? Howit I say 
that whatever you want me to know you 
must speak out word for word, however 
much cause you and my lady there may 
have to be ashamed to tell it. Vl help 
you by no guesses, I can tell you. Speak 
out, what is it ?” 

He stirred the fire with the toe of his 
boot, striking the coals into a blaze, in 
order that the light might shine upon 
his rival’s face, and that whatever trouble 
or humiliation Darrell Markham might 
have to undergo might not be lost to him. 

“ What is it?” he repeated, savagely. 

“It is this, George Duke—but before I 
speak another word, remember that what- 
ever has been done has been done in op- 
position to—your wife.” 

The pain he had in calling the woman 
he loved by this name was not lost on 
Captain Duke. Darrell could see it re- 
flected in the malicious sparkle of those 
cruel brown eyes, and nerved himself 
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against 
rival, 

“Remember,” he said, “throush al 
that she is blameless.” ib, 

“* Suppose we leave her and her }j 
lessness alone, answered tl! 
until you've told me wl) 

lone. 

“ Millicent Duke, being persuaded }y 
her brother in a letter written 
dying bed, being persuaded by every creg. 
ture in this place, all believing YOu to’be 
dead, being persuaded by her old nurse 
and by me, using every prayer 1 knew to 
win her consent, against her own wis, 
and in opposition to her own better jude. 
ment, was married to me three days an). 
in the church of St. Bride’s, London?” 

“Oh, | that’s what you wanted me to 
guess, 1s it?’ exclaimed the Captain; 
“by the heaven above me, I thought as 
much! Now you come here and listen to 
me, Miss Millicent Markham, Mrs. George 
Duke, Mrs. Darrell Markham, or what. 
ever you may please to call yourseli—come 
here.” 

She had been lying on the sofa, never 
blest by one inoment’s unconsciousness, 
but acutely sensible of every word that 
had been said. Her husband caught 
hold of her wrist with a rough jerk, and 
lifted her from the sofa. 

“ Listen to me, will you,” he said, “my 
very dutiful and blameless wife? Iam 
going to ask you a few questions, do you 
hear :” 

“Yes.” 

She neither addressed him by his name 
nor looked at him as he spoke. Gentle 
as she was, tender and loving as she was, 
to every animate thing, she made no show 
of gentleness to him, nor any effort to 
conceal her shuddering abhorrence © 
him 

“ When your brother died, he left you 
this property, did he not °” 

 TTe did.” . 

« And he left nothing to your cous!?, 
Mr. Darrell, yonder ?” 

“ Nothing—but his dear'love.” 

“Never mind his dear love. He dia 
leave an acre of land or a golden gue 
eh?” 

“ He did not.” 

“Good! Now, as I don’t choose " 
hold any communication with a gene 
man who persuades another man's W! ; : 
marry him in her husband’s absen¢ 
against her own wish, and in opposit 
to her better judgment, I use his owe 
words, mark you—you will be so goo" ™ 
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jo tell him this.—Tell him that, as your 
yusband, I claima share in your fortune, 
whatever it may be; and that as to this 
little matter of a marriage, in which you 
have been so blameless, | shall know how 
to settle accounts with you upon that 
point, Without any interference from him. 
ell him this, and tell him also that the 
,goner he takes himself out of this 
house, the pleasanter it will be for all 
varties.” 

She stood with her hands clasped 
tightly together, and her fixed cyes star- 
ing into vacancy, while he spoke, and 
it seemed as jf she neither heard nor 
comprehended him. When he had done 
speaking, she turned round, and looking 
him full in the face, eried out, “ George 
Duke, did you stay away these seven 
years on purpose to destroy me, body and 
soul ?” 

“Tstayed away seven years, because 
ten months after I sailed from Marley 
Water I was cast away upon a desert 
island in the Pacific,” ie answered, 
doggedly. 

“Captain Duke,” said Darrell, “ since 
my prescuce here can only cause pain to 
vour unhappy wife, I leave this house. I 
shall call upon you to-morrow to account 
for your words; but in the meantime, 
remember this, 1 am yonder poor girl’s 
sole surviving kinsman, and, by the heaven 
above me, if you hurt but a hair of her 
head, you had better have perished on 
one of the islands of the Pacific, than 
have come back here to account to Darrell 
Markham !” 

:; : Pn not afraid of you, Mr. Markham. 
_ ATOW how to treat that innocent lady 
here, without taking a lesson from you 
rany one else. Good night to you.” 
" be: nodded with an insolent gesture in 
He direction of the door. 
 {o-morrow,” said Darrell. 
fo-morrow, at your 
auswered the Captain. 
~ — cried Millicent, as her cousin 
4s ieaving the room; “my husband 
‘Cok an earring from me when we parted 
hey = bade me ask him for it on 

She a * e you that trinket ” | 
Pon Ooked him in the face with an 

est, half-terrified gaze. She remem- 
ered the double of George Duke, seen by 
1€F upon Marley Pier in the winter moon- 
ight, : 

The sailor tank 
wt — small canvas bag from 
Fy sae pocket. The bag contained 

,.Pleces of gold and silver money, and 


service,” 


Pp e ° . * 
Qamond earring which Millicent had 
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given George Duke on the night of their 
parting. 

“Will that satisfy you, my lady?” he 
asked, handing her the gem. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a long, 
heavy sigh; and then going straight to her 
cousin, she put her two icy hands into his, 
and addressed him thus :— 

“ Farewell, Darrell Markham, we must 
never, never meet again. Heaven forgive 
us both for our sin; for Heaven knows 
we were innocent of evil intent. I will 
ovey this man in all things, and do my 
duty to lim to my dying day; but I can 
never again be what I was to him before 
he left this place seven years ago. Good 
night.” 

She put him from her with a solemn 
gesture, which, with the simple words 
that she had spoken, seemed to him like 
a dissolution of their marriage. 

He took her in his arms, and pressed 
his lips to her forehead; then leading her 
back to George Duke, he said,— 

“Be merciful to her, as you hope for 
God’s mercy.” 

In the hall without, Darrell Markham 
found Mr. Samuel Pecker, who, crouching 
against the half-open door, had been a 
patient listener to the foregoing scene. 

‘Tt was according to the directions of 
Sarah,” he said, apologetically, as Darrell 
emerged from the parlour, and surprised 
the delinquent. “I was to be sure and 
tuke her word of all that happened. Poor 
young thing, peor young thing! It 
seems such a pity when Providence casts 
folks on desert islands, it don’t leave ’em 
there, snug and comfortable, and no in- 
convenience to themselves or anybody 
else.” 

It seems as if, upon this particular 
night, Mr. Pecker was doomed to meet 
with inattentive listeners. Darrell Mark- 
ham strode past him on to the terrace, and 
from the terrace to the pathway leading 
to the high road. 

The young man walked so fast that 
Samuel had some difficulty in trotting 
after him. 

“Excuse the liberty, Mr. Markham, 
but where might you be going?” he 
said, when at last he overtook Darrell, 
just as the latter dashed out on to the 
high road, and halted for a moment as if 
uncertain which way to turn, " humbly 
begging your pardon, sir, where might 
‘ou be going? 

« Ay, where, indeed ?” said Darrell, 
looking back at the lighted window. “TI 
don’t like to leave the neighbourhood of 
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this house to-night. I want to be near 
her. My poor, poor girl !” 

“But, you see, Mr. Darrell,” urged 
Samuel, interrupting himself every now 
and then to shift the lantern from his 
right hand to his left, and to blow upon 
his disengaged fingers, ‘‘as it don’t hap- 
pen to be particular mild weather, I don’t 
see how you can spend the night here 
about very well; so I hope, sir, you'll 
kindly make the Black Bear your home 
for such time as you may please to stay 
in Compton; only adding that, the longer 
the better for me and Sarah.” 

There was an affectionate earnestness 
in Samucl’s address which could not fail 10 
touch Darrell, distracted as was his mind 
at that moment. 

“Youre a good fellow, Pecker,” he 
said, “and I'll follow your advice. Vl 
stay at the Bear to-mght, and Vl stay 
there till 1 see how that man means to 
treat my unfortunate cousin.” 

Samuel led the way, lantern in hand. 
It was close upon ten o’clock, and searcely 
a lighted window glimmered upon the 
deserted village street ; but half-way be- 
tween the Hall and the Black Bear the 
two pedestrians met a man wearing a 
horseman’s cloak, and muffled to the chin, 
with the snowflakes lying white upon his 
hat and shoulders. 

Samucl Pecker gave this man a friendly 
though feeble good-night, but the man 
seemed a surly fellow, and made no 
answer. ‘Tlie snow lay so deep upon the 
ground that the three men passed cach 
other noisclessly as shadows. 

“Have you ever taken notice, Mr. 
Darrell,” said Samuel, some time after- 
wards, “that folks in snowy weather 
looks very much like ghosts; quiet, and 
white, and solemn 2” 

Left alone in the solitude of the bar, 
Mrs. Pecker, lost in dreamy reflection, 
suffered the fire to burn low and the 
candles to remain unsnuffed, until the 
long wicks grew red and_ topheavy, 
smouldering rather than burning, and 
giving scarcely any light whatever, 

The few customers, who had been drink- 
ing and talking together since six or seven 
o'clock, strolled out into the snow, leaving 
all at one time for company, and the busi- 
ness of the inn was done. The one waiter, 
or Jack-of-all-trades of the establishment, 
peers to shut up the house ; and, as the 
irst step towards doing so, opened the 
front door and looked out to see what 
sort of night it was. 
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As he did so, the biting winter breere 
blew in upon him, extinguishing the o 
dle in his hand, and also putting ont 4h, 

. 5 the 
two lights in the bar. 

“What are you doing there, Joses):» 
Mrs. Pecker exclaimed, sharply, « (om 
in and shut up the place.” * 7 

Joseph was about to obey, when » 
horseman galloped up to the door, anj 
springing from his horse, looked into ¢) 
dimly-lighted hall. . 

“Why, you're all in the dark her 
good people,” he said, stamping his fee 
and shaking the snow from his shoulders, 
* What’s the matter ?” ) 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker was stooping over 
the red embers, trying to relight one of 
the candles. 

“Can you tell me the way to Compton 
Hall, my good friend 2” said the traveller 
to Joseph the waiter. 

Squire Markham’s that was?” 

“ Ay, Squire Markham’s that was.” 

The waiter gave the necessary direc. 
tions, which were simple enough. 

“Good,” said the stranger; “I shal 
vo on foot, so do you fetch the ostler and 
give him charge of my horse. The animal's 
hard beat, and wants rest and a good feed 
of corn.” 

The waiter hurried off to find the ostler, 
who was asleep in a loft over the stables. 
The stranger strode up to the bar, in the 
interior of which Mrs. Pecker was stil 
struggling with the refractory wick of the 
tallow candle. ~ 

“You seem to have a difficult job with 
that light, ma’am,” he said; “ but per- 
haps youll make as short work of It ® 
you can, and give me a glass ol brandy, 
for my very vitals are frozen with 4 
twenty-mile ride through the snow. 

There was something in the strangers 
voice which reminded Sarah Pecker 0 
some other voice that she knew ; only that 
it was deeper and gruffer than that other 
voice. oe 

She succeeded at last in lighting 0 
candle, and placing it in front of the ba 
between herself and the traveller, took 
a wine-elass for the brandy. _— 

“4 tumbler, a tumbler, maam, Te 

fas sie -. “this 18 20 
monstrated the stranger; “t 


weather for drinking spirits out © a 
thimble.” his 

The man’s face was so shaded rd ‘ 
slouched hat, and further conceate x 
the thick neckerehicf muffled about . 
throat, that it was utterly irrecognis? i 
in the dim light of Sarah Pecker ~~ 
tallow candle; but as he took the g!* 
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of brandy from Sally’s hand, he pushed 
his hat olf his forehead, and lowered his 
neckerehief in order to drink. 

~ He threw back his head as he swallowed 
the Jast drop of the fiery liquor, then 
‘hrowing Mrs. Pecker the price of the 
brandy, he bade her a hasty good-night, 
and strode out of the house. 

The empty glass dropped from Sarah’s 
hand, and shivered into fragments on the 
oor. Her white and terror-stricken face 
frightened the waiter when he returned 
from his errand to the stables. 

The man she had served with brandy 
could not surely be George Duke, for the 
Captain had an hour before set out for 
the Hall; but, if not George Duke him- 
self, this man was most certainly some 
uuearthly shadow or double of the Cap- 
tain of the Vulture. 

Sarah Pecker was a woman of strong 
sense; but she was human, and when 
questioned upon her pale face and evident 
agitation, she told Joseph, the waiter, 
Betty, the cook, and Phoebe Price, the 
pretty chambermaid, the whole story of 
Millicent’s fatal marriage, Captain Duke’s 
return, and the ghost that had followed 
him back to Compton-on-the- Moor. 

“When Miss Millicent parted with her 
husband seven years ago, she met tle same 
shadow upon Marley Pier, and now that 
he’s cone back the shadow has come 
back too. There’s more than flesh and 
blood in all that, you may take my word 
for it.” 

The household at the Black Bear had 
enough to talk of that night. What was 
the excitement of a west-country baronet, 
generous and handsome as he might be, 
to that caused by the visit of a ghost, 
which called for a tumbler of brandy, 
drank it and paid for it like a Christian ? 
Samuel and Sarah sat up late in the 
little bar talking of the apparition, but 
they wisely kept the secret from Darrell 
Markham, thinking that he had trouble 
enough without the knowledge. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CAPTAIN DUKE AT HOME. 


GroRGE Duke sat by the fire, staring 
moodily at the burning coals, and never 
so much as casting a look in the direction 
age Wreiched pale face of his wife, 
etme upon the spot where Darrell 
ad left her, with her hands clasped about 
er heart, and her blue eyes dilated in a 
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fixed and vacant gaze, almost terrible to 
look upon. 

The sole domestic at the Hall was the 
same old woman who had succeeded Sally 
Masterson as the squire’s housekeeper, 
and had since kept house for Ringwood and 
is sister. She was half blind and hope- 
lessly deaf, and she took the return of 
Captain Duke as quietly as if the sailor 
had not been away seven weeks. 

How long she stood in the same atti- 
tude, seeing nothing, thinking of nothing, 
how long Captain George Duke sat 
brooding over the hearth, with the red 
blaze upon his cruel face, Millicent never 
knew. She only knew that by-and-bye 
he addressed her, still without looking at 
her :— 

“Ts there anything to drink: any wine 
or spirits in this dull old place *” he 
asked. 

She told him that she did not know, but 
that she would go and find Mrs. Meggis 
(the deaf old woman), and ascertain. 

In the overwrought state of her bram, 
it was a relief to her to have to do her 
husband’s bidding; a relief to her to go 
outside the chilly hall and breathe another 
atmosphere than that which he respired. 

It was a long time before she could 
make Mrs. Meggis understand what she 
wanted; but when at last the state of 
the case dawned upon the old woman, she 
nodded several times triumphantly, took 
a key from a great bunch that hung over 
the dresser, opened a narrow door in one 
corner of the large stone-flagged kitchen, 
and, candle in hand, descended a flight of 
steps leading into the cellar. 

After a considerable period she emerged 
with a bottle under each arm. She held 
each of these bottles before the light for 
Millicent to see the liquid they contained. 
That in one was of a bright amethyst 
colour, the other a golden brown. The 
first was claret, the second brandy, 

Millicent was preparing to leave the 
kitchen, followed by the old housekeeper 
carrying the bottles and a couple of 
glasses, when she was startled by a knock- 
ing at the hall-door. When Mrs. Meggis 
became aware of this summons, she put 
down her tray of bottles and glasses, and 
went once more to the bunch of keys, for 
on the departure of Darrell and Samuel 
Pecker the door had been locked for the 
night. It was uow past eleven. An 
unusual hour for visitors anywhere ; an 
unearthly hour at this lonely Cumbrian 
mansion. Millicent had but one thought. 
It must be Darrell Markham. 
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She took the tray herself and followed 
Mrs. Meggis, who carried the light and 
the keys. When they reached the hall, 
Millicent left the old woman to open the 
door, and went straight into the parlour to 
carry George Duke the liquor he had 
asked for. 

«That's right,” he said; ‘‘ my throat’s 
as hot as fire. So, so! no corkscrew ? 
Heaven bless these pretty novel-reading 
wives, they’re so good at looking after a 
man’s comfort !”’ 

He took a pistol from his breast, and 
with the butt-end knocked off the necks 
of the two bottles, spilling the wine and 
spirit upon the polished parlour table. 

He filled a glass from each and drained 
them one after the other. 

* Good,” he said; “ the claret first and 
the brandy afterwards. We don’t get 
such liquor as this n—in the Pacilic. I 
shall leave no heeltaps to-night, Mrs. 
Duke. What’s that ?” 

He looked up froin the third glass that 
he had empticd to ask the question. 

That which had attracted his attention 
was the sound of voices in the hall with- 
out—the shrill treble pipe of Mrs. Meggis, 
and the deep voice of a man. 

‘What is it?” repeated George Duke. 
‘Go and see, can’t you ?” 

Millicent opened the parlour door and 
looked out into the hall. Mrs. Meggis 
was standing with the heavy door in her 
hand, parleying with some strange man 
who stood in the snow upon the threshold. 

The same bitter winter wind which had 
extinguished the lights at the Black Bear 
had blown out the guttering tallow candle 
carried by Mrs. Meggis, and the hall was 
quite dark. 

© What is it ?”? Millicent asked. 

“Why, it is merely this, ma’am,” an- 
swered the man upon the threshold: 
* this good woman is rather hard of hear- 
ing, and not over easy to understand ; but 
from what she tells me, it seems that 
Captain Duke has come home. Is that 
true >” 

The man spoke from behind the thick 
folds of a woollen handkerchief, which 
muflled and disguised his voice as much 
asit concealed his face. Even in the ob- 
scurity he seemed jealous of being seen, 
for he drew himself further back into the 
shadow of the doorway as he spoke to 
Mrs. Duke. 
; he It is quite true,” answered Millicent ; 

vaptain Duke has returned.” 

The man muttered an angry oath. 

“Returned,” he said; “ returned, 
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Surely he must have come back ve 
lately ?” a 
z He came back to-night,” 
To-night! to-night! Not half. 
dozen hours ago, I suppose ?” ‘i 

“Not three hours ago.” 

“That’s good,” muttered the man with 
another imprecation; “that’s like my 
luck. Down once, down always: that’s 
the way of the world. Good-nich; 
ma’am !” =" 

He left the threshold without anothe: 
word, and went away ; his footsteps noise. 
less in the depth of snow. 

“Who was it?” asked George Duke 
when Millicent had returned to the par. 
lour. 

«Some man who wanted to know if you 
had returned.” ; 

“Where is he ?” cried the Captain, 
starting from his seat, and going towards 
the hall. 

“Gone.” 

“Gone, without my seeing him?” 

** He did not ask to see you.” 

The Captain of the Vuiture clenched 
his fist with a savage frown, looking at 
Millicent, as if in some sudden burst of 
purposeless fury he could fain have 
struck her. 

“Gone! gone!” he said ; “ d— hin, 
whoever he is. On the very night of my 
return, too!” 

He began to pace up and down the 
room, his arms folded upon his breast, aud 
his head bent gloomily downwards. 

“The garden room has been prepared 
for you, Captain Duke,” said Millicent, 
walking towards the door, and pausilg 
upon the threshold to speak to. hum; “! 
is the best room in the house, and has 
been kept well aired, for it was poor Ring: 
wood’s favourite chamber. Mrs. Meg! 
has lighted a good fire there.” 

“Ay,” said the Captain, looking up 
with a malicious laugh, “it would be 
clever to give me damp sheets to sleep 
upon, and kill me on the night of my 
return, Folks could scarcely call that 
murder, and it might be so easy done. 

She did not condescend to notice thi 
speech. a 1 

“ Good night, Captain Duke, she fe 

“Good night, my kind, dutiful “s 
good nicht. I am to have the gat ‘k 
room, am 1? well and good! May Last 
in what part of the house 1t may pleas¢ 
your ladyship to rest ?” lept 

“In the room my poor mother siep 
in,” she said. ‘ Good night. Fl 

Left to himself, the Captain of the /# 
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ture drew the table close to the hearth, and 
seating himself im old Squire Markham’s 
high-backed arm-chair, stretched out his 
cos before the blaze, tilled his class, and 
made himself thoroughly comfortable. 

The broad light of the fire shining full 
upon his face brought out the changes 
vorked in his seven years’ absence 
Wrinkles and hard lines, invisible before, 
seemed to grow and gather round his eyes 
and mouth as he sat gloating over the 
blaze, and the strong drink, and the com- 
fort about him. With his distorted 
shadow cast upon the panelling behind 
his chair, darkening the wall with its 
exaggerated shape, he looked like some 
evil genius brooding over that solitary 
hearth, and plotting mischief for the roof 
that sheltered him. 

Every now and then he looked up from 
the blaze to the bottles upon the table, 
the fire-lit walls, the antique bureau, the 
oaken sideboard, adorned with tankards 
of massive tarnished silver and china 
punch-bowls, the quaint silver candle- 


sticks, and all other evidences of solid 


countrified prosperity around him, and 
rubbing his hands softly, broke out into 
alow triumphant chuckle. 

“ Better than over yonder,” he said, 

with a backward gesture of his head— 
“better than over yonder, anyhow. Thun- 
der and fury! better than that, George 
Duke. Youve not changed your quar- 
ters for the worse, since you bade good- 
bye to old comrades over there.” 
He filled his glass again, and burst 
into some fragment of a French song, 
with a jingling chorus of meaningless 
syllables, 

“To think,” he said, “only to fancy 
that this Ringwood Markham, a younger 
man than myself, should die within a few 
months of my coming home! Egad, 
they’ve said that George Duke was one 
of those fellows who always fall on their 
eet. Tye had a hard time of it for the 
“St seven years, but I’ve dropped into 
good luck after all—dropped into my old 
uck—a fortune, and a poor, frightened 
wile that can’t say bo toa goose—a poor, 
trembling, novel-reading, pale-faced baby 

| ES 
Pe broke off to fill himself another 
sass of claret. He had nearly finished 
the bottle by this time, and his voice was 
sowing thick and unsteady. Presently, 
e fell into a half doze, with his elbows 
rn his knees, and his head bent over the 
md “ ing thus, nodding forward every 

and then, as if he would have fallen 


upon the burning coals, he woke presently 
with a sudden jerk. 

“The chain,” he cried, “ the chain. 
D you, you French thief! bear your 
own share of the weight.” 

He looked down at his feet. One of 
the heavy fire-irons had fallen across his 
ankles. Captain Duke laughed aloud, and 
looked around the room, this time with a 
drunken stare. 

“A change,” he said, “a change for 
the better.” 

The bottles were both nearly empty, 
and the fire had burned low. Midmeght 
had sounded some time before from the 
distant, church clock—the strokes dull and 
mufiled in the snowy weather. The 
Captain of the 7wture rubbed his eyes 
drowsily. 

“ My head is as light as a feather,” he 
muttered indistinctly; ‘ Pve not been 
over-used to a bottle of good wine lately. 
1’m tired and worn out, too, with three 
days’ coach travelling, and a week’s 
tossing about in stormy weather. So now 
for the garden room; and to-morrow, 
Mrs. George Duke and Mr. Darrell Mark- 
ham, for you.” 

He shook his fist at the low fire as he 
spoke; then rising with an effort, he took 
a candle from the table, blew out the other, 
and staggered off to find his way to the 
room in which he was to sleep. 

The house had been so familiar to him 
in the old squire’s lifetime, that, drunk as 
he was, he had no fear of losing himself 
in the gloomy corridors on the upper 
floor. 

The garden room was a large chamber, 
which had been added to the house about a 
hundred years before, for the accommoda- 
tion of a certain whimsical lady of fortune, 
who had married old Squire Markham’s 
erandfather. It was a large apartment, with 
a bay-window overlooking a flower-garden, 
with trimly-cut box borders, quaintly- 
shaped shrubs, anda fountain that had long 
been dry. A half-glass door opened on to 
a flight of stone steps, leading down mto 
this garden; which advantage, added 
to the superior size and furniture of the 
apartment, had long made the garden 
room the state chamber at Compton Hall. 
A great square bed, with gilded frame- 
work and mouldering tapestry curtaims, 
faced the bay-window and the half-glass 
door, which was shrouded in winter by a 
curtain of tapestry like the hangings of 
the bed. 

George Duke set his candle on a table 
near the fire and looked about him. 
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Millicent had spoken the truth when 
she said that Mrs. Meggis had made a 
good fire, for, late as it was, the wood and 
coal burned pleasantly behind the bars of 
the wide grate. ‘The Captain replenished 
the fire, and flinging himsel! into an arm- 
chair, kicked off his danip, worn boots. 

“There isu’t a shred about me that 
would have held out a week longer,” he 
said, as he looked at his patched and 
threadbare blue coat, the tarnished lace 
on which hung in frayed fragments here 
and there. ‘So it’s no bad fortune that 
brought me back to look for Mistress 
Millicent.” 

Even in his intoxication he took sucha 
malicious delight in having returned to 
cheat and outwit his wife, that the trium- 
phant sparkle re-illumined his eyes, dull 
as they had grown with wine and sleep. 

He took off his boots, eoat, and waist- 
coat, put a pair of pistols under the pillow, 
and throwiig back the counterpane, flung 
himself in his shirt, breeches, and stock- 
ings upon the bed. 

“T wonder whether yonder glass coor 
is bolted,” he muttered, as he dropped off 
to sleep ; “of eourse it 1s though—and 
little matter if it wasn’t—l’m not much 
afraid of the honest villagers of Compton- 
on-the- Moor, for folks who come from the 
place [ve just left don’t often carry much 
to be robbed of.” 

Mechanically, his wandering right hand 
sought the butt-end of the pistol beneath 
the pillow, and so with his fingers resting 
on the familiar weapon, George Duke 
dropped olf to sleep. | 

I doubt if he bad ever said a prayer in 
his life. 1 know that he said none that 
night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHAT WAS DONE IN THE GARDEN ROOM. 


For Millicent Duke there was no sleep on 
that wretched, hopeless night; she did 
not undress, but sat still and rigid, with 
her hands locked together, and her 
eyes staring straight before her, thinking 
—thinking of what ? 

What was she? It was that question 
which some weary, monotonous action in 
her brain was for ever asking and never 
answering. What was she,and what had 
she done? What was the degree of guilt 
in this fatal marriage, and for how much 
of that guilt was she responsible ? 

She had opposed the marriage, it is 
true, and she had striven hard against the 
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tender pleadings of every memory of 
youth and its one undying affection . bat 
she had yielded. She had yielded " 
Darrell had but truly said, against he 
better Judgment; or rather against som» 
Instinctive, unreasoning warning yh. 
had whispered to her that she was not . 
to wed. 

What was the extent of her guilt? 

She had been simply and _piously edy. 
cated. Educated by people, whose hones: 
minds knew no degrees of right or wrong. 
whose creed lay in hard, unassailable doe. 
trines; and who set up the Ten Command. 
ments as so many stone boundaries aboy: 
the Christian’s feet, and left him withoy 
one gap or loophole by which he mizh; 
escape their full significance. : 

\W hat would the curate of Compton say 
to her the next day when she went to hin 
to fall at his feet and tell her story? Then 
a sudden panic seized her, and she flung 
herelf upon the ground, grovelling there 
and tearing her pale golden hair, erying 
out again and again that she was a guilty 
and a miserable creature. 

Then, above even the thought of her 
sin, more horrible even than this con- 
sciousness of guilt, arose the black shadow 
of her future life—her future life, which 
was to be spent with him—with this hated 
and dreaded being, who now had a good 
excuse for the full exercise of his jealous 
spite against her, suppressed before, but 
never hidden. She tried to think of what 
her life would be, the light of Heaven 
blotted out, the angry hand of offended 
Providence stretched forth against he, 
and the crucl eyes of George Duke watch: 
ing and gloating upon her anguish till she 
dropped into the grave, and went to met: 
the eternal punishment of her sins. | 

The thought of these things maddened 
her. She went to a bureau opposite the 
empty fireplace and opened a drawer. She 
was in the room which had once been 
occupied by her dead father and mothe, 
and she remembered that in this drawe! 
there were some razors that: had belonge’ 
to the old Squire. She found the cast 
containing them, and taking one of then 
in her hand looked at the shiming blade. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, piteously; —™ 
no, no, I cannot die with my sins wr 
pented of.” - 

In her terror of herself and eagernes: 
to escape temptation, she was wer 
in shutting the razor; so awkward, oe 
before she could succeed in doing by a 
blade slipped between the — i 
handle and cut her across the mside 
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her hand. Not a dangerous cut, nor yet 
a very deep one, but deep enough to send 
the blood spattering over the razor blade 
and handle, the oak flooring, the open 
drawer of the bureau, and the skirt of 
\illicent’s mourning dress. 

~ She thrust the razor back into the case, 
and the case Into the drawer, and binding 
up her hand with a cambrie handkerchiet, 
sat down again by the empty hearth. 

“Oh, if Sally were here—my good, 
faithiul Sally—what a comlort she would 
be to me,” said Mrs. Duke. 

The stillness aud loneiiness of the house 
oppressed her, She opened the window 
and looked out at the snow-covered garden 
below. ‘The feathery flakes still talling, 
always falling, thick and silently trom the 
starless sky, shut out the world and closed 
about the old house like a vast white 
winding sheet. ‘The casement from which 
Millicent looked was at that angle of the 
house that was most remote trom the 
garden room; but she could see at the 
further end of the terrace the reflection 
of the lighted bay-window red upon the 
snow. 

The red reflection made a luminous 
patch upon the ground, peculiarly bright 
when contrasted with the surrounding 
darkness. 

As Millicent Jooked at this illuminated 
spot, some dark object crossed it rapidly, 
blotting out the light for a moment. 

It was such a night of wretchedness 
and mystery, that this circumstance, 
Which at another time might have alarmed 
her, by Suggesting some one’s prowling 
about the lonely house, made uo im- 
Pression upon Mrs. Duke’s bewildered 
mind. She closed the casement, and re- 
turning to the lire-place, sat down again. 

But the silence and solitude were 
utterly intoleravle to her; she took the 
candle in her hand, opened her chamber 
door, Went out upon the landing-place, 
aud listened. Listened, she knew not for 
What—|istened, perhaps hoping, for some 
sound to break that itolerabie stilluess. 

She could hear the ticking of the clock 
in the hall below. Beyond that, nothing. 
Not a sound, not a breath, not a murmur, 
Lot a whisper throughout the house. 

; Suddenly—to her dying day she never 
lw how the idea took possession of 
—she thought that sie would go 
STaieht to the garden room, awake George 
uke, make him an offer of every guinea 
She had or was to have in the world, aud 


— Lim to leave her and Compton for 
ver, 
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She would appeal to his merey—no, 
rather to his avarice and self-interest: 
she knew of eld how little merey she need 
expect from him. She turned into the 
Jong corridor leading to the other end of 
the house. The door of the garden 
room was shut, and her right hand being 
wounded, and muffled in a handkerchief, 
sie was some time trying to turn the 
handle of the lock. The blood from the 
cut across her hand had oozed through 
the bandage, and leit red smears upon the 
old-fashioned brass knob. 

Millicent was perhaps rather more than 
two minutes trying to open the door. 

All was still within the garden chamber. 
The firelight shone in fitful flashes upon 
the faded tapestry and the dim pictures 
on the walls. Mullicent crept softly round 
to the side of the bed upon which Captain 
Duke had thrown himself. The sleeper 
lay with his face turned towards the fire, 
and his hand still resting on the butt-end 
of his pistol—exactly as he had lain an 
hour before when he fell asleep. 

Millicent remembered how her brother 
Ringwood had lain in this very room, dead 
and tranquil, but three months before. 
Awe-stricken by the stillness, terrified by 
the remembrance of that which she had 
to say, Millicent paused between the foot 
of the bed and the fire-place, wondering 
how she should awake her husband. 

The fire-light, changeful and capricious, 
now played upon the sleeper’s ringlets, 
lying in golden-brown tangles upon the 
pillow, now glanced upon the white fingers 
resting on the pistol, now flashed upon 
the tarnished gilding of the bed-posts, now 
glimmered on the ceiling, now lit up the 
wall; while Millicent’s weary eyes fol- 
lowed the light, asa traveller, astray on a 
dark night, follows a Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

She followed the light wherever it 
pleased to lead her. From the golden 
ringlets on the pillow to the hand upon 
the pistol, from the gilded bed-posts to 
the ceiling and the wall, lower and lower 
down the wall, to the oaken floor beside 
the bed, and to a black pool which lay 
there, slowly saturating the time-black- 
ened wood. 

The black pool was blood—a pool that 
crew wider every second, fed by a stream 
that was silently pouring from a hideous 
gash across the throat of Captain George 
Duke, of the good ship Vu/ture. 

With one long cry of horror Millicent 
Duke turned and fled. 

kven in her blind, unreasoning terror, she 
remembered that it was easier to escape 



































































































from that horrible house by the glass door 

icading to the garden than by ‘tthe stair- 
case and the hall. This half-glass door 
was in a recess, before which | hung the 
tapestry curtains. Millicent dashed aside 
the drapery, opened the door, which was 
only fastened by one bolt, and rushed 
dow n the stone steps, across the garden, 
along the neglected pathways, and out 
on to the high road. 

The snow was knee-deep as she tottered 
through it onward toward the village 
street. She never knew how she dragged 
her weary limbs over the painful distance ; 
but she knew that the clocks were striking 
three when she knocked at the door of the 
Black Bear. 

Samuel Pecker, scared by the events of 
the day, and yet more terrilied by this un- 
wonted knocking, opened the door a few 
inches wide, and, candle in hand, looked 
out of the aperture. 

So had he opened that very door for 
ihe same visitor more than seven years 
uzo, upon a certain autumn night, when 
Darre!l Markham lay above stairs in the 
blue room, sick and yee ga 

“Who is it?” he asked, 
every limb. 

“Tt is I—Millicent. Let me in, 
me in, for the love of God Ict me in!” 

There was such terror in her voice as 
yiade the innkeeper forgetful of any alarm 
of his own. He gave way before this 
terrified woman as “all men must yield to 
the might of such intense emotion, and 
opening the door wide, let her pass by 
him unque stioned, 

‘he hall was all ablaze with light. Dar- 
rell Markham, Mrs. Pecker, and the ser- 
vants had come down half-dressed, each 
carrying a lighted candle. The nicht had 
been one of agitation and excitement ; 
none had slept well, and all had been 
aroused by the knocking. 

No unearthly shadow, or double, 
ghost newly-arisen in the grave clothes 
the dead, could have struck more “ 

to these people’s minds than did the 
‘igure of Millicent Duke, standing amidst 
them, with her pale, dishevelled hair damp 
with the pee snow, her disordered gar- 
ments trailing about her, wet and blood- 
stained, her eyes dilated with the same 
look of horrified astonishment with which 
she had looked upon the murdered man, 
and her wounded hand, from which the 
handkerchief had dr opped, dyed red with 
hid icons smears 

She stood amongst them for some mo- 
meuts, neither speaking to them nor look- 


hiver ing in 


let 
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head till her brow and hair 





ing at them, but with her eyes stil] fixed 
in that horror- stricken stare, and hee 
wounded hand w andering about her fore. 
we 
figured with the same red smears. bel 
With his own face blanched to the 
ghastly hue of hers, Darrell Markham 
looked at his cousin, powerless to speak 
or question her. Sarah Pecker was the 
first to recover her presence of mind. 
“Miss Milly,” she said, trying to take 
the distracted irl j in her arms. “ What 
isit? What has happened? Tell me 
dear.” | 
At the sound of this familiar voice the 
fixed eyes turned towards the speaker 
and Millicent Duke burst into a long, 
hysterical laugh. 
“My God!” cried Darrell, “that man 


has driven her mad !” . 
“Yes, mad,” answered Millicent, 
‘mad! Who can wonder? Heis mur. 


dered. I saw it with my own eyes. His 
throat cut from ear to ear, and the red 
blood bubbling slowly from the wound to 
join that black poot upon the floor. Qh, 

Jarrell! Sarah! have pity upon me, 
have pity upon me, and never let me enter 
that dreadful house again!” 

She fell on her knees at their feet and 
held up her clasped hands. 

“Be calm, dear, be calm,” said Mrs. 
Pecker, trying to lift her from the ground. 
“« See, darling, you are with those who 
love you, with Master Darrell, and with 
your ‘Yaithful old S: uly, and w ith all friends 
about you. What is it, dear? who is 
murdered ?” 

“George Duke.” 

“The Captain murdered! But _who 
could have done it, Miss Milly ? Who 
could have done sach a dreadful deed ?” 

She shook her head piteously, but made 
no reply. 

It was now for the first time that 
Darrell interfered. 

“Take her upstairs,” he said to Mr. 
Pecker, in an undertone. *‘ For God's 
scke take her away. Ask her no ques: 
tions, but get her away from all these 
people, if you love her.’ 

Sarah obeyed ; and between them ther 
carried Millicent to the room in which 
Darrell had been sleeping. A few embers 
still burned in the grate, and the bed was 
scareely disturbed, for the young mal 
had thrown himself dressed upon the 
side of the counterpane. On this be 

Sarah Pecker laid Millicent, while 
Dorsall with his own hands relighted the 
fire, 
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On entering the room he had taken the 
precaution of locking the door, so that 
they were sure of being undisturbed, but 
they could hear the voices of the agitated 
servants and the innkeeper, loud and con- 
fused below. , 

Mrs. Pecker occupied herself in taking 
off Millicent’s wet shoes, and bathing her 
forehead with water aud some reviving 

ssence. 
Oe Hood on her forehead !’’ she said, 
«blood on her hand, blood on her clothes ! 
Poor dear, poor dear! what can they 
have been doing to her?”’ 

Darrell Markham laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, and the innkeeper’s wite could 
feel that the strong man trembled vio- 
lently. , 

« Listen to me, Sarah,” he said; “ some- 
thing horrible has happened at the Hall. 
Heaven only knows what, for this poor 
distracted girl can tell but little. Lf must 
go down with Samuel to see what is 
wrong. Icmember this, that not a crea- 
ture but yourself must come into this 
room while I am gone. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, yes |” 

“You will yourself keep watch over my 
unhappy cousin, and not allow another 
mortal to see her ?” 

“T will not, Master Darrell.” 

“And you yourself will refrain from 
questioning her; and should she aitempt 
to talk, check her as much as possible ?”’ 

“JT will—I will, poor dear,” said Sarah, 
bending tenderly over the prostrate figure 
on the bed. 

Darrell Markham lingered for a moment 
to look at his cousin. It was diilicult to 
say whether she was conscious or not; 
her eyes were half open, but they had a 
lustreless, unseeing look that bespoke no 
seuse of that which passed before them. 
Her head lay back upon the pillow, her 
arms powcrless at her sides, and she made 
ho attempt to stir when Darrell turned 
away from the bed to leave the room. 

“You will come back when you have 

found out a 
_ “What has happened yonder? Yes, 
Sarah, 1 will.” 
_ He went downstairs, and in the hall 
iound one of the village constables, who 
wed neur at hand, and who had been 
aroused by an oflicious ostler, anxious to 
distinguish himself in the emergency. 

‘Do you know anything of this busi- 
hess, Alaster Darrell ¥” asked this man. 

‘Nothing more than what these people 
about here can tell you,” answered Dar- 
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rell. “I was just going down to the Hal! 
to see what had happened.” 

“Then Pll go with your honour, if it’s 
agreeable. Fetch a lantern, somebody.” 

The appeal to “somebody” being 
rather vague, everybody responded to it ; 
and all the lanterns to be found in the 
establishment were speedily placed at the 
disposal of the constable. 

That functionary selected one for him- 
self, and handed another to Darrell. 

“Now then, Master Markham,” he 
said, “the sooner we start the better.” 

But the officious ostler who had fetched 
the constable, and the other servants of 
the Black Bear had no idea of being de- 
prived of any further share in the busi- 
ness, and they were forming themselves 
into a species of impromptu procession, 
armed with a couple of rusty blunder- 
busses and a kitchen poker, with a view 
to accompanying Darrell and the consta- 
ble, when the latter personage turned 
sharply round upon them and addressed 
them thus :— 

“Now, you look here,” he said, “we 
don’t want all of you straggling through 
the village with your firearms and fire- 
irons, a going direct against the Riot Act. 
Whatever’s wrong down yonder, me and 
Mr. Markham is strong enough and big 


enough to see into it, without the help oi 


3? 


any of you.’ With which unceremonious 
remarks the constable shut the door of 
the Black Bear upon its master and his 
servants, and strode forth into the snow, 
followed by Darrell Markhain. 

Neither of the two men spoke to each 
other on the way to the hall, except once 
when the constable again asked Darrell if 
he knew anything of this business, and 
Darrell again answered, as he had an- 
swered betore, that he knew nothing of it 
whatever. ‘The light shining from the 
shutierless bay-window of the garden 
room showed them the house far off. ‘This 
light came from Millicent’s candle, which 
still burned where she had sct it dow 
before she discovered the murder, 

“ Weshall have difliculty enough to get 
in,” said Darrell, as they groped their way 
towards the terrace, “ for the only servant 
I saw in the house was a deaf old woman, 
and I doubt if Mrs. Duke aroused her.” 

«Then Mrs. Duke ran straight out of 
the house when the deed was done, and 
came to the Black Bear?” 

“TJ believe so.” 

Strange that she did not run to nearer 
neighbours for assistance. The Bear is 
upwards of a mile and a half from here, 
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and there are houses within a quarter of 
a mile.” 

Darrell Markham made no reply. 

“ See yonder,” said the constable, “ we 
shall have no difficulty about getting n— 
there is a door open at the top of those 
steps.” 

He pointed to the half-glass door of the 
earden room, which Millicent had left 
ajar when she fled. The light streaming 
through the aperture threw a zigzag streak 
upon the snow-covered steps. 

The snow still falling, for ever falling 
through that long night, blotted out all 
footprints almost as soon as they were 
made. 

“Do you know in which room the 
murder was committed, Master Darrell ?” 
asked the constable as they went up the 
steps. 

“7 know nothing but what you know 
rourself.” 

The constable pushed open the half- 
glass door and the two men entered. the 
room. 

The candle, burned down to the socket 
of the quaint old silver candlestick, stood 
where Millicent had left it on a table near 
the window. ‘The tapestry curtain, flung 
aside from the door as she had flung it in 
her terror, hung in a heap of heavy folds. 
The dark pool between the bed and the 
fireplace had widened and spread itself, 
but the hearth was cold and black, and the 
bed upon which George Duke had lain 
was empty. 

It was empty. The pillow on which his 
head had rested was there, stained red 
with his blood. The butt-end of the 

isto], on which his fingers had lain when 
. fell asleep was still visible beneath the 
pillow. Red, ragged stains and streaks 
of blood, and one long gory line which 
marked what way the stream had flowed 
towards the dark pool on the floor, disfi- 
gured the bedelothes; but beyond this 
there was nothing. 

“He must have got off the bed and 
dragged himself into another room,” said 
the constable, taking the candle from 
his lantern and sticking it into the candle- 
stick left by Millicent ; “‘we must search 
the house, Mr. Markham.” 

Before leaving the garden room, he 
bolted the half-glass door, and then fol- 
lowed by Darrell, went out into the cor- 
ridor. 

They searched every room in the great, 
dreary house, but found no trace of Cap- 
tain George Duke, of the good ship 
Vulture. ‘he sharp eyes of the constable 
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took note of everything, 
other things of the half-open d 
bureau in the room which Millicent had 
last occupied. In this half-open dra 

he found nothing but the case of ng 
which he quietly put into his pocket ™ 

“What do you want with those 
Darrell asked. 

* There’s bloodstains upon one of them 
Mr. Markham. They may be wanted 
when this business comes to be looked 
into.” 

In one of the smaller rooms they came 
upon the old woman, Mrs. Meggis, snorine 
peacefully, happily ignorant of all tha: 
had passed, and as there seemed little 
good to be obtained from awakening her 
they left her to her slumbers. pile 

The empty, broken-necked bottles, and 
the high silver candlestick stood on the 
oaken table in the parlour, as Captain 
Duke had left them when he went to bed, 
On the sideboard the tarnished silver tan- 
kards, ranged in a prim row, stood undis- 
turbed as they had stood in the old Squire’s 
life-time ; the hall-door, fastened with 
heavy bolts, remained as it had been lef 
by the old housekeeper. Throughout the 
house there was no sign of plunder nor 
of violence, save the pool of blood im the 
garden chamber above. 

“ Whoever has done this business,” said 
the constable, looking gravely about hin, 
and pointing to the plate upon the side- 
board, “is no common burglar.” 

* You mean——” 

“T mean that it hasn’t been done for 
gain. There’s something more that 
plunder at the bottom-of this.” 

They went once more to the garden 
room, and the constable walked slowly 
round the chamber, looking at everything 
in his way. - 

“What’s come of the Captains 
clothes, I wonder 2” he said, rubbing his 
chin, and staring thoughtfully at the bed. 

It was noticeable that no vestige ® 
clothing belonging to Captain Georg? 
Duke was left in the apartment. 


and amongst 


rawer in the 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AFTER THE MURDER. 


i -ned late 
THE grey January morning dawne 


and cold upon Compton-on the- Moor. 
The snow still falling, for ever _ 
through the night, had done strange “p 
in the darkness. It had buried the 0 

village, and left a new one In Its stead. 
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‘stinct heap of buildings with 
‘oof.tops and gable-ends so laden with 
snow, that the inhabitants of Compton 
scarcely knew the altered outlines of 
their own houses. 

The coach that passed through Comp- 
fon, on its way northward to Marley 
Water, had been stopped miles away by 
the snow. Waggons and carriers’ carts, 
that had been used to come blundering 
through the village, were weather-bound 
in distant market towns. Horsemen 
were few and far between upon the 
dangerous roads; and those who were 
hardy enough to brave the perils of the 
way paid dearly for their temerity. 
Compton was cut ofl from the outer 
world, and cast upon its own resources, 
on the clear cold morning that succeeded 
that night of ceaseless snow; but 
Compton had enough to talk about, and 
enough to think about, within its own 
narrow limits—so much, indeed, that the 
coach itself was hardly missed, save 
inasmuch as it would have been a kind 
of solemn and ghastly pleasure to tell 
the passengers of the dire event, and 
ae their seared faces as they received 
the intelligence. 

A murder had been done at Compton- 
on-the-Moor. At that simple Cumbrian 
village, whose annals until now had been 
uistained with this, the foulest of crimes, 
amurder had been done in the silence of 
the long winter’s night, beneath that 
white and shroud-like curtain of thick- 
falling snow—a murder so wrapped in 
mystery, that the wisest in Compton 
were bated in their attempts to under- 
stand its meaning. 

_ With the winter dawn every creature 
11 Compton knew of the deed that had 
been done. People scarcely knew how 
they heard of it, or who told them; but 
every lip was busy with conjecture, and 
every face was charged with solemn 
mport, as who should say, “I am the 
sole individual in the place who knows 
the real story, but I have my instructions 
rom higher authorities, and [ am dumb.” 

Every creature in Compton, with the 
&xception of an old woman who had 
been bed-ridden since Millicent Duke’s 
babshood, and the curate’s wife, who 
“erga leave her seven children, went to 
sty be: Hall in the course of the 
nressin® .. : seemed the prevailing im- 
hate y. wat some great change would 
“ve Taken place in the building itself, 
mg was considerable disappoint- 

‘telt by the young and sarguine on 
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finding the brick and mortar in its normal 
condition. Again, everybody went with 
the view to exploring the interior of the 
house, and looking for the body o- 
Captain Duke, which they all, indif 
vidually, conecived themselves destined 
to find. It was no small mortification, 
therefore, to discover that the house, and 
even the gates leading to the grounds, 
were strongly barricaded, and that no 
creature, save a few happy semi-oflicials 
in the employ of that, mighty being, the 
constable, were to be admitted on any 
pretence whatever. 

The constable had taken up his abode 
at the Hall for the time being, and sat 
in the little oaken parlour in solemn 
state, holding conference now and again 
with the semi-oflicials in his employ, who 
were busy, according to the current. be- 
lief of Compton, looking for the body. 

Under this prevailing impression, the 
semi-ollicials had rather a hard time of 
it, as whenever they merged from the 
Hall gates they were waylaid and seized 
upon by some anxious Comptonian, eager 
to know “if they had found it.” 

The anxicty about the missing body 
of the murdered man was the strongest 
point in the Compton interest. Busy 
volunteers made unauthorized search for 
it in every unlikely direction. In 
chimney-corners and cupboards of unoc- 
cupied houses, in out-buildings, pigsties, 
and stables; in far-away fields, where 
they went waist-deep in snow, and were 
in imminent peril of altogether disap- 
pearing in unlooked-for pitfalls; in the 
churchyard; nay, some of the most san- 
guine spirits went so far as to reques} 
being favoured with the keys of the 
church itself, in order that they might 
look for Captain Duke in the vestry 
cupboard, where a skiliful assassin might 
have hidden him behind the curate’s 
surplice. 

Perhaps the only person in Compfon 
who was quite indifferent to the terrible 
event which had occurred, was the deaf 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Meggis. The con- 
stable made some feeble attempt to tell 
her what had happened, when he awoke 
her at daybreak, but it was evident that 
the tidings never reached the dim 
obscurities of her comprehension, for she 
only replied, “That it wasn’t to be 
wondered at at this time of year, and 
that it was seasonable, sir, very season- 
able, though uncommon bad for old folks 
as had chilblains, and were subject to the 
rheumatics,” by which the constable 
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inferred that she had imagined him to be 
talking all the time of the snowy weather. 
Whatever hope he might have had of 
obtaining information from this quarter 

ras therefore very quickly dispelled ; so, 
having locked the door of that garden 
chamber, where the gory pool was 
scarcely dry, he bade Mis. Meggis go 
about her daily business, and light a fire 
for him in the oak parlour. 

He had been at the Black Bear early 
that morning to ask for an interview with 
Mrs. George Duke, in order to hear her 
statement about the murder, but Sarah 
kept watch and ward over Millicent, and 
she and Darrell and the village surgeon 
all protested against the unhappy gul 
being questioned until she had in sone- 
way recovered from the mental shock 
which had prostrated her; so the con- 
stable was tain to withdraw, after whis- 
pering some directions to one of the 
semi-oflicials, who, red-nosed, blue-lipped, 
and shivering, hung about the Black Bear 
all that day. 

Millicent was indeed in no state to be 
questioned. She lay in the same dull 
stupor into which she had fallen between 
three and four o’clock that morning, 
Sarah Pecker and Darrell Markham, 
watching her tenderly through the day, 
could not tell whether she was conscious 
of their presence. She never spoke, but 
sometimes tossed her head from side to 
side upon the pillow, moaning wearily. 
It was a cruel and a bitter day of trial 
to Darrel! Markham. He never stirred 
from lis place by the bedside, only look- 
ing up every now and then, when Sarah 
returned after leaving the room to ascer- 
tain what was going on downstairs, to 
ask auxiously if anything had been dis- 
covered about the murder—if they had 
found the assassin or the body. 

Whatever gloomy thought was in his 
mind, as he sat pale and watchful by the 
bedside, from the first grey glimmer of 
dawn til the sombre shadows gathering 
on the white expanse of moorland shut 
out the open country before the windows 
and crept into the corners of the room,— 
whatever thought was in his mind 
throughout that patient watch, he kept 
it to himself, and made no confidant even 
of the faithful mistress of the Black Bear. 
The abseuce of the body of the supposed 
murdered man was a source of never- 
ending wonder and bewilderment to ho- 
nest Samuel Pecker. Ile demanded over 
and over again of inquisitive customers 
who came to get a mug of beer and all 
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the information the Black Bear 
after Compton Hall, was Certainly the 
head-quarters of the murder) could r 
ford,—he demanded of these ‘aden 
how there could possibly be a sine 
without a body, when the leading featur 
ofa murder always was the body ? ” 

This led up to much discussion of - 
belief very prevalent in Compton, namely 
that the Captain of the Vudture had en 
his own throat, and quietly walked away 
to a certain cross-road where the Carlisle 
mail was to be‘met at about half-past 
three o’clock every morning.  Othes 
contended that it was but likely th; 
Captain, with a great gash in his throy 
and speechless from loss of blood, wy 
hiding somewhere within call of 4 
Compton, and nervous natures wer 
afraid to go into solitary chambers lest 
they should come suddenly upon the 
chastly figure of George Duke crouchiag 
in some dark corner. 

The shadows gathered black and deny 
upon the moorland, and Compton Hal 
wrapt in snow from the basement to the 
gabled roof, looked like some phanton 
habitation glimmering dimly through the 
dusk. The semi-officials made their re. 
port in the oaken parlour, where the 
constable sat over a blazing sea-coal fire, 
taking pencil notes im a plethoric and 
greasy leathern pocket-book, but ther 
could bring no report which any way 
tended to throw a light upon the where. 
abouts of the Captain of the Vulture, 
alive or dead. 

It was quite dark, when the constable, 
after locking the doors of the principa 
rooms in the old house, and putting the 
keys in his pockets, gave strict directios 
to Mrs. Meggis to admit no one, and 
keep the place securely barricaded. 5; 
dint of considerable perseverance, he col 
trived to make the o!d woman undersiatt 
him to this extent, and then nodaug 
eood-naturedly to her, left her for te 
night, happily ignorant of what had bee 
so lately done beneath the roof that 
sheltered her. A 

From the Hall, Tiugh Martin, the cot: 
stable, walked straight to a mansion avo! 
half-a-mile distant, which was inhabited 
by acertain worthy gentleman and coull! 
magistrate, called Montague Bowers. |” 
very difierent man to that magistrate ™* 
fore whom Darrell Markham charged Car 
tain Duke with highway robbery se" 
years before. 

In the private sitting-room, 


sanctum sanctorum of this Mr. 


(Which 


study, 0 
Bowers, 
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liugh Martin, the constable, made his 
report, detailing every particular of his 


day’s work. “I’ve done according as 
vou agreed upon this morning, sir,” he 


said; “I’ve waited out the day, and kept 
all dark, taking care to keep my eye upon 
‘em up yonder ; but I can’t sce any way 
out of it but one, and I don’t think we’ve 
any course but to do as we said then.” 
Lugh Martin was closeted with the 
‘ustice for a considerable time after this, 
and when he left the residence of Mr. 
Bowers, he hurried off at a brisk pace 
in the direction of the village and through 
the high street to the door of the Black 
Bear. In the wide open space before 
that hostelry, he came upon a man loung- 
ing in the bitter night, as if it had been 
some pleasant summer’s evening, whose 
very atmosphere was a temptation to 
idleuess. ‘This man was no other than the 
red-nosed and blue-lipped semi-ofticial, 
who had been lounging about the neigh- 
bourhood of the inn all that day. He 
was a constable himself, but so inferior 
in position to the worthy Mr. Hugh Mar- 
tin, that he was only looked upon as an 
assistant or satellite of that gentleman. 
Useful in a fray with poachers, to .be 
knocked down with the butt end of a 
gun before the real business of the en- 
counter began; good enough to chase a 
refractory youngster who had thrown 
pebbles at the geese in the village-pond, 
or to convey an erratic donkey to safe 
keeping in the pound, or to induct a 
drunken brawler in the stocks, but fit for 
nothing of a higher character. 

“All right, Bob?” asked Mr. Hugh 
Martin of this gentleman. 

“Quite right.” 

“Anybody left the inn *” 

“Why, Pecker himself has been in 
and out, up and down, and here and 
there, gabbling and chattering like an- 
eld magpie; but that’s all, and he’s safe 
enough in the bar now.” 

“Nobody else has left the place ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“That’s all right. Keep on the look- 
eat down here, and if I open one of those 
windows overhead and whistle, you'll 
<tow you are wanted.” 

€ appearance of the constable cre- 
ated intense excitement amongst the 
‘oungers at the bar of the Black Bear. 
They gathered round him, so eager for 
information that between them they very 
nearly knocked him down. 

hat had he discovered? Who had 


done jt? , What had been the motive? 
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Had he found the weapon? Had he 
found the body? Had he found the 
murderer ? 

Mr. Hugh Martin pushed all these 
eager questioners aside without any won- 
derful ceremony, and walking straight to 
the bar, addressed Samuel Pecker. 

“Mr. Markham is upstairs, is he not 2” 
he asked. 

“He is, in the blue room, poor dear 
gentleman.” 

‘With the lady—his cousin >” 

66 Yes,” 

“Then Pll just step upstairs, Pecker, 
for I’ve a few words to say to him about 
this business,” 

The bystanders had gathered so close 
about Mr. Martin as to contrive to hear 
every syllable of this brief dialogue. 

“ He has found out all about it,” they 
said when the constable went upstairs, 
“and he’s gone to tell Mr. Markham— 
very proper, very right, of course.” 

Feeling that it was not unlikely they 
would have a reversionary interest in the 
information that the constable had just 
taken up to the blue room, they lingered 
patiently about the foot of the stairs, 
waiting for Hugh Martin’s return. 

In the blue room Millicent Duke sat 
with her fair head resting on Sarah 
Pecker’s ample shoulder, on a great 
roomy sofa drawn close up to the fire, 
against which stood a table, with a tea-tray 
and olddragon china cups and saucers. On 
the opposite side of the fireplace sat 
Darrell Markham, his eyes still fixed upon 
his cousin, with the same look of anxious 
watchfulness that had marked his face all 
that day. Millicent had recognised them, 
and talked to them during the last half 
hour, and had told them the brief story 
of the night before. How she had gone 
to George Duke’s chamber, with the in- 
tention of making an appeal to his mercy, 
and how she had found him with his 
throat cut from ear to ear—dead ! 

Sarah had taken off Mrs. Duke’s blood- 
stained dress, and wrapped her in some 
earments of her own, which hung about 
her slender figure in thick clumsy folds ; 
but the hideous stains had been removed 
from her hands and forehead, and there 
was nothing now about her to tell of the 
horrors through which she had passed. 
She had told them nothing of her wounded 
hand, and indeed had spoken incoherently 
at the best, for her fragile spirit had 
received a shock from which it was not 
easy for her to recover. 

Still she was mending fast, Mrs. 
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Pecker said; and sitting with her head 
on Sarah’s shoulder, in the light of the 
cheerful fire, with the comfortable array 
of teacups and the shining silver teapot 
on the table before her, it was almost 
difficult to believe that four-and-twenty 
hours had not yet passed since she had 
fled from the roof that sheltered her mur- 
dered husband. 

Mrs. Pecker was holding a teacup to 
Millicent’s lips, imploring her to drink, 
when Darrell Markham started from his 
chair, and running to the door, listened 
to some sound without. 

“ What’s that ?” he exclaimed. 

It was the tramp of a man’s footste 
upon the stair, the footstep of Mr. Hugh 
iestin, the constable. 

Darrell’s face grew even paler than it 
had been all that day; he drew back, 
holding his breath, terribly calm and 
white to look upon. The constable tapped 
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at the door, and without wait; 
answer walked in, waiting for ay 
Hugh Martin carried a certaip om: 
looking document in his an yrrane 
with this, he walked straight vee te 


room to the sofa upon which Milli 
“Mrs. Millicent Duke,” he my a 
the King’s name I arrest you for the vil 


ful mur ry 
tg der of your husband, Georg, 

Darrell Markham flung himself be 
tween his cousin and the constable. 

“Arrest her!’ he eried; “arrest this 
weak girl, who was the first to bring the 
tidings of the murder !” 

“Softly, Mr. Markham, softly, sir” 
answered the constable, opening the 
nearest window, and whistling to the 
watcher beneath. ‘ Iam sorry this busi. 
ness ever fell to my lot; but I must dy 
my duty. My warrant obliges me to 
arrest you as well as Mrs. Duke,” 


(To be continued.) 





THE HEART'S GUESTS. 


Sort falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 

And stirs with a tremulous rustle 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 

While afar, in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells 

Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain : 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from hill-top to hill-top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the fire-light of even, 

The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time: 

The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 

We feel wh n we hear in the midnight 
The patter cf rain on the roof. 


When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings 
To take all its wanderers home, 

Or, afar in the regions of fancy, 
Delights on swift pinions to roam, 

I quietly sit by the fire-light— 
The fire-light so bright and so warm— 

For I know that those only who love me 
Will seek me through shadowand storm. 


But should they be absent this evening, 
Should even the household depart, 

Deserted, I should not be lonely— 
There still would be guests in my heat. 

The faces of friends that I cherish, 
The smile, and the glance, and the tot, 

Will haunt me wherever I wander, 
And thus I am never alone. 


With those who have left far behind then 
‘The joys and the sorrows of time— 

Who sing the sweet songs of the anges 
In a purer and holier clime! 

Then darkly, oh! evening of autuma, 
Your rain and your shadows may fal, 

My loved and my lost ones you bring me~ 
My heart holds a feast with them all. 
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Mrs. Haxnatt More has the reputation 
of having done much good in her genera- 
tion by the moral, or rather the religious, 
tone that pervaded her writings. Society 
in this superficially purer age stands quite 
as much in need of wholesome teaching as 
in the darker days illumined by the lan- 
tern of the estimable mistress of Cowslip 
Green. While our appointed cultivators 
of the good soil are quarrelling over 
opinions and wrangling upon ceremonials, 
the Enemy of Souls is reaping a rich 
harvest of tares in the field they have 
neglected. The golden grain, it is true, 
appears luxuriant to the eye, but when 
looked into closely betrays an under- 
growth of weeds that threatens to over- 
run the crop. ‘There are scores of female 
writers capable of taking the didactic post 
of Hannah More, but modern readers re- 
quiring moral instruction are not disposed 
to accept such lay sermons as Calebs in 
Search of a Wife, or such petticoat homi- 
lies as the same voluminous author’s 
Fashionable Tales, for their particular edi- 
fication. The select bend of lady re- 
formers who in various examples of narra- 
tive fiction are as completely ex cathedra 
as a bishop’s visitation discourse, do their 
spiriting as gently, but in a different 
manner. Notwithstanding the prejudice 
of “the unco gude” against novels, they 
write novels—the mildest Havannahs in 
their way, but undeniably as narcotic as 
the strongest preparations of the forbid- 
den weed. We have tried more than one 
of them, and can answer for the quality 
of the nicotine employed in their manu- 
facture. It is usually put forward as a 
picture of genteel life approaching as 
nearly as possible to the fashionable, 
Where very good people, and very bad 
people, and very middling people, go 
through a dull kind of country dance, in 
which certain of the younger couples pair 
off as if they had had enough of the figure. 
baby is pretty sure to figure promi- 
nently in the performauce—indeed, these 
industrious narrators make the baby their 
strong point. Such authoresses, if not 
greater than Horrocks in long-cloth, are 
So in long-clothes, and are as powerful as 
arlyle in expositions of the flunkeyism 
of head-nurses and ladies’-maids. For a 
ong tine, a very young lady with a very 
rge dog was much petted by such no- 
Velists, but the noble quadruped and his 
Jevenile mistress have-lately ceased to be 
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seen together. The “fair girl,” it is to 
be hoped, has found a more trustworthy 
companion than “ Lion,” who, however, 
we are afraid, will cost her considerably 
more for his diet. : 

One of the most esteemed of these 
moral novelists is the author of The Hei, 
of Redclyffe. Thirteen editions attest its 
a , though some of Mrs, Hannah 
More’s fictions enjoyed a much higher 
degree of favour. To this must be added 
Heartsease, now in the seventh edition; 
The Daisy Chain, in the fourth ; Dynevor 
Terrace, inthe third; and smaller produc- 
tions that have reached various stages of 
public favour. We have now before us 
The Young Stepmother ; or, a Chronicle of 
Mistakes, which, we suppose, will be 
equally popular with its predecessors. 

Wordsworth’s desire—“ Fit audience 
let me find, though few’—is not ltkely 
to be endorsed in its completeness by this 
writer. Fit audience she is sure to have, 
but this is made up of all the quieter and 
perhaps better elements of many respec- 
table communities, whether located on 
Clapham Rise or in a cathedral town. 
They will not think the current of the 
narrative sluggish, nor the development 
of the interest slow; they will not com- 
plain of the homeliness of the incidents, 
nor of the unimportance of the characters. 
The fidelity of the pictures of everyday 
domestic life will charm them too much 
to allow of their considering them com- 
mounplace, and the frequent introduction 
of religious argument will be hailed as 
the particular attraction of the story, in- 
stead of being condemned as sermonizing 
out of place. 

The serious portion of each provincial 
circle which forms around the clergyman 
of the district will peruse The Young Step- 
mother with exemplary patience, and quote 
it with intense admiration, especially the 
serious young ladies—ay, and the serious 
middle-aged ladies—and without doubt 
the solemn elderly ladies who flourish at 
particularly serious social occasions. We 
neither condemn their taste nor find fault 
with their judgment. Many a worse book 
has got awide school-girl reputation and an 
extensive petticoatery fame. Its amiable 
mediocrity, its innocuous sentimentality, 
its moderate pathos, are at least safe in- 
vestments—“ small dew for the tender 
herb”—which, if it do not greatly refresh, 
will not in any degree — those 
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delicate plants. No fear of unwholesome 
excitement in these pages. It is the re- 
verse of a sensation novel. Yet it is 
assuredly a good deal more lively than a 
sermon. 

“The Young Stepmother” is the second 
wife of a provincial gentleman, previously 
a widower with two nearly grown-up girls 
and one youthful son, each deeply re- 
verencing the memory of the lost mamma, 
and disposed to dislike the intruder. The 
bride, however, at once accepts her re- 
sponsibility as a mother, and does her 
matronly duties with equal tenderness and 
grace, till she wins to her the hearts of 
the prejudiced orphans. First, the boy is 
taken in hand, and the changes of mood 
of a feeble character are treated with as 
much zeal as affection, but with better in- 
tention than tact. The youngest girl isa 
still more difficult task, for she changes 
from good to evil with at least equal ra- 
pidity, and with a much more dangerous 
impulsiveness. Here, also, devotion works 
great benefits; but mistakes are made 
which mar the purpose for which the de- 
votion was wo Considerable exag- 
geration is evident in describing the re- 
ligious feelings of this somewhat tiresome 
young lady, particularly in her notions of 
Baptism and Confirmation. After having 
received the first of these rites, which had 
not been secured for her in her infancy, 
her fits of sullenuess and repentance seem 
to recur with increased violence, till the 
ordinary reader is likely to become im- 
patient. 

The book is certain to be read through 
by hosts of indulgent critics, by whom all 
the other characters will be received into a 
share of favour equal to their importance 
in the story. Even Mr. Pettilove, the 
lawyer, extremely conventional as he is, 
and Mr. Dusantoy, the stalwart vicar, 
with his tender plant of a wife, who are 
not a eiliniinele amusing couple, will, 
no doubt, have their admirers; but the 
object of their hero worship will be 
Albinia’s Baby without question. The 
terest in him will go on increasing after 
the impetuous Miss Sophy tumbles down 
with him in the street and contrives to 
bruise her arm while attempting to screen 
his tender body from the consequences of 
ber imprudence. 

To the same category belongs Warp 
and Woof; or, the Reminiscences of Doris 
Mletcher, by Nolme Lee, author of Sylvan 
Hol?s Daughter, &c. If we are not 
very greatly mistaken, this maseuline 
won de plume is employed by a feminine 
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writer. Some ladies can write w; 
culine energy that favours <hr 
tion of manhood. Such is the style of ti, 
authoress of Adam Bede, and this satisfe 
many of the genuineness of « Geor . 
Elliott.” But the reminiscences of the 
Fletcher family by one of its daughters 
as here related, is so tenderly effeminate 
that the crinoline peeps out in ever 
gS A little of it would Please 
its tranquil tenderness and mild sens). 
bility; in truth, it is just possible th 
many female novel readers might be gra. 
tified by the persusal of a narrative con. 
veying so truthful a picture of a domestic 
circle under the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties; but such materials have been 
so often employed before in a much more 
effective manner, that the story is left 
without the slightest recommendation 
beyond the quiet gracefulness of its style, 
which after a time becomes insipid. The 
loves of Connie and Dr. Julius read plea 
santly at first, but the pretty ri - of 
this little life-current is likely to have a 
somnolent effect upon the vigorous-minded 
reader. The story, too, seems almost 
entirely without plot, and therefore almost 
entirely withont interest ; and it is spun 
out with a great deal of discussion about 
the position of governesses, descriptions 
of fancy bazaars, dinner parties, balls 
and other provincial enjoyments, familiar 
through a hundred repetitions. Dons 
Fletcher is an amiable family historian, 
but her imagination is weaker than her 
heart. Her sister Ursula, if less pleasing, 
possesses more character. — 
Warp and Woof is a tale for young. adies 
who prefer a very mild dose of intellectual 
recreation. 

Tom Brown at Oxford, b the author of 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Three volumes. 
Many of our readers must have read the 
sdcloatia adventures of Mr. Brown. We 
possess a knowledge of that charming 
picturesque locality in which youn Tow 
was brought up. The Vale of White a 
is endeared to us by numberless pleasat 
recollections, and the green wes one 
and blossoming lanes to be found beyon® 
Farringdon, into the neighbouring pan 
ties of Berks and Gloucester, were 0 
as familiar to us as household ye 
Rugby lies far away, and Tom has 1 ma 
description of this great school when pars’ 
the rule of Dr. Arnold, the genial 20 
of which must be delightful to ¢ ir 
Rugbeian. We, however, were oat! 
well acquainted with the establis 000 
from another source—another Tom 
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had published capital descriptions of 
school life there, under the title of Lzpe- 
viences of a Fag. The author is now a 
magistrate, and one of the most thriving 
merchants of ultra-commercial Lanca- 
shire. All that the second Tom told, there- 
fore, was not quite new to us, and plea- 
sant as may be his recollections, we cannot 
at all reconcile ourselves to the evident 
looseness of discipline and unchecked de- 
velopment of bullying, meanness, greedi- 
ness, and cruelty that prevailed at Rugby 
during the school career of both these 
faithful historians. ‘Tom the second was 
more elaborate in his descriptions than 
Tom the first, particularly in his Homeric 
account of the foot-ball game, which we are 
afraid can only be properly appreciated 
by a Rugby boy. Still there was a hearti- 
ness and manliness in his story that gained 
favour, and the book was a success. 

The author, emboldened by this, has 
tried a second venture, and the outsiders 
are permitted to see Yom Brown at Ox- 
ford. Here also the ground had been 
previously taken up—descriptions of 
University life are without number, but 
there is especially Peter Priggins, written 
by a clergyman, who died a few years 
afterwards in his marshy Essex curacy, 
where he had tried to improve the inade- 
quate stipend given for the performance 
of his religious duties, by writing novels 
of no very great pretensions. The story 
of Peter Priggins, the College Scout and 
Bed-Maker, is the best of them, and in 
its volumes may be found much of the 
fast or rather loose life that exists as a 
distinguishing feature of the college re- 
collections of Tom Brown. We cannot 
conscientiously affirm that this young 
gentleman improves as he grows towards 
manhood. He makes progress in rowing, 
and studies with some steadiness occa- 
sionally, but he is “spoony” on a bar- 
maid—“ Reading for Pluck”—and after 
he gets out of the delicate embarrassment, 
is so unfortunate as to meet her face to 
face when with a pretty cousin—“Reading 
or Honours ”—to whom he has since be- 
Come attached. The rencontre is ex- 
actly in the style familiar to novel readers 
ot the last generation—the equivocal 
Season causing the same amount of em- 
oe as followed Sir Charles Al- 
the pte gn nny encounter with 
the mid “y " miller’s daughter when in 
aniatle ot a tender declaration to his 

francee, the Lady Alicia de Vere. 
ough judged as a novel, the new work 
2m Brown is scarcely second-rate ; 
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yet it is not entirely without merit. We 
ike the characters of Hardy and his 
father, and many of the descriptions are 
picturesque and vivid. 

We have a word or two to say about 
a phrase the author appears to affect 
mightily; we mean “muscular Chris- 
tianity.” Now, we cannot at all see our 
way seriously with this idea. Is the 
Christian and the manly development to 
be considered as co-existent ? If so, surely 
the great Book of Faith and Practice 
should be assisted by a commentary from 
Fistiana, and the Thirty-Nine Articles 
ought to be read by the exclusive light of 
Bell’s Life. We cannot see that the state 
of our diceps has more to do with our Chris- 
tianity than the state of our gluteus mazi- 
mus. If we are to be trained as hard hitters 
for conscience sake, Tom Sayers is likely to 
be a better Christian than Tom Brown; and 
should we literally be obliged to wrestle 
for truth, a Westmoreland or Cumberland 
man would make a better missionary than 
the Bishop of Oxford. The only mus- 
cular Christianity with which we are ac- 
quainted is to be found in the arguments 
of John Bunyan, Whitfield, Wesley, and 
other of our religious ath/eta, who have 
dared to go in for a stand-up fight with 
the devil, and have made his backers glad 
to give in to save him from further punish- 
ment. It has nothing to do with amateur 
sparring, or boating, or cricket; the idea 
is dosh, and the sooner it is laughed out 
of our literature the better. 

Sporting novels form a distinct class 
of imaginative compositions, but they do 
not rank very high in the intellectual 
scale, nor are they appreciated out of a 
narrow circle. Mr. Apperley, better known 
by his zom de plume “ Nimrod,” gave a 
character to his hunting descriptions 
that raised them far above the level of 
Bell’s Life and the Sporting Magazine. 
Since the appearance of those vivid pic- 
tures in the Quarterly Review, there have 
been scores of sporting writers who strove, 
like Shakspeare’s hero, to “witch the 
world with noble horsemanship.” They 
have put forth their skill in various forms 
of imaginative —— but not one 
of them has succeeded in making the im- 

ression created by “ Nimrod.” Indeed, 
it has been a favourite experiment with 
gentlemen of “a stable mind,” to essay 2 
ride through three volumes for the edifi- 
cation of the world at large. We do not 
know of anything resulting from it more 
important than the productions of Mr. 
John Mills, the Hon, Grantley Serkeley, 
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Lord William Lennox, and a few other 
writers of similar powers. Soapey Spoxge’s 
Sporting Tour is a type of the ciass of 
books produced by them, and the ‘ Mr. 
Briggs” of our facetious contemporary 
the style of hero they usually patronize. 

We have now before us another speci- 
men, called Jlarket Harborough, which 
displays an English country gentleman 
adventuring into the best hunting country 
with two or three horses, with one of 
which he succeeds in doing a scion of a 
noble house, in the narrative known as 
the Honourable Crasher, just as our 
Baronets are described by French writers 
as Sir Peel. ‘The thing is a horse-dealing 
swindle, but the author appears to con- 
sider it quite an every-day affair among 
gentlemen. With such a hero there is of 
course a fitting heroine in the daughter 
of a hunting parson, who very artfully 
essays the conquest of Mr. Sawyer, solely 
out of regard for the little property he 
possesses, and easily succeeds in making 
him the most important of her belongings. 
The story then ends, two or three de- 
scriptions of fox-hunting having assisted 
in expanding the narrative into a volume. 

We suppose that there must be some- 
thing eminently romantic about some of 
the public buildings in London, from the 
frequency with which they are employed 
by acertain class of novelists as a resource 
for three volumes. Old St. Paul’s, and 
Londen Bridge, and the Tower, have, 
with other favourite localities, been made 
stories of, of “thrilling interest” of 
course, but only to readers possessed of 
an extreme facility for excitement. Now 
we have Old Vauxhall, a romance by W. 
H. Marshall, no doubt intended to be 
equally touching to the feelings. If the 
author had made the once famous M.C. 
his hero, and Madame Sacqui his heroine, 
with Il Diavolo Antonio his accomplished 
villain, and our ancient friend, “the Her- 
mit,” the heavy father of the drama, 
something readable might have ensued. 
Plenty of interest could have been got 
out of an episode giving the affecting 
history of “Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins,” 
and a most powerful sezsation might have 
been produced, by poisoning the favourite 
vocalist, Miss Tunstall, with arrack punch 
flavoured with arsenic. 

But such original ideas of composition 
have never entered the author’s brain, 
His Old Vaurhall bears no resemblance 
whatever to that familiar place of public 
recreation. Were Lord Chesterfield living 
he might say that the foolish man did not 
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know his own foolish business, for Instead 
of trying to recall persons, scenes, and 
incidents that are within human memory 
he has been writing a commonplace Jaco. 
bite romance that does not possess a par 
ticle of interest for the present generation, 
Indeed his knowledge is about equal to 
his judgment, for his characters can in yo 
way be identified with the time in which 
they have been made to flourish—they are 
the old familiar faces of third-rate fictions 
and fourth-rate plays, thoroughly artificial, 
and without a touch of nature to make 
them kin with anything out ofa travelling 
theatrical booth. In short, the title is 
misnomer, and the book must claim relg. 
tionship with those sensation narratives 
that are noised about a quiet neighbour. 
hood at night for the delusion of maids-of- 
all-work with a taste for the marvellous, 

How much better would it have been 
to have seen our immensely popular friend, 
Mr. Simpson, at the crowded supper 
tables before the orchestra, exhibiting his 
miraculous powers of bowing and drik- 
ing, and moving in an atmosphere of grace 
and refinement that has never since been 
appreciable in company with smalls and 
silk stockings. “We knew him wel, 
Horatio,” and therefore cannot help er- 
pressing our disappointment that M. 
Marshall should have so totally overlooked 
his attractions in favour of the miserable 
sticks he has thought proper to introduce 
into Old Vaurhall. 

Fredrika Bremer is quite a European 
name, and it is almost an English one. 
Her imaginative works have been natt- 
ralized in this country, even though the 
author chooses to remain a Swedish sub- 
ject. She appears to have left off natural 
yet picturesque fiction for equally nat 
and equally picturesque matter of ae 
As if impelled by the example of her at 
venturous countrywoman, Ida Pfeiffer, she 
has assumed the character of the unpre 
tected female, and gone forth from he 
native north to see all that is worthy 
notice in far-off lands. Her Zwo Tears 
in Switzerland and Italy, translate 
Mrs. Howitt, and published about tweiré 
months since, formed the first portion ¢ 
an extended tour. The ground over W 
she passed in that period had been ~ 
into a familiar path by multitudes 0 a 
servers, but the resources of Miss reer 
were exactly such as would make interes 
as well as novelty out of hackneyed — 
and the diary of her residence m re b 
land and a portion of Italy was ! 
thoughts and feelings that nel 
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‘our reader nor the tour maker had met 
with before. 

The second portion of her travels is 
now before us as Travels ix the Holy 
land, in another couple of volumes, 
even more thoughtful and feeling than 
their predecessors. The knowledge that 
an entire library had been published 
respecting the first scene of her ob- 
servations, did not deter her from writing 
4 book about it; nor has the knowledge 
that fully as many volumes have been 
produced describing the second scene, 
prevented her from adding her contribu- 
tion; and here she comes after writers of 
singularly extensive reputation, scholars 
who have made the absorbing subject a life 
study, travellers whose powers of photo- 
graphing what was before them have made 
their volumes as familiar as household 
words. We might pass over the superficial 
brilliance of the Crescent and the Cross, 
but Lothen is as little likely to be over- 
looked as The Arabian Nights. As for the 
strictly Biblical illustrations, they over- 
whelm us by their learning and ability. 
Fredrika Bremer, passing through a land 
where almost every step brings the tra- 
veller to the scene of the most marvellous 
events im history, cannot avoid entering 
into profound reflections, directed as for- 
cibly to the future as to the past; conse- 
quently, her pages are fuller of disquisi- 
tion than of description, and she dwells 
much longer upon the defunct nations of 
antiquity than upon the people of the 
existing present. In particular, she has a 
great deal to say on the races of Central 
Asia. Her authorities are Karl Ritter, 
Humboldt, and other great German ar- 
cheologists; but there have been recent 
travellers among these Asiatics, who have 
given very striking pictures of their mode 
of life, which afford much more trust- 
— data than the speculations of 
beer pear eee ae 
‘weneh, snow nothing, thoug 
1 iberally adds to her text annotations 

ing profound scholarship. 

Ro ee the Kalmucks, and other 
shies $ spread over the immense 
hint _ prodigious mountain-chains that 
‘word riental Siberia from the Chinese 
dno’ se gradually but surely being 
na into the Russian Empire. The 
the me of these peoples may be found 
are a, opelation among whom 
tament, ‘The = — is of the Old Tes- 
ead eh “a ing sultans, ruling each 
poets to ‘ae y, eniploy their prophetic 

rate their prowess and chro- 
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nicle their history. Their possessions are 
flocks and herds in prodigious numbers, 
and their favourite occupation breeding 
horses, and committing, in powerful 
mounted bands, plundering forays on their 
less powerful neighbours. 

For many years past, the Government 
of St. Petersburg have caused the most 
wealthy of these pastoral hordes to be sur- 
rounded by forts, and then have easily 
induced them to surrender their indepen- 
dence, with the most valuable portion of 
their territory. In this way Russia has been 
effecting a complete domination over all 
the pastoral races that formerly held pos- 
session of a large portion of Central Asia, 
and will, in due course, turn them into 
light cavalry, for a march, either over 
the Himalayas into India, or across the 
country of the Amoor into China—an easy 
acquisition at any time that may be con- 
sidered propitious. This Cossack meta- 
morphosis of a people whose ancestofs 
swelled the victorious irruptions of 
Genghis Khan, would have been an inte- 
resting subject for Miss Bremer’s specu- 
lations; but it so happens that the fair 
traveller has not turned her attention in 
that particular direction. In these volumes 
she endeavours to be profoundly b/ue— 
Prussian blue, rather than Swedish—but 
the tint is not equally diffused, it is laid 
on too heavily in one place, and is lost 
altogether in another. Still her work de- 
serves to be considered a clever one, and no 
doubt will be generally read. 

A lady of considerable literaryreputation 
Pie sn some time since that the present 
Emperor of France intrusted her with his 
mother’s papers for the purpose of editing 
them for publication ; but that, after having 
made herself thoroughly acquainted with 
their character, she had returned them to 
her Imperial patron, with the statement 
that she so not put her name to such 
materials. We do not place much reliance 
on the aneedote, but can vouch for the 
declaration having been made. When we 
saw the Memoirs of Queen Hortense, by 
Lascelles Wraxall, announced, we were 
under the impression that the Emperor 
had found a more pliable biographer for 
the Queen of Holland, and anticipated a 
rich treat of domestic revelations of the 
Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. 
A careful perusal of Mr. Wraxall’s two 
volumes changed our opinion as to the 
source of the work. It is plain enough 
that care has been taken to omit from its 
pages anything that might be deemed 
offensive to so affectionate a son, and to 
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so distinguished a family. Isabey could 
not have drawn her portrait in more attrac- 
tive colours than those employed on this 
particular canvas. Irom her cradle to her 
grave—from the home of the Beauharnois 
counts to the throne of Holland—from 
the grand court of Imperial France to the 
more modest dignity of the Duchesse de 
St. Leu—in absolute power, with un- 
bounded wealth, and in obscure exile, 
Hortense is invariably represented singu- 
larly noble, good, and disinterested. 
Assuredly we shall imagine that there 
can be no such virtue as gratitude, if the 
writer does not receive a gold snuff-box 
with the Imperial cipher in diamonds. 
He has performed a very great, and we 
have no doubt a very acceptable, service 
to the reputation of Josephme’s daughter. 
All the court scandals about her—and 
there were many of a grave character— 
are scattered to the winds; even her in- 
difference to her husband, Louis Napo- 
leon, is described as a very natural thing 
in a French wife; while her devotion to 
his all-powerful brother, is represented as 
the very properest thing for a French- 
woman. We sincerely hope that the 
picture is fairly painted, though the 
couleur de rose does predominate rather. 
Of one thing, however, there can be no 
doubt—the book is not compiled from 
the family archives rejected by Miss 
unless the editor has exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in rejecting the documents ex 
masse, preferringto draw hismaterials from 
one or two books of French memoirs of 
pleasant gossip and doubtful authenticity. 
To such sources he has been indebted 
for his anecdotes of that feeble hero, the 
Emperor Alexander, and his mystic friend, 
that prodigious charlatane, Mademoiselle 
de Kriidener; from such sources he has 
gained certain small revelations of the 
court of Josephine and Napoleon; and 
from similar fountains of gossip acquired 
his narrative of the domestic life of the 
restored Burbons, and the evanescent 
glories of “the Hundred Days.” The en- 
tire narrative possesses a French cha- 
racter, and is full of French ideas. We 
have, however, ascertained that there is 
no special French inspiration in it. The 
work has a German origin, though not, 
we think, intended for the German market. 
The editor has shaped his materials with 
a special object to please, and has pro- 
duced a readable book, without telling 
unpleasant secrets. It ought to be con- 
sidered an acceptable addition to the cir- 
culating libraries at this dull period of 
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the year, but we are afraid the well.; 
formed class of readers will feel qj “ 
pointed of much anticipated scandal when 
they have finished the memoir 

Possibly the author of he History of 
Modern Lurope from the French Revolution 
to the Kestoration of the Bourbons is . 
great historian. Inflated as is the style, 
illogical the arguments, and badly ‘ar. 
ranged the facts it deals with, the book 
has been a success. A narrative of such 
startling events as the French Revolution, 
the wondrous victories of Bonaparte, the 
wars of India, the military grandeur of the 
first French Empire, the naval glories of 
Nelson and our other maritime heroes, the 
Peninsular campaigns, the French invasion 
and retreat from Kussia, and the series of 
Napoleonic reverses which culminated at 
Waterloo, forms so grand a story that it 
can scarcely be marred in the telling. The 
author chooses to see it exclusively from 
an Ultra-Tory point of view, and describes 
everything as seen through Ultra-Tory 
spectacles. His observations, his specu- 
lations, his representations, however one- 
sided, do not prejudice the intelligent 
reader, for he hurries on after the foot- 
steps of the great actors who are playing 
out the deeply interesting drama of which 
he is permitted to be a spectator. They 
have, consequently, made but little im- 
pression, while the historical narrative 
has been generally accepted as a vivid 
if not a faithful story of the time. 

Sir Archibald Alison tried his hand at 
a subsequent period of European history, 
but the time not being so fruitful of 
marvellous events, caused the reader to 
feel weary of the spinning out of newspaper 
records with which the author too much 
tried his patience. ‘The sequel, therefore, 
was a failure. Its heaviness, its verbosity, 
its grandiloquence, stand out prominently, 
unsupported by a particle of the interest 
which belongs to the record of — 
great struggle withthe modern Alexander. 
lf the student of history does not rep i 
the refrain of Mariana of the Moate F 
Grange, it is simply because = 
nature’s balmy nurse” has taken ‘ 
by the eyelids, and made him sensible ony 
to the somnolent effect of the Alsom 
rhetoric. bis 

The historian for a time rested on ® 
oars. His pen was only employe 
assisting his oratory to bring — 
indignant world the foul offence W" 
had been committed in some her oii 
design executed under English rar 
that placed the animal called the Sco 
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Lion in an unbecoming posture. What 
was the exact nature of the error we never 
could clearly understand, but it must have 
heen something horribly offensive, if we are 
left to judge of it, by the awful row that 
Sir Archibald Alison and his exceedingly 
Scottish friends got up on the provoca- 
tion. By the especial favour of a bene- 
yolent Providence the storm passed over 
our southern heads without doing any 
particular mischief. In England it startled 
some of the weaker brethren, but this 
arose from their ignorance. They had 
never heard of “ the Scottish Lion ;” and 
in their perfect innocence of the nature of 
the beast, went to the Zoological Gardens 
in the hope of being able to gratify their 
curiosity by the sight of a specimen. 

Sir Archibald having rode this hobby to 
such tremendous purpose, betook himself 
again to his historieal pen. He has been 
compiling a kind of Siamese twins bio- 
graphy, in three largevolumes, in the shape 
of Memoirs of Viscount Castlereagh and Sir 
Charles Stewart, Second and Third Mar- 
es of Londonderry. They were half- 

rothers, sons of the first Marquis by dif- 
ferent mothers, The first was the well- 
known statesman, who was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland during the passage of the 
measure in the Irish Parliament that pro- 
duced a Legislative Union between the 
two Islands. He was subsequently in suc- 
cession Colonial, War, and Foreign Secre- 
tary during the entire period of that grand 
historical antagonism which Sir Archibald 
had already narrated. 

The other was a dashing cavalry officer, 
who had enjoyed but few opportunities 
of distinguishing himself in the field, yet 
had been early promoted to the rank’ of 
General Officer; then was employed in a 
half-military, half-diplomatic mission with 
the allied armies in the north of Europe, 
alter Napoleon’s Russian disaster ; subse- 
quently was one of the Commissioners 
sent to negotiate with Caulaincourt, 
~ his Imperial master was brought to 
el - his own dominions; later assisted 

€ Congress of Vienna; and lastly re- 

Presented the British Court at Berlin, 

fie appointment he threw up after the 
a of Lord Castlereagh, when his 

rs opponent, Mr. Canning, was 
permitted to enter the Cabinet. As Lord 
apudonderry, he did not appear to much 
fo es and when the Duke brought 
a his Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
denice ed from his party, and for a time 

: mn himself with the Ultra-Tories. 

ited his distinguished relative’s cor- 
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respondence in twelve volumes, and pub- 
lished military accounts of the Peninsular 
War, and the Campaigns in Northern 
Europe, as well as an able pampilet vin- 
dicating Lord Castlereagh’s character 
from certain strictures with which Lord 
Brougham had thought proper to as- 
sail it. 

Much more curious productions are his 
private and confidential letters written 
to the first Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, published in the Memoirs of the 
Courts of William and Victoria, to which 
the late Duke put his name as editor, but 
had little else to do. with the publication. 
It is very clear from these communications 
that the Marquis of Londonderry was 
extremely dissatisfied with his early friend, 
the Duke of Wellington, because his Grace 
did not, while first Minister of the Crown, 
appreciate him as highly as he had done 
when he was in command of the English 
forces in Spain, and his friend’s brother 
held the important post of Secretary at 
War. The Duke could not make any 
important use of him, as he had con- 
nected himself notoriously with the ex- 
tremely unpopular party, and denied him 
military favour as well as official employ- 
ment. Both have gone to their account, 
and the family of the late Marquis have 
strenuously endeavoured to bring his 
pretensions as a great man before the 
public. Hence a monument, which was 
inaugurated with a laudatory speech from 
Mr. Disraeli, has been raised in honour 
of his memory, and the great Tory his- 
torian has been employed to write a nar- 
rative of his services. We do not think 
either of these demonstrations will have 
much effect upon the mass of the people 
of England. Few Englishmen are likely 
to interest themselves in the posthumous 
honours of a man who never evinced in 
his career any particular sympathy for 
popular feeling; as for che mock homage 
now offered to his manes, we are afraid 
that even Sir Archibald’s advocacy of the 
rights of the Scottish lion, whatever 
these are, will obtain more general con- 
sideration. 

It might be thought that we had had 
enough of Italy. From the days of Starke 
and Eustace to the last edition of the 
Hand-Book, we have had books of all 
descriptions ns this portion of 
“the sweet South.” Its picturesque re- 
sources have been described by number- 
less tourists—its pictures by hundreds of 
connoisseurs—its antiquities by scores of 
antiquaries. To be sure, all this was about 
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a country divided into various govern- 
ments, a large portion of which was under 
foreign dominion, and it is now in course 
of re-creation as one united kingdom, as 
large and powerful as that on which the 
Romans founded their colossal empire. 
The Austrian still rules in Venice, and 
his “equilateral” bids defiance to those 
who defeated him at Solferino and Ma- 
genta. ‘The Pope, too, thanks to a French 
army of occupation, still is paramount m 
the city of the Cxsars, notwithstanding 
the desire of his countrymen that it should 
become the real capital of a regenerated 
Italy. ‘ 

Something, therefore, like a new state 
of things has called forth anew book of 
travels, which bears the title of Siz Years 
in Italy. By Kate Crichton, author of Z7'/e 
Dawn in Italy. Two vols.—A pleasant 
sketchy work of no very great pretensions, 
interspersed with little tales of a senti- 
mental character. ‘The authoress de- 
scribes what she has seen with mucu ani- 
mation, and her remarks are generally in 
good taste. We quite agree with her as 
to the evil effects that often result from 
the training of Italian vocalists. Young 
singers are sent from other countries 
to finish their musical studies under 
Italian masters, and the straining the 
voice is made to undergo to fit it for the 
execution of modern Italian music in a 
large theatre, such, for instance, as San 
Carlos at Milan, in many instances ren- 
ders the organ unfit to do justice to the 
finer productions of the lyrical drama. 
The music now written for display is 
nothing but a series of vocal exercises— 
a few simple bars of Mozart outvalues a 
bushel of such artificial compositions. 
Indeed, the great masters used their bra- 
rura productions sparingly, in comparison 
with Verdi and other wholesale manufac- 
turers of brilliant flourishes. When we 
hear these scenas, whether in public or 
private, we are always tempted to repeat 
the desire of a musical amateur of the 
old school, who, after wearily listening to 
a young lady’s execution of the last mi- 
raculous piano-forte concerto, and being 
told by the proud materfamilias that it 
was “excessively difficult,” replied, “I 
wish it had been impossible.’ Miss 
Crichton passed her six years in Italy, we 
trust, In attaining accomplishments that 
have made her as “admirable” as her 
distinguished namesake. Her volumes 
are pleasant circulating library reading, 
and what information she has been able 
to collect about “Young Italy” will be 
interesting to a much larger community. 





Among the female writers of fiction 
of the present day, we are incl 
give a high place to Julia 
Her Nathalie is worthy of 
writers of the French novel ; indeed 
we know of no English or Trishwoman 
who has shown herself so completely a 
home in dealing with French character 
Besides which the story is full of interest 
—is natural, tender, and true, and quite 
free from those flights of commonplace 
sentimentality to which some of her most 
popular contemporaries have freely had 
recourse while producing their three. 
volumed inventions. When, therefore, 
we saw a new work from her pen, adver. 
tised under the title of French Women of 
Letters, we expected a series of charming 
biographical sketches, picturesque in 
style, and earnest in purpose. Having 
perused her two volumes, we reluctantly 
declare that we have been disappointed. 
The style is not the style of Nathalie. It 
may be said that fact cannot be written 
with the graces of fiction, and that an. 
lytical criticism is a more serious task 
than the development of character ; never. 
theless there are plenty of instances on 
record of the most graceful narrative 
being devoted to a record of faets, and 
of the critic becoming quite as enter 
taining as the novelist. ‘This account~ 
not of French women of letters, but of 
French female writers of fiction—appears 
to have been written under a mistake; 
we might say under many mistakes. It 
has been undertaken with erroneous views 
of the character and tendency of many 
of the compositions of the authors brought 
under review. It is very like waste 0 
time, in this advanced portion of the 
nineteenth’century, to devote more that 
half a volume to a description of the 
romances of Mademoiselle de Scucery. 
These prodigious compositions, in fit 
volumes, from five hundred to fifteel 
hundred pages each, could be read only 
when women had a vast deal more leisure 
than judgment; they lived them sesso 
in France when Frenchwomen were si 
gularly frivolous and vicious, and - 
equally popular in England down to : 
first quarter of the last century—as a - 
Englishwomen still retained around t “ 
any portion of the licentious atmosp het 
of the Restoration. Miss Kavanagh 4 
not seem to be aware that such pe: 
including the Princess of Conte's Amo 
du Grand Alcandre, D’Urie’s Astreé, * 
Calprentde’s Cleopatre, and other 
vourites of that licentious epoch, oe 
but what lawyers call a colourable rep! 
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duction of the Fad/iawx and romances of 
the Middle Ages. If we look care- 
fully into rtamene ; or, the Grand Cyrus, 
[brahim ; or, the Illustrious Bassa, or any 
of the Seudéry series, we can readily 
recornise the extravagance, the ignorance 
of costume, the want of reality—in short, 
the purely artiticial type of the fashionable 
tales that were circulated in MS. through- 
out Europe, even after the invention of 
printing. Chaucer made great use of 
them in his works ; indeed, every accom- 
plished knight and squire in his time was 
expected to be familiar with those which 
were most in request, whether of Italian, 
Spanish, or French origin. Some have 
been traced to an Arabic source, and were 
circulated in England, France, and Ger- 
many, either after the wars of the Spaniards 
and the Moors, or subsequently to the 
Crusades against the Saracens. De Scu- 
déry, La Calprencde, and their coadjutors, 
stand in about the same relationship to 
modern literature as the pre-Shakspearians 
bear to the Shakspearian drama. Miss 
Kavanagh has taken a much more favour- 
able view of such compositions than they de- 
serve; there is really nothing in them wor- 
thy of resuscitation after their long burial; 
their seenes are the merest literary ta- 
pestry work, whether classical or Oriental, 
pastoral or court-like ; and the amorous 
conceits with which they are plentifully 
garnished, are not less tedious than those 
which flourished in the days of chivalry. 
tn particular, we allude to the idea of 
The Kingdom of Tenderness” in Clelia 
—a specimen of nonsense that has rarely 
been excelled. It required the united 
tuents of Boileau and Moliére to put 
these absurdities down. ‘The former in 
lis Dialogues des Héros des Romans, and 
the latter in his famous comedies, Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, and Les Femmes 
Saewates, did their best to laugh them 
out of French society. They succeeded 
—Just as ina later age Gifford in Eng- 
sand put to confusion the insipid trash of 

ihe Della Cruscans. 
Pei de la Fayette, with her Princess 
Ae me Py Madame de Montpensier, 
a fh d 7 and her Zayde, is not 
of this a bs her biographical notice 
eta ah i ian nn absolutely 
- psa soe: the absurd story that 
dak af oo. after three months 
alts bette, _~ anguage, proved her- 
eacas My ar than her teachers, 
all about ania lw ee ee 
aie = women and their lovers, 
mantis. sentimental and ultra-ro- 
- Nota particle of nature in them 
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(rom beginning to end. About eighty 
pages are devoted to her labours. 

After her comes Madame de Tencin, 
a very profligate woman, who wrote the 
Memoirs of Comminge and the Misfortunes 
of Love, of which the least said of them 
the better. Next comes Madame Ricco- 
boni, who gained celebrity by writing a 
Gallicized English novel, with the follow- 
ing ridiculous title :—Letters of Mistress 
Fanni Buttlerd to Milord Charles Alfred 
de Cactombridge, Earl of Plisinte, Duke 
of Rafingth, written in 1735, translated 
from the English in 1756, by Adelaide 
Varancai. It is a tale of seduction, in 
letters which are believed to have been 
written by the authoress to an English 
iover. She wrote other productions, chiefly 
on English raodels, such as Richardson and 
Fielding, but they are scarcely worthy of 
comment, certainly not worthy the fifty 
pages her biographer has devoted to them. 

e now arrive at names of higher 
standing in French literature. Madame 
de Genlis, who has fifty pages of notice; 
Madame de Charriére, about half that 
quantity; Madame de Kriidener has thirty 
pages; Madame Cottin scarcely twenty. 
Her well-known Llizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia, alone survives of the five novels 
she gave to the world. The rest of the 
work is devoted to Madame de Staél. 

Surely French women of letters did not 
die out when the daughter of Necker was 
consigned to the tomb? If we are not 
very greatly mistaken, female novelists 
have since published works in Paris that 
have acquired an extensive popularity. 
Nevertheless Miss Kavanagh concludes 
her series with the authoress of Delphine 
and Corinne. 

The opinions expressed in this work are 
often open to objection. For instance, 
in her introduction Miss Kavanagh de- 
clares that “ the men and women of books 
are never the men and women of real 
life ;”” the fact being that the imperishable 
nature of a fiction depends on the near- 
ness of its approach to reality. The 
naturalness of Shakspeare’s characters has 
rendered them immortal; on the same 
fidelity to nature rests the fame of 
Defoe, Goldsmith, Walter Scott, and other 
novelists whose stories are most faithful 
to humanity; while the purely artificial 
writers—the romancists, the manufac- 
turers of exaggerated fiction—live out 
their season and are heard of no more. 
There is very little in French fiction that 
is natural; and the female novelists of 
France have rivalled each other in sickly 
affectation and unwholesome excitement. 
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This series of biographicalsketches cannot, 
however, be accepted as a gallery of their 
portraits; the judgment pronounced on 
their merits is unsound, and many of the 
translated passages from their works are 
too literal—frequently, too, they are not 
English. To those who desire an acquaint- 
ance with the more fictitious portion of 
French literature, these volumes may be 
acceptable ; but few Englishwomen, we 
think, would turn from such narratives, by 
their own countrywomen, as 4dam Bede 
and Margaret Maitland, to occupy them- 
selves with productions so very inferior. 
On the eve of a new war is published 
an account of the last, called Narrative of 
the War with China in 1860, to which is 
added the Account of a Short Residence 
with the Tui-Ping Rebels at Nankin, and 
a Voyage from thence to Hankow. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. Wolseley, 90th 
Light Infantry, D.A. Quartermaster- 
General to the Expeditionary Forces. 
Though it appears a full day after the fair, 
it is the only military narrative of that 
campaign that has yet been published. The 
events are pretty well known through 
the medium of 7'Ae Times’ Special Corre- 
spondent, till that gentleman fell into the 
murderous hands of the Chinese. Lieut.- 
Col. Wolseley does not add very largely 
to the information with which we have 
long since been made familiar. Never- 
theless, the book contains many profes- 
sional details that give it a special interest 
to military men. Civilians will also be 
entertained by the author’s description of 
the Tai-Ping Rebels—those bastard Chris- 
tians for whom a good deal of missionary 
enthusiasm has been entirely wasted, they 
being about the most detestable ruffians 
to be found within the limits of the 
Central Flowery Land. They are worse 
Christians than the most bigoted of the 
followers of Buddha, and the sooner such 
miscreants are overpowered and disposed 
of the better will it be for the unhappy 
country they have disgraced by their 
crimes. The volume contains some cha- 
racteristic anecdotes illustrating Chinese 
domestic life. We insert one in which 
the captain of an English vessel was the 
hero. He had gone ashore at Wu-hu, 
where the Rebels were strongly encamped, 
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to obtain fresh meat for 
having been directed to a 
ceeded to his residence. 


his crew, and 
X official, pro. 


“Upon reaching his house, the captain 
informed by the attendants there that thei 
master was absent from home, having leftearty 
in the morning to see an army which was ra 
starting on its way ‘to glory.’ Knowing the 
mendacious character of all Chinamen, the cap. 
tain preferred ascertaining the fact for himeelf, 
80 he pushed on into a dingy little apartment, 
which was the audience-hall. He seated hin. 
self at the upper end, where there was a green 
curtain hung across the room, which touched 
his chair as he sat, and endeavoured by signs to 
communicate his intentions to the unwashed 
rabble that had followed him into the place, 
Whilst so employed, he felt his coat tails pulled 
several times by some one behind the screen, 
when he at last discovered the presence of 
several women, all anxious to feel his clothes, 
Watching his opportunity, he at last succeeded 
in clutching a pretty little hand, by which he 
was pulled within the curtain in the girl's en. 
deavour to free herself. To his astonishment 
he found himself in the sleeping apartment of 
the rebel official who had been declared absent, 
but who sat up in his bed when he saw hin, 
He seemed to have just awoke, and looked 
stupidly around—the effects of the opium which 
he had evidently been smoking, as the place 
was filled with its fumes, not having had time 
to pass off. Around him lay his five wives, all 
good-locking females, two of them really pretty. 
He must have been very drunk indeed when he 
had retired to rest, for he had not undressed, 
which is very peculiar with Chinamen, who 
mostly sleep quite naked. His dirty-looking 
yellow silk robes of the imperial hue were 
crumpled up about him, and altogether his 
appearance was highly disreputable and most 
unbecoming for one very exalted in position. 
His wives wore light under clothing of yellow 
silk crape with the pajamas of green satin. 
They were not the least disconcerted by the 
sudden apparition of a ‘ barbarian’ in ther 
sleeping apartment, but evidently thought the 
whole affair very good fun. The half-tipsy old 
dignitary did not seem to be annoyed at what 
would be, amongst the better classes in China, 
the greatest possible breach of etiquette. ; 
pretty-looking little girl brought in a basin 0 
warm water, and soaking a towel in it, she 
rubbed her lord and master’s face over, polish- 
ing him up in somewhat the same rough man 
ner that a housemaid at home does the face 
a hall-clock.” 


We had marked other passages for 
extract, but the above must suffice “i 
show that the work is not without a fat 
share of entertainment. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Oxe of the most remarkable products of 
mechanical ingenuity that meets the eye 
of the observer at the present day, is the 
Sewing-Machine. ‘This is an instrument 
that seems destined to effect a complete 
revolution in one department at least of 
female labour, and it is to be hoped will 
finally emancipate women from the drud- 
gery of the needle and its starvation 
wazes, and divert them from what at best 
has been but a fallacious dependence for 
support. Women must and will find out 
other and more profitable spheres in which 
to exercise thew talent, ingenuity, and 
taste, and necessarily obtain the higher 
yemuneration due to skilled labour, 

It has taken some thirty years to bring 
the sewing-machine to its present state 
of excellence; it seems now to have be- 
come nearly perfect, and requires but the 
exercise of a little more ingenuity to 
render it quite so. As in the invention 
of the locomotive, the first idea was to 
make it act as much like a horse as pos- 
sible, so the first aim of the inventors 
of sewing machines was to make them 
work in the manner of the seamstress, by 
passing the threaded needle quite through 
ihe favric; but the result was a failure, 
except that it led to the production of 
the embroidery machine, which has ren- 
dered good service in the hands of the 
manufacturer. 

The first patent for a sewing-machine 
was taken out in France in 1804; but as 
the needle was passed through the material 
a8 in hand-sewing, the machine was of no 
practical value, except as an embroidery 
machine. The next step was the con- 
trivance of a machine for working chain- 
stitch, or crochet: a needle terminating 
in a hook is pushed through the material 
80 as to catch hold of a thread below; 


It will be seen that this stitch consists 
merely of a series of loopings on the 
wider surface of the fabric, identical in 
every respect with the knitting-stitch, 
and if by any means the thread is broken, 
then the two pieces of the fabrie can be 
readily pulled apart, as shown in Fig. 2. 
—s stitch is strong enough while the 
cad remains whole; but the end 


of the thread must be fastened, or 


being then drawn back again, it brings 
with it a small loop of the thread. The 
hook of the needle retaining this loop, it 
is then repassed through the stuff at a 
short distance in advance of the former 
place of insertion, catches a new loop, and 
1s again withdrawn, bringing with it the 
second loop, which passes through the 
first. This process being continually re- 
peated along the seam, a series of loops 
is obtained, every one of which passes 
through its predecessor. Such a series 
is termed a chain-stitch, and may be used 
either to connect two pieces of stuff 
together, or as an embroidery stitch, for 
which it is well adapted by its ornamental 
and braid-like appearance. 

The first machine for sewing this stitch 
was invented by M. Thimonnier, and pa- 
tented in France in 1830, and it is the type 
of all subsequent ones. It was introduced 
into England in 1848, and into America 
in 1849, where it was improved by Morey 
and Johnson, who patented a machine for 
working chain-stitch, in which a needle 
with an eye near the point, perpendicular 
to the cloth, was combined with a hooked 
instrument parallel to the cloth for effect- 
ing the same purpose as the crochet- 
needle, which, from its delicacy, is uncer- 
tain in its action. This patent was as- 
signed to Mr. Singer, and formed the 
basis of his chain-stitch machine. 

The work produced by this tambour- 
or eather 3 as also by all single-thread 
machines, is so deficient in strength, as 
to be quite unfit for domestic use, or 
“family sewing.” This fact is rendered 
fully evident by the annexed diagram, 
which represents the seam when well 
drawn up: the right end is shown loose, 
in order that the loopings of the thread 
may be traced. | 


it will ravel; or if the machine should 
drop a stitch, as often happens, or if a 
stitch becomes broken, the entire seam 
may be pulled apart, leaving all the loops 
on one side of the fabric. It is, therefore, 
evident that no sort of reliance can be 
placed on it. 

The defects inherent to the single 
thread machines stimulated invention to 
the production of double-thread machines, 
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of which there are many varieties, which 
effect the sewing by means of what are 
named severally, the mazl-bag stitch, the 
interloop or lock-stitch, and the double-lock 
stitch. In these the loop formed by 
the upper thread when passed through 
the tabric is caught by means of a shuttle 
or by an horizontal needle, and retained 
by the thread carried by them. 


Thomas, a stay-maker, who, for many 


years, kept it entirely to himself, patent- 
ing the several improvements he made in 
it from time to time. 

Until the production of this machine, 
the public was in possession of no machine 
for sewing; but when its success became 
evident, numerous imitations or improve- 
ments upon the original machine were 
brought out, which eventually superseded 
the original machine. 

The shuttle-machine consists of two 
principal organs or parts, the simulta- 
neous action of which produces the stitch ; 
viz.— 

Ist. Of an upright needle carrying a 
continuous thread of indefinite length. 

2nd. Of a’shuttle of peculiar form car- 
rying a thread of limited length. 

The eye of the needle is placed near the 
points, and is fed froma reel placed on the 
top of the machine. 

The fabric to be sewn is placed on the 


Fig. 3. 


stitch” (Fig. 3), with one thread lying flat 
along the under surface of the fabric, the 
shuttle thread serving the purpose of a 
toggle to hold the ioops together. The 
same causes render the sewing liable to 


When the stitch is made by a skilful 
operator on thick fabrics, the threads may 
be drawn up and across each other in the 
body of the material, so that the seam may 
present the same appearance on both sides, 
and answer for many kinds of sewing ; but 
on thin or delicate fabrics, the shuttle- 
thread must of necessity be perfectly 
straight, and it is almost impossible to 
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The first “ shuttle-stitch machine» 
invented but not patented ran 
Hunt, of New York, in 1834. but ny 
would not work satisfactorily, it Was hid 
aside and forgotten until, in 1946, p) 
Howe, of New York, patented a machin 
on the same principle, which proved 
ticable. The patent right for Enelend 
of this machine was purchased by \; 





table in position under the needle, and the 
machine set. in motion. First, the needle 
descends, penetrates the fabric, then the 
shuttle is set in motion. At the momen 
the needle begins to ascend, its thread 
forms a loop; then the shuttle passes 
through the his leaving behind it a por. 
tion of its thread. The needle ‘soon ter 
minates its ascending course, and the two 
threads form a ‘crossing,’ the intersection 
of which hes between the two surfaces of 
the stuff united together by the stite 
thus formed. 

This kind of stitch has been favourably 
regarded by tailors, and when proper care 
is taken to have both threads well dram 
up, it may answer for articles which ar 
not required to be washed and ironed. 
There are, however, a great many obstacle 
to the successful accomplishment of aper 
fect seam, and very frequently, from rougi 
thread and other causes, the seam wil 
present the appearance of the “mail big 


run from a good to a bad tension. The 
machine may commence its work perfectls, 
and after sewing a few inches grow wn 
and more imperfect in the stitch, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 


Ie 


prevent its assuming the appearance - 


presented in Fig. 4; and, to — “ 
face side perfect, the under threa ve 
be permitted to be straight on the su 

of the material. sind 

When thin fabrics are sewn na 

shuttle-stitch seam, great care yor 
exercised in washing and ironing, S? © 
all unnecessary stretching or stralai”s 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


avoided, When this care is taken, the 

shuttle-stitch may be made serviceable in 
in fabrics. 

4 the seams made by any of the 

shuttle-stitches require to be fastened by 

hand to prevent ripping, or the fabric may 

be drawn apart and the stitches ripped 


(and the coarser the thread the fewer is 
the number of yards that can be wound on 
the bobbin at a time), and it must be 
carefully rewound. ‘This ‘ bobbin” has 
first to be placed on a spooling machine, 
then filled with thread and placed in the 
machine. ‘This operation must be fre- 
quently repeated, and as it occupies con- 
siderable time, during which the machine 
is idle, it becomes very annoying; and, 
moreover, this operation is Jiable to be 
— done. 

t will be seen that thus far the sewing- 
machine had imperfections which mili- 
tated against its general adoption until 
the invention of another class of machines 
which produces a more complex kind of 
stitch than those previously described, 
known as the double-lock-elastic-stitch, 
formed by sewing with two threads which 
interlace each other in a double chain- 
stitch, so as to avoid the unravelling to 
which the simple chain-stitch is liable. 
It also meets an objection urged against 


and the machine is fed direct from the 
00 as supplied from the shops without 
the necessity for rewinding on bobbins. as 
in the shuttle-machines. Only the upper 
thread passes through the fabric, while the 
ower thread is curiously and ingeniously 
lnterlaced with the upper, passing both 


stitch, 


When tightly drawn, is so securely 
istened, and so independent for support 
° neighbour, that if the seam be cut 

roken at every quarter of an inch, its 


“trength and firmness continue wholly un- 
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It is liable to this defect by the acci- 
dental breaking of the thread wherever 
there is a strain upon the seam. 

_In all the various machines which use 
either a reciprocating shuttle or a bobbin 
and rotating hook, as in the Wheeler and 
Wilson machines, in which only a sinall 
quantity of thread can be used at a time 


the shuttle-stitch machines on the ground 
that the shuttle must necessarily be small 
to enable it to pass through the loops 
formed by the needle-thread, so that the 
bobbin carried by the shuttle can only 
contain a very limited length of thread. 

The first patent for a compound chain- 
stitch sewing-machine was taken out by 
Grover and Baker in 185], since which 
date it has received various modifications 
and improvements. 

The best machine on the double lock- 
stitch principle is that known as the 
“ Excelsior,” made by Whight and Mann 
of Ipswich. It is as remarkable for its in- 
genuity as for its simplicity. The working 
parts are reduced to the fewest possible 
number, and are little liable to get out of 
order, while it is rapid in its action, 
sewing from fifteen hundred stitches in 
a minute. All the objections brought 
against previous sewing-machines are 
found obviated in the ‘ Excelsior.” 

The stitch is formed of two threads, 


through and around it, forming a stitch of 
the greatest firmness and elasticity. This 
stitch is shown in ce 6, where the 
threads are purposely left loose that their 
windings may be traced. 

Fig. 7 exhibits the threads somewhat 
closer drawn, serving to show that each 


impaired. The under or binding thread is 
but one-half the size of the upper thread, 
and being passed both through and 
around it, the seam presents a very beau- 
tiful, even stitch on one side of the fabric, 
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and upon the other, a delicately winding 
thread, which lies quite flat and has the 
appearance of being inwrought in the ma- 
terial, and is so elastic that no amount of 
washing and ironing is likely to break it. 

The elasticity and compensating 
strength of the seam are obtained by 
dividing the strain between the several 
threads, and permitting each loop to give 
or yield to the force which its neighbour 
bears, thereby gaining a double advantage: 
the firm closeness of the loop, and a re- 
sisting power which equalizes the force 
among the many stitches of a seam, 
instead of concentrating it upon a single 


thread. 


Fig. 8. 


noise in the working, scarcely more than 
an eight-day clock, and is not liable to get 
out of order. The work produced byit is of 
the most durable quality; and once started 
witha good supply of cotton, it continues 
steadily in operation until the supply of 
thread is exhausted. Its simplicity is so 
great that any intelligent person may use 


it without being taught; and the cost, 
compared with the complex machines, is 
but trifling. From what has becn stated, 
it may be gathered that the “ Excelsior” 
sewing-machine is specially adapted for 
family use, and that in it the great problem 


of the practical sewing-machine is fully 
solved. In praising this machine, however, 
we have no Intention of disparaging others. 
Fach one has its particular merits ; and for 
some kinds of work a shuttle-machine may 
be preferable, while for other kinds a 
chain-stitch-machine will answer ; but the 
acquisition of a manageable machine for 
domestic use is so desirable a boon that its 
accomplishment by the ‘ Excelsior”? ma- 
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Fig. § shows a side view of : 
produced by the “Excelsior” te 
when properly drawn up. The machin 
which makes it fastens the ends of th 
threads by its own operation, 

An entire garment can be made w; 
unthreading either needle; and if pe 
be taken as it leaves the machine, ang 
nothing more done to strengthen or fasten 
the ends, it will be found impossible to 5; 
it by drawing the two pieces of fabrie 
apart in the manner shown in Fig. § 
below. This machine works with a pedal, 
leaving the hands perfectly free, an 
operates as quick, if not quicker than any 
of its competitors. It makes very litt 


chine cannot be too generally known. The 
complexity and cost of theearlier machines 
have deterred many from adopting then 
into private use; but the simplicity and 
cheapness of the “ Excelsior” will attract 
and win the suifrages of those who covet 
the acquisition of so useful and, in may 
instances, so indispensable an auxiliary, 


The Taylor Scholarship of 20/. or up- 
wards, which may be held for a second 
and third year provided the student shal 
produce in each year a work of suflicient 
merit, has just been awarded by the 
Royal Dublin Society, after competitior, 
to Mr. Henry Crowley, nephew of the 
late N. J. Crowley, Esq., R.H.A. The 
scholarship is the chief of several prize 
left by the late G. A. Taylor, Esq, of 
Dublin, for the encouragement of art 1 
Ireland; and by the terms of the beques, 
can only be awarded “ when high artishe 
talent shall be manifested.” 
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KEATING'’S COUCH LOZEN c $ 
‘UDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Unrtversat Rewepy nowst ' 
and confidence ; this result has been. acquired: by the test of fifty years* experience. “'T pes » Lozengwea may b. 
found on sale in every British Colony, and throughout India arid Chioa, Vv esteemed where. 
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efficacious remedy. 
oo Sold in Boxes, 1s..14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d.,°4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and ndors a) 
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| _tameann’s LOTION FOR ‘THE CCMPLEXION. 


ADIES exposed to the Weather at 
this variable- season, will, immediately on the 
epeeestion of this celebrated Herbal Preparation, ex- 
ce i's extraordinary genial qualities. It pro- 





The uces and sustains 
hines = GREAT PURITY, DELICACY, & VIVACITY 
them OF COMPLEXION: : 
and Removes Freckles, Spots, and Pimples. and: promotes 
y action and elasticity of the skin. Its soothing 
itract ud restorative qualities are unrivalled. 
covet ~ CAUTION. —Ubserve the name of the Proprietor, E. 





maliy ¢. BOURNE, 19, Lawe’s Conputt Strext, engraved 
. ‘on the Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, Price, Half pints, 2s.9d.; Pints, 5s, 6d.; 

Quarts, &s. 6d. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL.—Raving-freques 
examined samples of PALE COD LIVER OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas sewers. can” tes! 
lat it is uniformly of the best.and purest quality that can be desired. or obtained, possessing i 
paacient properties of that valuable medicine in the h: ghest degree, unassociated at the-same tim 
isagreeab:e and irritating qualities, resulting from the presence of deeayed matter; i ee xcept 
in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly advertised. ete 
EDWIN PAYNE,M.D., L:B.GP., MROSE PhS 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General: 3 ; 
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~ Sold in Half-pint. Bottles, 1s. 6d. ; Pints, 2s. 6d,; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6 
Measure, at 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. pe 


Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rh 
&6,, instantly relieved and speedily cured by 


; roase iB consequence of the ex ye: 
———— =, this invaluable remedy, several u 
De J. COLLIS BROWNE'S a 6been induced to vend imitations which are adhe 


ia 6character. There is only one Cioredres ee eae Si 
CHLORO DYNE. my following Medical testimony proves its efficac tiul: 
———E ——a It is a liquid, and taken from 10 to 20 drops two 0 or ti ree 
day in a little water. eee 


: MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


Brom W. Versatius Pettrcrew, M.D.—‘“I have no hesitation in stating that I have neve 
licine so efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asth 
d other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
Dr. M‘Mitaray, of New Galoway, Scotland.—“ I consider it the most vale 
# - Haywaxp, Esq., Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold.—“I am now ve 
see rvellous good effects in allaying inveterate Sickness i a Dregoens’ a et 
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~ Dr.  Ginnon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—“Two doses completely 
C.D. ipows, ., Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an Astringent in severe 
D Coli, with Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As ® 
Now its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine affections I have found it 
ye vet buy Chlorodyne except in bottles having the words Dr, J: 
See y , Which hare the only genuine, and contain full directions with 


AcEnt any Manvracturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 3 
BLOOMSBURY, W.C., LON 
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CAMOMILE “PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for In. ligestion, They act 


as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient : are mild in their operation ; 


safe under any 3 


cumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene fits to be deri al 
ry 


from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom, 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” 


to purchase the various imitations. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “f LADY 
AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 
AURORA FLOYD, a New Novel, by 


the Author of *‘ Lady Audley’s Secret u will 
commence in the January Number of “ Temple 
Bar,” conducted by George Augustus Sala, Price 
ls. monthly, 
-street. 


London : Ww. ARD and Lock, 158, F leet 


NEW ROMANC E BY GEO. 
In the January Number of 


‘| EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE will com- 
mence a New Romance by Mr, Sata, entitled, 
“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF C AP- 
TAIN DANGEROUS,” who was a soldier, a pi- 
rate, a merchant, a spy, a slave among the Moors, 
a bashaw in the service of the Great Turk, and died 
at last in his own house in Hanover-square, Order 
the January Number of ‘* Temple Bar.’ Price 
1s. monthly. 


London: Warp and Lock, 153. Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALBANY FON BLANQUE,J UN. 
In the January Number of the 
SI. JAMES’S MAGAZINE will com- 


mence a New Novel by Anpany F ONBLANQUE, 
Jun., entitled “A TANGLED SKEILN, The Jan. 
Number will also contain Contributions from Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.B.; Frederika Bremer : 
the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ;” Rev. 
J.G. Wood; Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and other popular 
Writers. Price ls. monthly. 


London: Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


AU GU STUS SALA. 
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price 3s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL AIDS 


TO THE STUDY OF 


Natural History, Botany, Geology | 
Mineralogy, and Technology. 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and Families, 


By Dr. CARL ARENDTS, 
Professor at the Military School of Munich, 


Translated & Edited by G. M. L. STRAUSS, PhD, 


*,.* This very instructive and interesting Work 
dise ourses in a popular manner on the variow 
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Forms and Developments of the Earth, Animate J 


and Inanimate. 


London : Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 








This Day, price 2s. 6d., Steel Frontispiece and 
200 W oodcuts, 


7 HE FAMILY 
For CuristMas, 1861. 


‘When the candles are lit, and the curtam 
drawn, it is just the thing we want for a long, let 
sant evening.” 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleetestreet. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just out (never before published), price 1s. feap. Svo, pp. 296, 


THE NIGHT MAIL: 
FARED AT CHRISTMAS 


ITS PASSENGERS, AND HOW THE} 


Also, this day (never before published), price 1s. feap. 8vo, pp. 256, 


TORM-BEATEN: OR 
INN, 


CHRISTMAS AT THE “OLD ANCHOR 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet street. 
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NEW WORKS BY WATTS " PHILLIPS. 
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